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PREFACE 


Ttiis book is intended primarily for Indian students. 
My experience has convinced me that in India the 
study of economics has a tendency to become un- 
desirably abstract, because the industrial facts which 
are mentioned in English books to illustrate economic 
theories are mostly taken from European industry, 
and are, therefore, as remote from the experience of 
Indian students as the theories they are designed to 
illustrate. My object in this book has been to review 
the principal economic facts in the society with which 
Indian students are familiar, and to show the relation 
of those facts to the abstract economics which they 
read in their text-books. I have not hesitated to make 
copious extracts from official publications, because 
these are not generally accessible to students. Wher- 
ever possible, I have quoted the passages which I 
adduce as evidence textually, because 1 believe that 
the actual words of an original authority are more 
stimulating than any summary. The advantage which 
a student derives from extracting for himself the 
economic moral of a record is lost when the original 
is digested for him by an officious instructor. 

I do not pretend to have anything fresh to say to 
experts upon such technical subjects as settlement, 
irrigation, famine relief, etc. My wish has been to 
insist upon these matters only so far as is necessary 
to show their economic bearing; that which is new 
in this book is the attempt to consider the economic 
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phenomena of an Indian province as one whole. 
Many interesting studies of particular industrial 
problems may be found scattered about the official 
literature of the Government of India, but these are 
usually incidental to the consideration of a technical 
question, and cannot, in the form in which they were 
published, be placed in the hands of students. As far 
as I know, no attempt has yet been made to examine 
Indian industry from the point of view of the 
economist. 

I have thought that this book might prove interest- 
ing to some European readers who desire to study 
the industrial organization of India for the purpose of 
comparative economics. In view of the possibility of 
having a few such readers, I have added some explana- 
tions which are superfluous to Indian students. 
European readers, on the other hand, will find some 
facts regarding European industry set forth with a 
detail which is unnecessary for them. Thus the book 
has, 1 fear, suffered from the attempt to address two 
different classes of readers at the same time. 

It was my wish to have dated this book from the 
Aligarh College, in the prosperity of which 1 have 
been so deeply interested for the last seventeen years ; 
but the duties of a member of the staff in a residential 
college left me littie time for private work, and there- 
fore, although I continued to collect material as long 
as I was in India, I was not able to put it together 
until I reached England. 

THEODORE MORISON. 


Ashlcicu, 

Wevbridge. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Upon the exhaustion of the first edition, this book is 
reissued in substantially the same form as that in 
which it first appeared. 1 have made additions to 
Chapters VII. and VIII., which have been rendered 
necessary by the development of co-operative credit 
institutions in India, and by the fresh light which has 
been thrown in recent years, particularly by Mr. Alfred 
Chatlerton, upon the problems of hand weaving. The 
present Chapter XII. supersedes a chapter on prices 
which I very willingly let die; in its present form it 
is an attempt to state brieHy and simply the history 
of the Indian currency since 1835. In the preparation 
of this chapter 1 have been under great obligations to 
Mr. L Abrahams, the Financial Secretary of the India 
Office, who has generously found time out of his scanty 
leisure to help me with suggestions and advice; the 
tables and note in the second appendix to Chapter XII. 
are by him, but for the opinions expressed upon cur« 
rency matters I must accept the entire responsibility. 

T. M. 
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INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 
OF AN INDIAN PROVINCE 


INTRODUCTION 

That part of economic science for which we may 
claim universal application is confined to a few funda- 
mental conceptions, and a few general principles 
which appear to hold good in all forms of society. 
But the great bulk of economic doctrines are not 
universal laws ; they are only statements of the 
manner in which general principles operate in special 
conditions. As the study of economics has hitherto 
been confined to the inhabitants of Western Europe 
and North America, it is the operation of general 
principles in the special conditions of those coun- 
tries which has principally engaged the attention of 
economists. It therefore happens that the economic 
theories which are best known and which have most 
influenced public opinion represent conclusions which 
have been reached regarding that particular type of 
industrial organization which exists in the United 
States and Western Europe. Modem economists do 
not claim that these theories ace of universal applica- 
tion ; on the contrary, they recognise that different 
ages and different phases of human evolution present 
different types of industrial organization, and that 
economic theories which are correct statements of 
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the mnnner in which general principles operate in or 
economic Ir-pe arc not necessarily true of their open 
tion in another. ^ 

Whetl, therefore, we approach the study of th 
economic phenomena of India, we must bear in mim 
that we are about to deal ivith a type of industria 
organization which is not the type tacitiy assumed ii 
most books upon abstract economics. From this i 
follows that we shall not be at liberty to assume th, 
truth of any economic theoiy until we have assurec 
safUfi 'a k on which it rests are 

mUhi f k' “"■''''ons. Our ultimate goal 

of Sir a' ">."«™aion of an independent body 
of economic doctnnes which could be logically di 
duced from the observed facts of IndianTodelv I 
do not think that the time has yet come Sh is 
possible to attempt a complete sSem of he 

out iactly ^°Thh 

book IS intended to be a contrihntj'^vn ‘ 

collection of evidence I shall ati wsrdssucha 
very meagre outlinT^he intu", •» f “ 

particular province, and in so domir ^ of a 

believe to be the principal economic ftSTn a ^ 
of this type. If this investigation Suld h 
complete, it should reveal the® premises fr„^ 
the economics of Indian industry couM h which 
should make clear which of o?r ““ mnt '?c"'‘‘ 
doctrines are applicable to Indian teoc-a.. ^ ^oonomic 
are not Strict logic would demand that which 
gation should be a plain record of fact and 
absolutely free from constructive spe'eubtion p^? 
unfortunately it is not easy to collect emn 
without some bias of theu^ry; the '“oeS;™ 
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facts are so numerous that it is only from a selection 
of them that any definite meaning can be extracted, 
and the very act of selection implies a theory. In the 
succeeding chapters, therefore, 1 propose to recognise 
the necessity of employing some theory about which 
the evidence can be grouped, and for the most part I 
shall make use of the familiar theories which have 
been framed for European conditions of industry ; but 
it must be borne in mind that these theories are for 
India only tentative and provisional, and that they are 
to be accepted only if they are found upon examina- 
tion to be adequate explanations of the Indian facts. 

When the evidence has been collected and examined, 
it will be possible to point out the exact difference 
between the Indian and European type of industrial 
organization. I do not think that this can be done 
with profit now, but even in the present state of our 
knowledge it is possible to point to certain broad re- 
semblances and contrasts between the two types. I 
do not think it can be maintained that there are 
economic forces at work in the one which are in- 
operative in the other. Thus, to take a specific 
example, I do not think that competition is a force of 
less importance in Indian than in European industry. 
I cannot find any support for (he opinion that competi- 
tion is in India neutralized by custom. Undoubtedly 
there is in India a great deal of what is known as 
‘ economic friction,' impeding the operation of general 
laws; but in no country is economic friction abso- 
lutely negligible, and when we compare the agricultural 
classes of Europe with those of India, the difference 
between them in this respect is not very remarkable. 
At most, there is a difference in degree, and not in 
kind. 

But if the economic forces are much the same in 
India and Europe, there is the greatest difference 
between the distribution of economic functions among 
the various classes in one society and the other. To 



of the labourer workm’/n^ ^ examples 

for instance as tK^ *• account, such, 

surv-ivors ?;om .1 ‘^“^bler. who are 

And in India th^r/. *®'‘ ‘odustrial organization, 
the same position as**^*^ some labourers who occupy 
Indian t^r^rthere^^^^^ Europe. In ail 

engaged In manuallahfti number of men 

fraction 0 °hc total n„„ only a small 

of small important TS"’",', “'’O 

almost altvai-s a fcwJrlo. ""'o are 

llie great bulk of th^ labourTng'dasro'fT^ 
men who %vork on their ««,» ^ 

employer addnion to 

sao* for the production of wealth ?F 'abour ncces- 
and undertalr the risks of nr/wi ' • ‘^''’cct mdiislry 

J^h.ry discharge the /’ octl';': ^ e7.‘r''”' " 
busm«-5s manager in Europe 'entrepreneur or 

«!iich most clearly .lifferemiate’thaV^^ 

European organiaaiion of Industry t' 

this particular diiinbotion of fooctioo, I.' ■ 

teeause it invalidates the application to I 

of .be eurren. economic d.«rine, ato°. M “'r" 

daises. Thus the rate of wage, which' I 

an .Wrleaa wmer <ibe paramount quetnrm"';’",''’ 

,ist mayanty cf the people of civil, re, | 
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matter of very slight concern to the working class of 
India.* 

Dear bread, too, the apprehension of which causes 
so much anxiety to a working man in Europe, is to 
the small farmers who form the majority of the Indian 
population welcome evidence that their produce will 
fetch a good price. And to take a historical case : 
the inflation of the currency, which inflicted a great 
injury on the English working classes in the reign of 
Henrj' VIII., was in the last century a positive boon 
to the Indian working man, for it gave him a small but 
much-needed advantage over his creditor the village 
money-lender. 

But it is not in its relation to economic theories, 
but in its bearing upon the production of wealth, that 
the distribution of functions most deserves attention. 
The part of the entrepreneur may be played by either 
the landlord, the capitalist, or the labourer, or, as is 
often the case in Europe, by a fourth person who is 
only an entrepreneur— one, that is, who leases his 
land, borrows his capita], and pays wages for labour, 
and whose only function is to Initiate industrial opera- 
tions. But the efficiency of industry will differ very 
much according to the class of man upon whom the 
responsibility of directing it happens to be thrown. 
The production of wealth is most likely to be large 
in countries in which, as in Europe, the direction of 
industry is in the hands of a man who by education 
and natural ability is specially fitted for the task. In 
Europe and America the ideal entrepreneur is a man 
fully conversant with all the processes of production, 
and always on the alert to discover more efficient or 
more economical industrial methods; he grades his 
workmen to their work according to their individual 
capacities, and he studies the demand of his market in 

* ‘The paramount question—theonewhichisof prime importance 
to the vast majority of the people of cnrilized land^is. What makes 
the rate of wages 7* —'The Distribution^ Piodccts,* by Ed. Atkinson. 
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in the n ^ H •*’ '* '• >' Plflr !:> ler=i=;= 

when ,r =■ P'""'- 

L, l-r^" unednclrf Ubourerwbe. 

"7 '.'"f.' tntintttslin; 

the htfifT' f **''^*^ diretlion of iodostiy is in 
ahm,. "■*’“ <*’"« of lesntfcj 

annliir, ^^cthods of production, r.rw isfcianical 
•T>L studpng the condition of the cariet 

culti\-3tcs a srain holding, for 
_r ^ position to leans of the eiistenw 

7"«‘« of grain or cotton; he has no 
opportunity of finding out what dnices for Iifc'=g 
nr «.L °‘'.'=^shmg sugar^ne bare been invented, 
arni,-,;«» success they have achieved Hts 

oA ^ the market is confined to tnowiej 

o: a demand which has clearly manifested itself; be 
means of ascertaining what the ftture 
hind ^ 

nnnrtZi.^ *^me posilion t he has no 

learning of the nsechanica] iaprove- 
ennrm *^e cffidencj’ of his loon could be 

c?aftTn continues to ply his 

nr*,! ® fatiguing and iDefiecti^•e fashion whii his 

“ thousand years agta In thije 
'■^p-rn-i* ^ees the total output of wealth cannot^^ 

*” s society in which industry b di«cted by 
Tif/t Hi technical skill, comnerml knowledge 

thf' Between ^one sodety^^d 

belwtv.n ^ is the same difier^ce as there is 

conipciciu ^ highly-disciplined army led by 

invidri,)i pr^uced in a countn’ is the national 
Of'}v,^ *), which all the factors of production re- 
«tiv»n 1 )'^*** rc'\*ard. \\Tiere the national dividend is 
K ■ t « !’,! }''hmh foils to the labourers lot is 

iiriiiln.*! ! ' ''11'^ ® natural result of his methods of 

Hint the Indian Ubourer gets a scanty 
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reward for his toil. Theory and evidence alike con- 
firm the paradox that where the labourer works on 
his own account, as in India, the reward of his toil is 
much smaller than where, as in England, he works for 
an employer.* 

In some respects, however, the Indian industrial, 
organization is more favourable to the labourer than 
the European. In Europe the labourer cannot begin 
to work without the permission of the employer; 
the land, the implements of production, and the raw 
material are all under lock and key, and the labourer 
can only get access to them if he complies with the 
terms which an employer offers him. The European 
workman who is thrown out of work not only sees 
his children ill fed and ill clothed through no fault of 
his own, but has to bear the added bitterness of the 
injustice of his misfortunes. Among the lower orders 
of labour there is the further danger that the workman 
will be degraded by the irregularity of employment. 
The man who has to get his living out of a little plot 
of land is at least free to work when and for as long 
as he likes, and has the strongest inducements to 
industry. To the Indian cultivator, ground down 


* Those «bo amuse th«mselve«t7the manipulation of coojeutural 
statistics may be interested in Ibe result obtained by comparing 
Hr. F. J. Atkinson's estinate of (heannual income of British India 
with bir. Chiozza btoney’s estimate of the annual income of the 
United Kingdom. Such a comparison yields this result : Wages of 
35s. a week in England represent the same proportion of the national 
dividend as Rs. 7 a month in India. I am inclined to think from 
personal observation that this is notveryfar from the truth : the roan 
Who earns Rs. 7 a month in India probably does occupy about the 
same position in the social scale as the artisan who earns 35s. a week 
In England The figures lor wages in • Prices and Wages ' are so 
nntrnstwortby that no statistical comparison can be made. The 
figures npon which the above calculation is based are ; 


United Kingdom 
British India 
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Wh 7 „'° *''<= product to the best advantage. 

When industry ,s so directed, it is likely to terniSe 
whin ‘‘ srcater volume of wealth than 

when It IS controlled by an uneducated labourer who 
has to combine these delicate tasks with eahausting 
manual tod. In India the direction of industry is in 
the hands of men tvbo have no chance of learning 
about new met^hods of production, new mechanical 
appliances, or of studying the condition of the market. 

rultivates a small holding, for 
nf !,lr ' r ^ P“'‘“" to learn of the existence 

onno.Il"’'""' erain or cotton; he has no 

Sr or r .'■"'*‘"8 “hat devices for lifting 
or what angar-cane hove been invented, 

or what degree of success they have achieved His 

ofrdeS "'f "’“'■'e. i^ confin ? o ^ow ng 

has no meal' r “ manifested itself; ht 

mem. by which the efrfcienl^ 0^1 s To' m 
enormously increased, and h? coni T J;' 
craft in the fatiguing and wcITmIT Z? iP 1 
pri-decessors followed a thousand yearlS 
■ circumstances the total output of weitih^ T T 
great as in a society in wb£h induslrv H T"°! Th’ 
men possessing technical skill. commerHal k 'i"l 
and admtniitrative abjJity. Betwpi.n ^^nowlcdfc, 
the other Ihrre is the same dilfereneTaT'd 
between a mob and a bighly-disciplinrd a "i' 7 i.“ 
co.mpelenl of.iirers. 'a'lphned army led by 

The wealth priviared in a country i, ih. „ .• i 
di>idirf:'l from which aH the factors nf r. national 
reise their reward. Where thT"„°f„P 
small, the share which fall, the Sprlp:'?',' i’ 
srul! 2'iC’, 3 rd it is a natural remft of his w .1 

prod.n>.n t!ut the Indian Ubourcr Ji, 

^ *• *' a Scanty 
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reward for his toil. Theory and evidence alike con- 
firm the paradox that where the labourer works on 
his oiNTi account, as in India, the reward of hts toil is 
much smaller than where, as in England, he works for 
an employer.* 

In some respects, however, the Indian industrial, 
organization is more favourable to the labourer than 
the European. In Europe the labourer cannot begin 
to work without the permission of the employer ; 
the land, the implements of production, and the raw 
material are all under lock and key, and the labourer 
can only get access to them if he complies with the 
terms which an employer offers him. The European 
workman who is thrown out of work not only sees 
bis children ill frd and ill clothed through no fault of 
bis own, but has to bear the added bitterness of the 
injustice of his misfortunes. Among the lower orders 
of labour there is the further danger that the workman 
will be degraded by the Irregularity of employment 
The man who has to get his living out of a little plot 
of land is at least free to work when and for as long 
as he likes, and has the strongest inducements to 
industry. To the Indian cultivator, ground down 


• Those who amnse themselves by the manipulation of conjectural 
statistics may be Interested in the result obUiried by comparing 
Hr. F. ]. Atkinson’s estimate of tbe anneal income of British India 
with Ilf. Chiorra Ifone/s estimate of the annual income of the 
United Kingdom. Such a comparison yields this result : Wages of 
35s. a week in England represent Ibesame proportion of the national 
disidend as Rs. 7 a month in India. I am inclined to think from 
personal observation that this is notveryfar from the truth : the man 
who earns Rs. 7 a month in India probably does occupy about the 
same position in the social scale as the artisan who earns 35s. a week 
in England. Tbe figures for wages In ‘Prices and Wages' are so 
untrustworthy that no staristical comparison can be made. The 
figures upon which the above calculatioa is based are ; 


United Kingdom 
British India 
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Officer 10 dispose of the product to (he best advantage, 
u hen industry Is so directed, it is lilcdy to terminate 
in the production of .-i greater volume of wealth than 
when It IS controlled by an uneducated Labourer who 
Mas to combine these delicate tasks with cihausting 
manual toil. In India the direction of industiy is in 
the hands of men who have no chance of learning 
a out new methods of production, nesv mechanical 
appliances, or of studying the condition of the market 
ihc peasant who cultivates a small holding, for 
instance. IS not in a position to learn of the existence 
unramihar varieties of grain or cotton; he has no 
opportunity of finding out what devices for lifting 
I O'- cnishing sugar^ne have been invented, 
tnniin, HiV havc achitvci His 

nf\ A market is confined to knowing 

of a demand winch has clearly manifested itself; he 
ascertaining what the future 
moimments of the market are likely to be. The 
hand-weaver is m the same position • he has no 

mems bv which '.'h ^ m® "'rtanical improve- 

ments by which the eflicieney of his loom could be 

^afiTn ^h ^f ''' 'Mimues to ply his 
craft in the fatiguing end inelTective fashion which his 
predecessors followed u thousand years ago In these 
^^'J-circumstanees the total output uf wealth SnnW be 5s 
V/' P5.al.as in a society in which industiy is direefed by 
men possessing technical skill, commereial knSedge 
and administrative ability. Between nn.s “ . 
t^ffe;o'therJhere is the same Miff^rence as S “b 
anuyled-hy 

diSnifam rhich“:.? 4"eVcrs‘?f “ 'S' 

ceive their reward. Where SeTat^n" -TV?” 
small, the share which falls to the labourS'lot Is 
small also, and it is a natural result of h',„ ^IX j % 
production that the Indian labourer gets 
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reward for h:s toil Tlieory and evidence alike con- 
firm the paradox tlial where the labourer works on 
hi# own arrnunt. as in India, the reward of his toil is 
much smaller than where, as in England, he works for 
an employer * 

In some resperti, however, the Indian industrial! 
organization is more favourable to the labourer than, 
the European In Europe the labourer cannot begin I 
to work without the permission of the employer;) 
the land, the implements of production, and the raw] 
material are all under lock and key, and the labourer’ 
can only get areess to them if be complies with the 
terms which .an employer offers him. The European 
workman who is thrown out of work not only secs 

Ins ihildrm ill f'*d and ill clothed through no fault of 
Ins own. but ho% to l>ear the added bitterness of the 
tniusttrc ol his mik'ofiunes. Among the lower orders 
cflabour t lit re is the further danger that the workman 
will l*e degraded by the irregularity of employment. 
Tlie man who has to get Ins living out of a little plot 
of land IS *t least free to work when and for as long 
as hr likes, and has the strongest indueemep.ts to 
industry To the Indian cultivator, ground down 

• 11, o« • 111’ aftirie tnl* » d 

»t»ii»lic» ««*» It n,lere»lrO In Oi» rHk'M*! hr 

\U r } ct 

* 1 Hi sir C! StiMiei » eMlmrfe rt Itie anrn*! inen-* 

t'r.’li-J k’.iftiwn *‘«nh T*'5 *s ltWfr»Ul I 

(Wxft tn I nr'»nl reprrwl tWMe>r ,e o., 

O Iltrfij •> IJk • * in I ant inrlirtrfl 

.ilnrf\»’.i Wtl.kt II r» l» »> >1 fa' tmni »,» Ira-k • *i.sa 
»trt>«aia» !•» yanrM'li m IMia r»S''^t.'» iSnei, 
aan,« m ihr atalr a* ll,» artwaa •»* aarrt ji» 

Ik t fflkne. Sic Cfo-T» l« iHkfia «a •!>«« anfl ^ 

♦ Oiil e- C’Wr-ra-k'.w, rfcp l» 

t<|v>n »V.. f. Um atn’'* »»Ufc aSi -• l» t>ai,*<t fc-» 
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bchvccn a rack-renting landlord and a usurious money- 
lender, It may be but small consolation to Icam that 
tlic armchair philosopher thinks he Is In a position 
u iic i ri\ours the growth of the economic virtues, 
ut It remains true that he enjoys some advantages 
English workman sighs in vain. 

There is one other general observation to be made 
regarding the Indian organization of labour— namely, 
Uiat It IS one in which it is not possible that.the 
ivision of labour should be carried very far, Onnng 
to the necessities of agriculture, the people are scat- 
ered oyer the face of the country in small villages, 
and, owing probably to the defectiveness of eommuni- 
cation m the p^t, these villages constitute self- 
filu division of labour is 

® P«ss‘b,i„ies of exchange, there is no 
Specialized skill. In 
' fl- occupation of the rural 
population, this is not a great evil, because it has 
not m any country been found possible to carry the 
division of labour very far in agricult^^^ b^the 
subsidiary industries would hi* u 

Affiz-iAnf it UK 'vouiQ oe made much more 

efficient “ labour could be further divided. As 
however, the object of this booh is to recorf the 
phenomena of Indian industry, and not to spe^ulam 
upon-the-data „e already possess, I will proceed at 
once to an examination of the fart« M .„ 

be confined to that portion of Indf; '“"’'y 
known at different tiLsithe Cededlnd r “ ”"3 
Territories, the North-Western Provio J'R'al'* 
and the United Provinces of Agra and Oudb My 
reason for confining attention to one 
Vince is to bring out distiuetly the "IsSf 
of a particular type of industm! organiaatioL wire 
I to attempt to embrace ail India in a .sintyU » , 

should be compelled to subj'ect every gfuendTr^’ * 
ment to some qualification, and thus the d!=n» 
features of the Indian organiaation of 
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be blurred and confused ; bul in a particular province 
the economic conditions are suniciently uniform to 
permit of general statements whkli present clear*cut 
and inlclliRible outlines. If the industnal organira- 
lion nhich prevails in the United Provinces is found 
u[>on examination to be typical of the whole nf India, 
then the examination of the type in one province is 
sufiicient for the understanding of the whole countrj' ; 
if, on the other liand, it is found that in Madras and 
llombay other economic conditions prevail, then there 
would be loss instead of gain in attempting to make 
general statements about two dissimilar economic 
types. 



CHAPTER I 

THE INDUSTRIAL UNIT: THE VILLAGE 

In 1901 the population of the United Provinces was 
47,691,782. This population was distributed among 
the following occupations, each occupation being 
understood to support not only the workers but also 
their dependents— <>., women and children, etc. 
l, Admioistradon ... ... ... ... 573>0J7 

». D<(<nce 53,394 

Service of (U(iv« and ror«iin> States ... 7.ido 

4. reevUion and care o( animals ... ... 52t,6S3 

5. Agriculture ... .. ... ... jt.iSo.fido 

6. Personal, household, and sanilaiy services a,67fi.334 

7. Food, drink, and stimubots ... ... 3,650,28s 

8. Usht, fitt, and {enrage ... ... ... 96,384 

9. Btuldings IS3497 

ja Vehicles and vessels ... ... ... 6,i;o 

II, Supplementary reqoiremenb ... ... 

IS. Teatile fabrics and dress ... ... 1,890,129 

15. Metals and preaous stones ... ... 660,656 

14. Gbss, earthen, and atone ware ... ... 433. *J5 

15. Wood, cane, leaves, etc.,.. ... ... 560,523 

id. Drugs, gums, dyes, etc, ... 130,671 

17. Leather, etc. ... 349395 

18. Commerce ... ... ... ... 366415 

19. Transport and storage ... ... 543,807 

JO. Learned and artistic pofesslons ... ... 622,184 

31. Sport ... -. ~ ... ... 30, id} 

3J. Earthwork and general faboor ... ... 3,134,231 

33, IndeSoite and disreputable occupations ... 132/153 

14, lodependent 721.385 

It is not possible to institute an exact comparison 
ihe distribution of the population in India and 

to 
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Enplnnd nccordirR to occupation, tjccausc the Census 
of the United Kiripdom ts prepared upon another 
principle. Put the next table, which has been r nmpilcd 
from the Census of 1901 for England and Wales, is 
sumcienl to give an idea of the profound difTercnee 
between the indu8tn.il conditions of the two coun'nrs 


In nalional or lt>e^ i 

rijTffnmriil I 

ne(«nce o( 111* connlry 1 

lYr^Msioiu »nd IhHr »uh 
otfliiult oco'p»lion» . I 

CtwmrrtUl ... . [ 

Coniryance of B>«n. 

, I 

AfrlfUlluH' . , . ..I 

luUlni; 

>linM ii't «)n*ni<n .. 

nwct.inrv linrlrmrpts 
•nd rei'jTfrjiices • 

IVeitoui lUftals, jr »» li.»*tcS« v 
fir 

|lu\Mir<lt *')i1 <4 cr^ 

ktm.t.rkt) , . $ 

WWl, fiirnliMnjj, *i>< 


wir-i» 








CHAPTER 1 

THE INDUSTRIAL UNIT: THE VILLAGE 

In 1901 tbe population of the United Provinces was 
47,691,782. This population was distributed among 
the following occupations, each occupation being 
understood to support not only the workers but also 
their dependents— <>., women and children, eta 
I. Adminlstratioa ... ... ... 57^,o<7 

3. Delsnce ... 53, 3w 

3. Serricc ol native and foreign Slates ... 7,160 

^ Provision and care of animah ... ... 521,683 

^ AgrlcnUote ... 31,180.660 

& Personal, household, and sanitary services >,676,334 

7. Food, dsink, and sUsnutants ... ... 1,650,181 

8. LigbC. fire, and forage ... ... „. 96,284 

9. Bnildings ... ... ... ... 123417) 

lOk Vehicles and vessefs ... ... ... 6,170 

11. Supplementary reqoiremenls ... ... *33,239 

12. Textile fabrics and dress ... ... 1.890,129 

13. KeCals and precious stones ... ... 6^856 

14. Class, earthen, and stone «-are ... ... 433.235 

15. Wood, cane, leaves, etc..,. ... .„ 560,523 

16. Drugs, gums, dyes, etc. ... 130.671 

17. Leather. etc. 349395 

18. Commerce 366415 

19. Transport and storage ... ... 545.807 

ja Learned and artistic psofesrionj ... 622,184 

St. Sport ... ... 20.16.4 

SI. Earthwork and general labour ... 3,134.231 

23. Indefiniteand diirrpetableoccupations ... 132/155 

14. Independent «. ... 721.385 

It U not possible to institute an exact comparison 
between the distribution of tbe population in India and 
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EnfibniJ according to occupation, because the Census 
of the United Kingdom is prepared upon another 
principle. Hut the next table, winch has been compiled 
from the Census of 1901 for England and Wales, is 
sufiicient to give an idea of the profound difTrrence 
between the industrial conditions of the two countries 


In nationxl or local j 

roriitimciii 

IVli tK» HUif country ’ 

»ncj t'.rit »uh 
oiillnalr occuj'aliont . . ^ 

JV-mrille trrMcrt • ••• 1 

C4imnirrfi»l . 

Onrej ante 0 / men. «"■* ' 

•iirrsacr* 

Acncsiltuir 1 



»rinr« amt quanirt .. | 

SI 1 I 1 U, macMort, ir't'lrn'rt* | 

)*ircu<u(mrltU|r»'tvs>>tctuv j 
ItuiUliri; and vixlii <4 r«n | 
\\\‘»'^ lutni*!jr;t. f •! i>p. aiiH ■ 

j 

aU rsl. anje, ate. 

Skinv !'•»'),«, and Iratl'M* 

J’aiy^, ptii.lv t-’fA*. anl ; 

1 I. !.aiyfl. Cmi.I.. ana! 

I'•‘V • f ... — •• I 

an^»S«''tci'j»wpp»i 

an.t Ml, lai-> apf»<.'» . { 

OUl ■*''» B'-l'trrSf 


I ^re^|•r.1 ia I^n^pa'i-ia j a t;! 

1 V. , t..M« .iw.-il rj •« I i 
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On comparinK these Iw'O tables one fact immediately 
nrrests attention, and that is the difference in the im- 
portance of .iffricullurc in England and India. Of all 
the males occupied in England only JO’S per cent, are 
engaged in agriculture, and there are no less than four 
other indu 5 tri.il groups in which the number of workers 
is greater than in agriculture. In India, on the other 
hand, agriculture is of such overwhelming importance 
that all other industries arc reduced to insignificance 
in comparison. Out of a total population of 47 »^b 7 ^' 
over 66 per cent., or 31,703,343, were returned in the 
Census as workers at, or dependents on, pasture and 
agriculture of all kinds. In addition to these, out of 
7 i8S2i 5S3 other workers who declared their principal oc- 
cupations to be unconnected with land difectJy,C66,6^3 
recorded agricuUnre as a subsidiary occupation. The 
industry next in importance to agriculture, Order 23 , 
'Earthwork and general labour,’ supports 3,134,23^ 
and in the words of the Census Report (Part I., p. 362), 
'It is almost certain that a very large number of them 
work principally on land.' 

As two-thirds of the population of these provinces 
are supported by agriculture — and there is no single 
occupation which supports one-tenth of this number 
of people — all^ther callings may be classed as sub- 
sidiaryjndustrics, which subsist principally by assist- 
ing, agriculture indirectly, or by supplying the wants 
of the agricultural population. The survey of the 
industrial organization of these provinces is therefore 
reduced to a description of the economic conditions 
governing agriculture. 

The agricultural population is distributed as follows: 


j, Zaounciars — ■■■ ... ... 3,445,879 

а. Tenants with some rights «»f occupancy ... 10,613,639 

3. Tenants with no rights of occupancy ... 10^245,937 

4. Sub-tenants ... ... ... ... 4,537,994 

5. Agricultural labourers ... ... ... 4,362,774 

б, Growers oJ special products ... ... 124,474 

7. Agents, rent-collectors, forest rangers, etc. ... 253,973 



THE AGRICULTURAL POPULATION 15 

Amonp the apricullural population ought also to be 
classed the majority of the persons occupied in 

the care of animals. 

Tlir term ramindar covers all persons who have 
proprietary* nghts in the soil, and includes both land* 
lords in the English tense and peasant proprietors. 
The Census of 1501 makes no distinction between 
these two. hut in the Census of iSgi the xamind-srs 
Were clsssifictl as follows : 

L»ni1M i^eprirlrn*, not ctiltl*atipg ... 

t'lPT'Otifus, eiitUxkUjig .. 

Total ... JT/'*!* 

As there is no reason to suppose that the proponion 
between these two classes has been materially dit* 
turbed. we may assume that the numl>er of i*ejsanl 
propiictors IS alioui j.ono.ao. «f to these we add the 
ienatus and sulMenants, we get a total of appmxi* 
mately fd.o.ss.ooo persons supj*<irted by the cultis'a* 
tion (if small holdings Thus, more than half the 
poptilation of the prosinces are petty famrrs (in* 
chiding in this term the farmer's family) who raise 
food pnmflnly for their own eonsumptirm, and ssho 
obtain the money which they need for rent, interest 
on debt, or the purchase of minor lutunes by the tale 
of their suq'lus prjhluce 

'lids agnniltural population is irattrrrd eserthe 
level plains of the United Prpv.ncm in small silUget, 
esrh vilKsge rt?n»tit»ting an industrial ur. i which con* 
tains in itself *11 the laMur, cafitat. And »V\!1 wh.th 
arc in India conudrio-l neeessary f t the cs;l'.isf!i’'n 
cf the svid In almost rsTry ihrie wdl 

f>i!Ti.l repirsertstn cs of three 
dssifs 'Hic f.nt of ih<-se arc the 71 , p 

Und upm whi-h the industry •'? the v.'.fgr u ri* 
pendfd t'cl'M'.gs e.ttrr to so jnfsiduaJ pr'l-rv’ rs 
Undlotd*, c>r to a gTcmp rf rrluions whs * 

b^dy vd jo r.t prepiirtors; thoc vii tVy 
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belong to a socially higher rank than the majority of 
the rural population, and are thus in a position to 
command the respect of their fellow-villagers inde- 
pendently of the power which is conferred upon them 
by the monopoly of the land. Next to them are the\^L) 
petty farmers or cultivators, who constitute the largest 
of the three classes : these inenxent from the landlord 
small parcels of land which they usually, hold. on a 
yearly tenure, and, were it “hot for the associations 
now inseparable from the term, they might be de- 
scribed simply as cottiers. The last class is made up^) 
of such artisans as the carpenter, the blacksmith, and 
the potter, who assist agriculture by making or re- 
pairing agricultural tools, or supplying the domestic 
wants of the agricultural population. To this class 
also belong the village servants, who perform the 
menial ofRces of the village, and who are the common 
drudges of the little community. Although the per- 
sons in this last category follow a variety of occupa- 
tions, the whole class is relatively small, because there 
are few villages so large as to demand the services of 
more than one carpenter or potter. 

These different classes are bound together by the 
solidarity of their interests. AH the persons who arc 
maintained, in whatever capacity, by one industry, 
ha\’e a common interest in its prosperity. When the 
raw material is imported from a great distance, or the 
methods of manufacture are complex, or the sale of 
the finished product is effected far from the factory, 
this solidarity of interest is apt to be obscured. But 
in a smalt community depending entirely upon agri- 
culture, the sense of solidarity is strong; it is patent 
that all classes in an Indian village must suffer from a 
drought which suspends husbandry altogether, or from 
a frost, which tills the ripening grain in the ear. 
When the cultivator cannot sow his seed, the landlord 
t, 3 S rio difhcuUy in rcaliring that he can get no rent 
cor the artisans in anticipating s/mtfar misfortunes for 



COMPETITION IN AN INDIAN \TLU\CE is 


themscIvTs. To this consciousness of interdepend- 
ence must be added a sense of unit)' which spnnfrs 
from the comparative isolation of the s'illagc Taken 
tofTctiier, the two form powerful bonds which knit the 
inhabilanls of Oic village intoa vcr>' compact industnat 
unit. Hut solidarity of interest is not incompatible witti 
c^-mpctilion, nor docs familiarity nccc'*‘.3nly beget 
friendliness;* and in a Indian S'Ulage there are the 
same motives which prompt men to pursue their 
economic interest as in all industrial comroonitics.t 

Tlic landlord desires, as a rule, to let his land to the 
best advantage ; the tenant is anxious to pay as low a 
rent as |yissihle,and to sell his produce for the highest 
price it will fetch. When he finds tliat he can make a 
larger profit by raising wheat than by gTo%s mg sugar- 
lane or cotton, he docs not hesitate to pur*.ue the 
course which he thinks roost advantageous The 
artisans realire when there is a demand for their 
services and transfer themselves to places ^outside the 
village) where they are roost highly rewanled Even 
the lowly menUla whose part in the lal *•> stem has 
for generations been degrading drudgery, struggle to 
improve their lot, and when an opjHjrtunity presents 
it si'll engage In the cultivation of land like their betters. 
The readiness with which they h.ave in mcvdirn times 
turned their freedom from caste restnciiuns to aceounl 
is in itself a proof that thev have a i^utrk eye to their 
ecf-nomic advant.sgr. Insije the narrow circle of the 
lodisn vilhige rom{*ctilion is the rule, bs it is in the 
wideiphptp of intfniation.il commerce. Ilut lUs com- 
j'tlitiun arming jvrsons who are for the most pun 

• A‘ » M.ltr- (iT the eejs-rtryJotk, K'th in loi • *"4 ir> 
I 'fUMt, *rr-o ficre |'ei1in»cl.»B» in tt.eir cumU It.ao tt,* n 

t tv ft,i.5^-atnn rf fctf R II. It* ten K'.rtri t-vi en 
'’"/'''•rn nj t>t'*tti d VaUce Cor*.moi..;.»* In Jni.*.- it u 
t 'i w-.‘T\ury Si vV'* |h»t V.J^e •« fw cw.eio-. *t <4 

I'B Mt-.w caderWooa Vt ^ tl. 
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illiterate, who know nothing of the world beyond the 
village, and who arc for practical purposes imprisoned 
in the narrow circle of familiar fields. Such men have 
not the facilities to improve their position which are 
accessible to every boy in London and in New York. 
In respect of the most important factors governing 
their material life they arc helpless, and competition 
is more often a name for the action of inimical forces 
against which they arc powerless to contend than of 
their own endeavours to ameliorate their lot- 
Competition working in these conditions will in- 
evitably bring about results dissimilar to those which 
follow from its operation in the conditions of English 
or American industry; but this dissimilarity is no 
ground for arguing that competition does not exist 
In dealing with rent, prices, and the indebtedness of 
the peasantry, I shall have the opportunity of ex- 
amining in detail the eflTects of competition in the 
rural community. What I wish to emphasize here is 
that economic forces operate in a circumscribed area, 
that the industrial unit upon which attention must be 
concentrated is the village, and that each village is 
self-sufficient and economically independent to a 
degree which surprises those who are familiar with 
the plexus of interests by which the different pro- 
vinces of European countries are united together. 



CHAl’TER n 

luriuc ANn rRJVATE owKr.Rsmi* or land. TJir 

LASin^RD ANt> THE COVERNMEHT 

Totlir rconomist llic utitmaic justifiralion of privr.Sc 
property rert* upon the conviction that the surest 
way to brirtn al'out ttic ahundant production of » calth 
is 1.0 .secure to the producer the free diipo'sl of « hat 
liit exertions have produced Ihis general argutn^rt 
in favour of private property does not. hou ever. afTord 
any tindicatlon of private property in land Ijnd is 
the free gift of Nature, and its extent and pn>ductne 
rapantirs are not (eicept in rare ea‘e») due to the 
rxettiofts of the tsndlonl, and thrrefoTT no pruiiricev 
or disahiiiiies imposed upon the landlord could afTeri 
the prrMhirtivmess cf the land Indeed, tlirrr is no 
reason to suppose that the production of vrallh would 
lie jiTipc>led in a eodety w huh did not reeo,'Tr>'*e private 
prc<{>eity in land at all, as loni: as the use of llie land 
%sas guaranteed to the cultlS'aiiir for a season 

Jtut thnuch the landlord cannet now»Jass rest hts 
cUhos to the esclusi'c owt\riv.hip tvf land uj'on lh*“ 
».a'nr fuoiiart’ental piimiplesshirh justifies other ferns 
I'f pnvatr propt'rty, it is ptoheUr that in rarher #gr\ 
t-e Tcrderrd ten icrs to indu'trj* "f fiSrlv 
t'.fi to a thsrr in the pr\»daft Those scrviirs «-nn. 

in the protfstjon of industry In the laulf-s 
OM'dnii^n «.t eaify i.virty i\ c thirt s»ho eou'.d 
the sRiKuhiri't of seruniy and mat V } ;n lo resn 
the iTvip which he l.jvl £ t^ost 

ep S 
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valuable service to industry, for which, according to 
' the strictest cconomir reasoning, he was justified in 
claiming a share in the product. But with the growth 
of settled government, the necessity for the_ services 
' of the local landlord has declined ; his primitive 
functions are now discharged by the State, and there- 
fore liis claim to the exclusive ownership of a certain 
portion of the earth’s surface has not the economic 
justification which attaches to other forms of private 
property. 

, With this economic theory may be contrasted the 
J f Englisji and American practice of regarding land.as 

Y ■ Oie absolute property of the landlord. According to 
' . the English doctrine the land is the landlord’s to do 
Y ‘as he pleases with, and be has as good a right to 
. ^’’drive the best bargain he can in letting it, as he has 
^ ^tp sell his cattle or his grain to the highest bidder; 
■' •>. ff'ne is responsible to no one for the use to which he 
puts the land. 

‘ The Indian conception of landed property may be 
' ' ■'*'*' regarded as a compromise between these two extreme 
views. lii_.India the landlord’s title to the land is 
ack nowledged, but It is a title subject to very con- 
siderable’ limitations. On the one hand, his owner- 
ship is limited by the claim of the Stale to a joint 
interest in the land, and, on the other, by the claims 
oOhe._tenant to a semi-proprietary right (to fixity of 
tenure) m_^his holding. 

Theories respecting land tenure have always been 
to the Indian Government questions of great practical 
importance, because from time immemorial the revenue 
derived from land has been the mainstay of State 
finance. The land revenue is that proportion of the 
private landlord’s income* which is claimed by the 

* The landlord’* income i» known in oiBcial literaiure a* his 
'assets/ a term which covers rent and olher advantages aceroing 
from the ownership of Imd. 

• These "assets" mainly consist of the total rents actually received, 
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State, and in determining^ the principles upon which 
tills land revenue should l>c assessed the Govcrrunrnl 
has hren rompclled to consider the theories goveminK 
the ownership of land. Upon no other question of 
jiuhlir policy in India is the literature so voluminous 
or controversial as that relatinK to the assessment of 
land revenue. Offiri.il opinion has hern swayed first 
by one theory and afterwards by another the most 
opposite, and even if we may assume llsat a seitlrtl 
I>oiicy has at last been rearhed, the controversy is 
still so fresh that abstract speeulattons retjardinj; the 
ownership of land have a very prartieai inteir*! for 
Indian students. For convenietice of rrferenre, the 
three opinions whirh have pnmquity inflmnerd the 
iliseussion upon the ownership of Indian hind will 
l>e rTferreiJ to as (i) (he Ltonomir d«xtritir. (jt the 
LnRlish doclnnr, and (jHhc Indian ihHirme Tlir«r 
names have not mueli claim to aiTura«>. but tl'r) are 
distinctive and convenient 

Xhc Hgid applirationof the Ixonomir dcxtnnr wo-itd 
►retii to ttxjiiirr that private prx>i*eiiy m hind »ho«ild 
lie alMihshed, and that all land ilK>utd l>ee(<mr tie 
property of the State, in other words, that the |?ftd 
should |«r natumali/ed In old ewuntnes. howesrr, 
tilts IS tiaidly rver a prartieai j»obr->. l*erause the 
Slate has usually rreojnisrd the tijlts rf tetimn 
}M-rsons In a l*enrfi<is1 tiitcirsl iu the lar.ii. end these 
lipht* rarinot Ik* mthdrawti without ir’ustice HtH 
ttllliniij^h the St.ite iv pledged to raaintfn llic riolirg 
pu\ ilrj^es rf the Jandh'id. it miebt Ir^.lir-iatr I) t; j r-i- 
pnste to ilsrli f.5l fk.li:ie in'ret.in.tv in tie sitly of 


tej-rlln tl4 t <.!> i.'ii’fKt nil*! «kW <4 lull l« tbr 

('.m-wlrr^ tf •Il'WT.t !■» I* e»* *e %>r er«i* t'»» ir 

t-e t, Iitot (f % «<’.« (ewsKS tit jKt>« I. »«.•! tti 
»*•!« Ufy-tk, kill vne fixyn fix- Is, *>s.t wJ-t !«•»*.*,•, «» , 

Ttrf *n, r4 O'* %' (f rs.»1 

Ai'" »• r t>iinj Aha t*» ' k *..f tl .• V 

liu'i* . • (-.1. » Vm. I W |i-» l*na In ws'k |.s t' It I - 1.*- i . 
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jfnrt phrr Iifir’hfrS In thr pntirion 

nf inrorn- fmm t?ir l.irifl. 

In-; fm Ir; fin p'l-wi'f In rnntfpl Jh" *n«’ of it. 

Tim r^i* if' vt/-w raVrn of t>n<f In InTi-J by thm»* 
<>.In r".tiP.t4(n''»t lb*t lb** llO'f T-V?min vv.it tint 4 t»T. 
I\i1 w-j»» frnt ft W4t rftspfC'-tl ifiJ! thn Stttr jn Irffn 
hi'l «?tvpttv»! l{»p|f of Jt« ^tiprrtflr prnpru-t.iry 

ngbi m lb'- ljr<l . thr mot? tb «t oonM bf 4sinrtpf| w.u 
tbit ffi'fjjri m tl-o p.«tl Ii ul rrno^nitntf thntrnsnt* 
chin to futiy nf trnufr. t>t4t wbifn frrnifnulns: M-s 
ri^bs r.n* to b** »{jsp^«ip<tr»! from bh hnfdrrt^jc fon.: 
sv br jvsul htv fcTM tn thr |'4rawo«nl ibry 

lu'l aetiially ricrrttctl tboif pftvilrg- of sppropfi.itinsc 
l*» ibr Slate llir vtbntr of the uirrr.itofl valitr of land 
ITiiv view foftifircl by the f^nertion ih.lf It )♦ the 
State wbirli now frfulrrt to aifrirnlturr, and to aff 
industry, the tervtcev which tbr /jmmdar u^ctl In 
lawIcHv <lays to perform; it i» thr State which now 
ronfcri upon the aRneultunct creunty in which to 
punue his industty'.anci it it the State which executes 
most of the permanent improc-cments upon the land- 
such as irriKation*canaN. dramjKe-euts, roads, and 
railways. According to this view of the relation of 
the State to land, the Indian camindar was but an 
agent for the collection of the State revenue, and he 
was entitled to nothing more than a percentage of his 
colicclions as a recompense for his trouble. This 
view gained support from the fact that a considerable 
number of persons who are now recognised by the 
British Government as the owners of estates, were 
originally nothing more than fanners of the revenue — 
i.e., persons who accepted the contract of collecting 
the Government Ues'cnuc on condition of keeping to 
themselves a certain percentage of their collections. 
The practical application of this view would, of course, 
have been to raise the land-tax so as to take from the 
zamindar all profits in excess of those surrendered to 
him at the last settlement.) The theory of State land- 
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lof(3ism was opposrd by all wlio wisfinl to see a limit 
placed upon fulure assessments, and ulio locAcd iij»on 
the land revenne simply as a tax upon acnculiurt , l<. 
be !>ept wilhin Uic same limits as taxes upon oihrs 
industries. In the course of this conirovrr»\, which 
was lonR maintained and very aid) deb-itcd, the Under 
Secretary of Slate for India, Sir E M.-illct, pul fnn\i 
a nnsrl vmdiration of private property in land 'Th' 
function of mil,' lie arRued. ‘is to restrain the undue 
prc‘sure of popuhnmn on the soil The prr^cncc of 
rent is the result of the demand for lan<l prcvsinj; on 
the supply. The private landlord j*rrf'irms fur sen ills 
functions analo;;oiis t«> tliose of the fort sulli r ' m 
" repratrr," in adapttnK demand to r-upply, popv.l.ition 
to means of subsisleme llis demand f<‘r n-nl is a 
waminR to pass on to unocrupinl lands and |..'»iuTes 
new, or to cease to increase and muhiply vs ihnai 
replenishing the earth, and it is u wariiinK rth.ih 
ranimt Ik? disreKaided svitli impunit) of by the 
jlijTKier'l tli* V of tabitiK the lent fiom the ecTir-uliufal 
class in the name of the State and hardii'R tl bat I. to 
the whole i*opuUlion as proprietors of the wnl • 

Inlfresiinj; as is the «{uf*titm of tlie n-ilioiultrat. m 
of the land, it is lo'-less to disesos n any futihet hr'c. 
beoaiisr tlif Csivirtimeni of Indn has defn itly re- 
pudistiil snrh b coneijnion of its n,?fts in the tanif 
•Tlic Ibttish Gostmmrni has cvetyssherr t.ii’.-rrrd 
isf ivio^rnoetl a j'fisale ii,;ht in lin 1. and n la'p- 
flttfls of eourtry '-IW-njral, Oodh, end tbr ssbuV of 
Noithei-n lnih.\,l,)rrsanple— « hss cipitf'l) 
the pn'j’netjry tijilits of the Und’-‘T\1 rrd itie 
o\snri-» It IS theti. Jm}>,»sviMf any tv-'-fct to irs 
t'O'idly that the State tale* a rrrt f;on the 1, •'d 
bobVis itfsuVd as trr>aits Tlirre t'c r> d.ivlv 
saves sshrie eonmiTl is the i“'e«o.*.it*r I 'rtr'r c' 
pattin.hr Itn.ls a* »l is «-T wat'r i f p t-J 

• ‘Vh Ij'.i'V W.TH • IV,, rt lM.*u 'St^i.r *1,3 f . 
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land In general ; but we are speaking of cultivated 
land in villages and estates. The Government is cer- 
tainl}' not owner of this; the utmost it does-is to 
regard the land as hypothecated to itself as_security 
(in the last resort) for the Land Revenue" assessed 
upon it.'* 

The Economic doctrine has therefore never been 
applied to the ownership of land in India; and since 
the State has formally recognised private property in 
land the landlords have as good a title to their estates 
as any owners of property. I hold most strongly that 
when once the State has recognised the lenity of 
private property in any commodity, be it in land or 
slaves, or any other form of wealth, the owner cannot 
be dispossessed of it without fair compensation. 
Whatever arguments may be found in abstract reason 
against private property in land, they do not release 
the State from the pledge which it has given by re- 
cognising the legality of this form of property. 

. 'But if the Economic doctrine may be considered to 
have now only an academic Interest the same cannot 
be said of the English doctrine. English conceptions 
of landed property have in the past greatly influenced 
the Land Revenue policy of the Government. The 
English officials who took over this province at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century were anxious to 
create in India a body analogous to the landlord class 
in England. This end they believed would be realized 
by fixing the land-tax in perpetuity. By this means 
the landlord would know exactly what sum he had to 
pay to the Government every year, and he would have 
the strongest inducement to improve his estate in the 
kno%vledge that anything which he could make from it 
over and above the land-tax would be his private pro- 
perty' and not subject to any imposition from the 
State. Soon after the acquisition of this province at 
* ‘A Short Account ol Ihe Land Revenue and it* Administration 
in Rritish India,’ B. H. Baden>POwcll, p. 49. 
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tht bcf^nninf; of the nineteenth century", the Govern- 
ment therefore formalfy declared its intention of 
makinp a permanent seukmcni with the Undholdrrs 
— that is to say, of filing in perpetuity tlie tax ujwn 
rent. Thu intention was stated unequivryally in a 
circular, ksued by the CommuMoners who then dis- 
charged the functions of the Hoard of Revenue (Messrs 
R, \V. Cox and M. G. TueVer), to all cnUectors, daictj 
September 7, 1^17 

• Jl is almost unnrfcssary lo obsers'e that pnnripJr* 

which scarcely admit of a question, and which rrernt 
experience in the I./)wer Provinces* may now he con- 
sidered to have established m the most satisfactory 
muincf, point to the espediencyof limiting the demand 
of Government upon land ; and the Governor-General 
in Council, m enacting Regulation «o of iho?. has 
evidently had in anew to extend to the Ceded and 
Conquernl Temtorj-* the beiirfits which have alrraily 
l*ern realired in Hrngal from the prariieal o[>eration 
of those principles 'Hie permanent settlement ron- 
cliided in the Hengal IVovinces has nolonously hem 
attendeil with the happie«t»oeress,cnd the fiounshirg 
Mate of tho*e prosmees must, we ihieA, Ik* BSfTil>ed 
in an eminent degree to thet wueand salutary measme 
. , . We n»n*>sler »t to l>e « |v..im established that It IS 
drsiralile to extend to tlie Ceded and Con-jurml Tern- 
tofj the brneflt of a f>cnnsrrnl settlemeo' whmffrr 
siuumstanCTs may odrr.il of it. end the shuf obji-i-t of 
our present reference to yoy is 10 averlsm hiw f»r 
tlir pn-sert stale of jwrdntrir! en'x>u-aget sn<»}*iit m 
that the ensuing |.ettlrTner.t ranl*e prmsnf rt, 

runsistently '"'h • pneprr reganS to the tights of ll e 
laUi^hobh IS and lensr.tis, and to the irtrtntt and 
rlj*rHftlii'ns of C»osrfT*mrr.l.*l 

• J--*--* tVCst •I*.! Cna^Ufryii 

ts-«..w» »r Afr*. 

t liinw !!■.» 

fS.'^.m-rK AU4l.,l..,V !»■> 
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Even as late as 1820 this was still supposed to be 
the official view. In a minute dated May 24, 1820, 
Mr. J. Adam wrote ; ' It is agreed on all hands, in this 
country at least, and will not, I apprehend, be denied 
by the Honourable Court, that the Government is 
pledged, sooner or later, to impose a limitation on the 
public demand from the land in the Ceded and Con- 
quered Provinces,'* 

For the Indian tenants it was a fortunate accident 
that the local officers, to whom the Commissioners 
addressed themselves in, 1807, did not believe that the 
time had then come for making the settlement perma- 
nent. Their grounds for this opinion were that the 
country was at that time siill very impoverished and 
depopulated. There is abundant evidence that this 
was the case. Almost all the early collectors deplore 
the depopulation of their districts, and refer to ^ex- 
tensivejracts of waste land.’ Nothing has brought so 
vividly before my own imagination the thinness of the 
population in those days as an account given by an 
English traveller in 1794 of his journey through a 
country which I know well. This is how he describes 
his ride from Kotl Aligarh) to Jalali, a townlet 
some fifteen miles from Aligarh : 

‘The country resumed its desolate appearance. ^ U 
was a flat waste abandoned entirely to Nature, no sign 
of human industry being visible. All that broke the 
uniform surface was a waving line traced faintly in 
the sand by preceding travellers, who seemed to have 
followed the footsteps of each other as I did theirs. 
... At five in the afternoon a village built upon a 
sandy protuberance, which rose above the general 
level, appeared before us towards the horuon.’t 

In the course of the last century the aspect of the 
country has been entirely changed. At the present 

* ‘ Revenue Records 0/ Ibe NOTth^Western Province*, Allahabad, 

1818-1820, p. 303. 

^ "Travels in India One llnndred Years Ago,' Thomas 
London : J. Osgood SfcIlwaineandCo., 189J. 
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<ljy llic roarf from Koll runs tlirough an almoit un* 
brnkcn scries of crops and gardens to %vhcre Jalali lies 
‘ bosom'd IhkIi in tufted trees.’ 

Tlic local orTiccrs, in reply to the Commissioners 
deprecated a permanent aettlcmcnt a« Jon;; as the 
roiintrj* was so thinly populated. They fore'jw tfi.it 
under a settled Government large tracts of land, th< n 
waste, would be brought under the plough, and th,it 
by a settlement made before this land ssa* briuight 
under cultivation, the Govxrnment vsouM Ik. debarred 
from all share in the profits of agriruSture in these 
tratla Tlic O'mmiSMonera themselves, after an ei» 
tensive tour, decided that a perm.snfnt frttlcmenl 
would he unwi»e ' while the was r r> limited 

compared to the extent of its area ’ 

' Tlie permanent settlement was. then fore, pot re- 
jected, hut merely postponed It is interrstirg to 
pole that those who deprecated the immcthaie intr«.- 
dudion of a permanent stitlrmenl did n<it fore'rr 
what was to Mill the greatert objeetirm to ruing an 
immulabtr tas upon rentals- namely, th.ii in a prr>- 
gressive lofiety the value of land is alwaj-s n'tn;: 
witliout any riToit on the part of the landownrrs 
•The ordinary piogtess of society which iniTcasts in 
wealth, ' Mill truly observes, ‘iv at all tines tend.ng to 
augment tlie uu-orres of landlonS, to give them t-oth 
a greater smoiint and a greater p *rj>ortir<n of the 
wealth ofthe tommiinily.indcjKndrr.th of »n> trouMe 
t'T outlay Innim'd by thmulves They gix,'W mh, 
as it were. In thrir tlorpts-itboci woilsng, « i 

esi-noniring What tlalm have they. s'O tie ccr-.T.| 
piioriples ol nxial jus|n-e. toll is arcen'icn • f iirhc-t > 
111 w hat wi>uld they have l>ee-n wrorpe-d if socm'v hjvl 
fixun the I'rgiriirg irscTvrsJ the riglt of ta» rg tt.e 
ijv>!-!atn^ u> In.-ressc of lent, to the I .ghci't a'" rt 
iccjviiinl \ y rttMOiial rsigrniirsr In the mveM- uJ 
tl.r Mtiftem.th tefturj the latidiwds t-f the TtOrd 
I'nn.ints d.J indeed grvw n.hrr, xsvt wire, in tl r^r 
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sleep, because the price of agricultural produce rose 
enormously with the growth of population, the de- 
velopment of means of transport, and the inflation of 
the currency, to none of which can the landlords of 
India claim to have contributed. 

But these arguments against a permanent settlement 
were not present to the minds of the English officers 
of the first quarter of the nineteenth century. They 
were in sympathy with the proposal to fix the land 
revenue in perpetuity, but they advised that that 
decisive step should be postponed until the countiy 
was more fully populated. The result of this post- 
ponement was that they became better acquainted 
with the Indian conception of land tenure, and as this 
acquaintance deepened they modified their precon- 
ceived notions of the absolute proprietary rights of 
the landlord, From the first the Government had 
shown a laudable desire to make settlements of the 
land revenue with the actual landholders and not with 
contractors who offered to farm the revenue for them. 
They were conscious of their ignorance of essential 
facts; they did not know who the actual landholders 
were, and they directed their officers to make inquiries 
upon this point. The answers which they received 
are evidence of the perplexity into which new names 
and unfamiliar proprietary rights had plunged the 
English officers. In reply to the Board's circular 
regarding tenures (1808) Mr. T. Balfour wrote from 
Gorakhpur: ‘The ancient landlords, whether under 
the denomination zemindar, talookdar, rajah, or baboo, 
are admitted to have a proprietary right.' His neigh- 
bour, Mr. W. J. Sands, the collector of Bareilly, on 
the other hand, describes the ' talookdar ’ as a person 
who held estates in farm from the Government, and 
declares that the ‘talookdar’ usually asserted no 
claim to proprietary rights; ‘there are, however, 
some,’ he says, ‘ who from long possession assert a 
right, and deny the proprietary right of the village 
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zemindars, who, on tlie other hand, aifert claims on 
•written documents, and as the aeknowledfjcd hnrs o( 
reputed [>roprielors of the soil.* Mr. Sands, howr\ rr. 
fails to arrive at any ver^' definite conclusions. ‘ Tlir 
propriclarj’ right in the soil of the acknowledged pro- 
prietors is extremclj’ doubtful. From the great fanhly 
with which in this part of the country dcrtls are pro- 
duced, it is difHcull to decide the right, if any should 
really exist * 

The result of ihnr study of land tenures was to 
convince the Rnglish officers that there were in India 
suh-propnclors, who had undemaMc nghli, and that 
these rights had licrn overlooked m the pennanrnt 
settlement which was made with the landholders in 
llengal. Sir J L Colebrooke, m a minute dated 
July JJ, iRJO, speaks of the 'mtlaneholy re*u!t> of ihe 
ermfs of the Pennanent Seitlment in the Ixwvrr 
Province^,* He goes on to say ‘ITe error* were 
twofold; they consisted. fir»tly, tn the s-infue of 
what may he denominated the ycom.-nr), hj rrrgirg 
all vill.sgc rights, whether «f property e>r <x-rx){v,snr). 
in the all-devounng reeognutnn of the rer»ind*r'» 
paramount piopcrlyin the soil, and sreondlj.in th" 
aarnfire of the i*eas 3 ntfy hy svic swrrp-r- rnsrt^'rrit, 
wlndi left the remindar !•» male ! is setthr’tTi wth 
them on stub term* as he t choot^ to rr’^ui'r' 
C"lrlit\v-Ve «a» a s»am adulate of ihe pfsri'ipte of 
Jw-rmiiier.t settlement, for he fhisea h’s m.invtr w.'t 
t’ ese si-r'ids- '(In the cse of f.nitty the 

eoiii.tij, inw!.).!i I base rr'vlrd fo;ij-ts\« vi»rK»n{ 

« arm ire hi wh.ieh, tl rcugh the rail) pjiti. ’ !i of t* “ 
Ute Warren llaitirgs in wlretif^ me t >t 

to the Gourrmint as l.•~K *rs t’ e k- 
finning i'f I'V.^v i t.asY Un-ne *.n tn 1 trs;i. 

Mt'te pa>t ftiim the aj-r cd cifltccn, 1 «'i '.’3 Irrt a 
tisie lit isfai lion if. \ y the Js,{ »<t w! ms t 'h ^r’ » » -.t- 
1 I t>'vihl fiittf f r*sa*',l »n ! is.-.r t.»-ti » ta 

Ifs-ioe ihr f 'i < hi Ited < '■f In 
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sleep, because the price of agricultural produce rose 
enormously with the growth of population, the de- 
velopment of means of transport, and the inflation of 
the currency, to none of which can the landlords of 
India claim to have contributed. 

But these arguments against a permanent settlement 
were not present to the minds of the English officers 
of the first quarter of the nineteenth century. They 
were in S3mpathy with the proposal to fix the land 
revenue in perpetuity, but they advised that that 
decisive step should be postponed until the country 
was more fully populated. The result of this post- 
ponement was that they became better acqu-iinted 
with the Indian conception of land tenure, and as this 
acquaintance deepened they modified their precon- 
ceived notions of the absolute proprietary rights of 
the landlord. From the first the Government had 
shown a laudable desire to make settlements of the 
land revenue with the actual landholders and not with 
contractors who offered to farm the revenue for them. 
They were conscious of their ignorance of essential 
facts; they did not know who the actual landholders 
were, and they directed their officers to make inquiries 
upon this point. The answers which they received 
are evidence of the perplexity into which new names 
and unfamiliar proprietary rights had plunged the 
English officers. In reply to the Bo.ird's circular 
regarding tenures (1808) Mr. T. Balfour wrote from 
Gorakhpur; 'The ancient landlords, whether under 
the denomination zemindar, talookdar, rajah, or ba^, 
are admitted to have a proprietary right’ Ills neigh- 
bour, Mr. W. J. Sands, the collector of Bareilly, on 
the other hand, describes the ‘talookdar’as a person 
who held estates in farm from the Government, an 
declares that the ‘talookdar’ usually asserted ro 
claim to proprietary rights; ‘there are, however, 
some,’ he says, ‘ who from tong /wsscsslon assert a 
right, and deny the proprietary right of the village 
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zemindars, wlio, on tlic other hand, assert claims on 
written documents, and as the acknow!cdj;cd heirs of 
reputed proprietors of the soil.' Mr. Sands, however, 
fails tn arrive at any very definite conclusions. ‘ 7 hr 
proprietary riKlit in the soil of the acknowled.crd pro- 
prietors IS extremely doulitful. Trom the preat facility 
witli which in this part of the country decils are pro- 
duced, It is diiricult to decide the npht, if any should 
really exist ' 

llir result of their study of land tenures was to 
mnviiK'c the l^plish officers that there were in India 
luli-proprietors, who had undeniable nphts, and that 
these riphts had lieeii overlooked in the f>ermanrnt 
settlement wliieh was made with the landholders in 
Hrnpal Sir J E Colelirooke, m a minute dated 
July IJ, iPjo, speaks of the •mehsncholy results of the 
errors of fhe Permanent Settlement in the l^xwer 
ProvincfS* lie pocs on to say ‘The errors wrrr 
twofold; they <tmsi»ted. firjlly. In the s.-crifife of 
what may l>e dcnnminaitd the yromcnr), t>y nrrpirp 
all villapr liphlii, whctlter of pnipcrty or f^rrujvmey. 
In Ihc atl-dcvourinp rrex>, Tnition of the rmundar’s 
pitamouni pnjpcity in tf-e 50.I . and secxmifly, m the 
laeri^ice of the peasantry by 4*ne sssetpiop 
winch left the ze!Tiin<Sar to male l.ls setttcmrrt with 
them on stuh trims as he mifl I rluto'r ii> mjj'rr* 
Coif hr«'»<-ilr was a ssann advexale ol the principle r.f 
pfimaner.t settlrneni. f-»r he rIo»es l.i» r-.inute u;!h 
these- scolds: *On the rve of fniMy I’-e 

eoiiMiy in sshich 1 hsse resided (cttydwo sesrv, zn1 
»n'r\jcr inwhifli, ll.rc>.:j;h tlie earls pjr-j,.’.!\ t«f l‘ r 
Utr Wsnrn llasims* in sebtiini me f 't ihmar! 
Secretary to the Oosemmeri as a,:%f a» t*- J.*.. 
iTir.mn? «if 1 IsiiT ts'cn.- an r'^.v m-i i*. 1 tr-rp *■- 

sit'le p'.M firm the apr rf rir! teen, I >h -ul ! fi f ! a 
tisie u faction tf, I'.V the ts-t fcet td rcy »■*' •‘vl ej 

rnce, ] s’»i.’d Tattre n-t xe'j J,s.-f t,r 

v<-<s te the Mf tv i'e» ,sf a 'ej ♦e-ms'-ictt to i* -,r 
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portion of the British territories in which the last 
Uvelve years of an active life have been employed.* 
Colebrooke wished to obviate the ‘ melancholy errors ' 
of the Permanent Settlement in Bengal by the legal 
recognition of the rights of the tenants, occupants, 
and sub-proprietors; he urged that ‘a short enact- 
ment, declaring the resident tenants .to .be_not re- 
movable as long as they continue to pay. the same 
rent which they have paid during the last five years 
or in the last year preceding the year in which. the 
Settlement with the zemindar will begin to be perma- 
nent, would secure, even in these estates, the benefit 
of such permanency to every class of the agricultural 
community.' Colebrooke’s conception of a permanent 
settlement was, therefore, of something very different 
the measure which has enriched the Jando^vners in 
Bengal. If his suggestion had been accepted, the 
landlords of this province would at this day be 
receiving a bare lo per cent on the rental of the land 
under cultivation in 1820. Other officers besides 
Colebrooke realized that the tenants and sub-proprie- 
tors had rights which the English servants of the 
Company had at first ignored. Mr. H. Newnham (in 
giving evidence before the Select Committee on the 
affairs of the East India Company in 1833) said: 'We 
{i.e., the English) recognise no rights in the rj’Ot. 1 
do not believe we have upheld the rights of the ryot 
in any part.’ And he proceeded, in words which 
show the change which was coming over official 
opinion: ‘In a few cases there is hereditary affection 
between the ryot and the zemindar, so that he sets 
his rent to the Government demand; but in most 
cases only the zemindar would profit by a permanent 
settlement.’ 

With the realization of the tenant’s rights, it became 
clear that no settlement could be made in perpetuity 
which did not give legal recognition to these sub- 
proprietary rights. As it was impossible to attempt 
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If/p^lalion until the Govcrnmrnt wai in ,01 

rictailcd information respecting the s-arious forms of ' 
tenure actually recognised in the countr)\ it was 
derided lo prepare *a record, of rights' in every 
village or estate before settling the ‘land revenue 
which it svas to paj'. This decismtt s^s.tmVKlied in 
Regiilatian VH. of jRja, which mark^ d^ur- ^ 
turr from the English doctrine of landownr 
llic Regulation of i8jj was exrcUent in prinripir, 
and Indicates the tendency to rccognis'" sshat 1 base 
railed the Indian mnerptinn of landed property , but 
the Regulation could not l»e rflinrntly svorked partly 
by reason of some assessment difScullies and partly 
because of the dcfirienry of local e*tabbs!imrn!s and 
the burden ibrown on tbe sctllemem ofTircri \sbo bad 
Id inquire into and deride rights at the same time that 
they were assessing the revenue llie pn>gTrss made 
under this Regulation was so slow that in the Aligarh 
district, for example, only 13; nllagcs were revrtilenl 
In seven years, the average l*cipg nmetren j'er annum 
It was esiiletit that at this rate of pn'gress the settle* 
nicnt of the province ss-ould be mdefinctelj |»nnpnncd, 
and after a special committee bad a-t to into the 
whole matter, an amending law ssas passed, wh'^h is 
known to histof)' as Regulation IX o! iFit He 
pimriplfs then laid dossn lias-e rietrrtitier iK^n de* 
parted fmm, and e> rr since that date it has * irna.rrd 
a sbvliiirl feature of the system that th^ senlr~>fi 
Inn'linl two liranrbrs of woil-H*t 
t?l fis<al TliC r.rvt saas eohj'ritiod with I'r as,Ti* 
taiTUornl and re«'ord of rigl ts«n 1 tlie Sf e>'*' 1 « .’.'i t' e 
valuation cf land and the assr*v~rr.t f)f thrttst-'ur 
di-mind. RVid she adjustrses.t « ( set <1 trriT's'* 

Ibidr-T Regulstlon IX «t «*JJ srttJr"r*5a w^rr 
itiadr lor a 1 ‘rtl'vl of tl.irt) sears 71 e p'l*. p'.e o' 
petTnsner.t vrsilrmert s* ** •s.-.t or-naltj d *r b.t 

• -l^Pi.t w u, .t t»-*‘ b it 
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wth the modification of the English doctrine of land- 
ovsmership the desire to see it introduced declined, 
and the decision upon this point was therefore post- 
poned. In the course of the ensuing thirty or forty 
years the rise in the value of agricultural produce, 
followed by a rise in rents, brought home to the 
officers of the Govenwnent the fact that there might 
be a rise in the value of land due to the progress of 
society to which the owner of the land had not con- 
tributed ; it is probable, also, that they were inOuenced 
by the growth of economic opinion in England, and 
the writings of J. S. Mill, which predisposed them to 
sjTnpathize wtth proposals for keeping all increase in 
the \*alue of land in the hands of the Stale. What- 
ever the cause may have been, official opinion had 
swayed by the lime the first settlements made under 
Regulation IX. of iSjj came up for revision from the 
English doctrine of landownership and approximated 
to the opposite theory of land nationaliralion. Opinion 
eventually came to rest on a compromise betiveen the 
two extreme V7eivs,and the theory now generally held 
is that to which I have given the name of the Indian 
doctrine of landownership The right to private pro- 
perty in land is recognised, but it is subject to two 
limitations, the first of which consists in sharing with 
the Govemraent all increments in the income derived 
from land, and the second consists in the recognition 
of the serai-proprietary right of the tenant to fixity of 
tenure. 

The Indian landlord may well have thought that 
the distinction between rent and tax was a mere matter 
of words. What was of practical importance was the 
amount which the Slate collected from him in the 
shape of land roTnue. The two questions of *ni' 
{Martance to him were <i) what was the proportion of 
his gross income frxim the land which he would have 

surrender to the State, and ( 2 ) upon what principle 
officers of Covemreent wtmld estimate his income. 
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ITc last is of as much practical consequence a' the 
Hrsl, fur if his income is motJeraCc-iy estimated, the 
landlord can affonl to pay a larue proportion of «l , 
v\licrcas an assessment xvbicli professes to be only a 
small proportion of his income maj be scry burden- 
some in fact, ifllial income has l>ecn overcstimatf d 
With regard to l!ie first, the aiissser is easily (;ivrn 
In the last hundred years the Cos'cmmenl has sur- 
rendered to the landlords a <onstantl)' inereasinc pro- 
portlon of the income from land llie folloss mq table' 
shows the {jrndual increase in the share of the 'a* sets' 
which the projinctors have Ivern allowed to retain . 
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It it rather startlmR t*> find that the ofTicrrs who 
were desinius of creatine * l«xl.v of Lnshsh Irf.tlh'rdt 
in India were at the time Icsyint; a tas u(n>n land 
equal to 90 pri cent of the assets Nor »\rre thrir 
tstimatcs of the assets Icninil In many rases we 
know that their assessments irprrsejued an increase 
iijs-vn the demands of t!ie Oosemmrnt to whifh thej 
HHYoedml t 

1 brwr rstiinatrs, too, were ronstarth bem;; m ivot, 
end usually rnhancerl TJie feral I oJor> ol the prts. 
\itvT, untd the pasMTii; of |vepu.!t?inn Vll «f iJrr. 


• ihfi »5 AlU* «,< r- rj 

f Ia Wa tijnr^ (•If t.nJ IWS llce^e »t-» 
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with the modification of the English doctrine of land- 
ownership the desire to see it introduced declined, 
and the decision upon this point was therefore post- 
poned. In the course of the ensuing thirty or forty 
years the rise in the value of agricultural produce, 
followed by a rise in rents, brought home to the 
officers of the Government the fact that there might 
be a rise in the value of land due to the progress of 
society to which the owner of the land had not con- 
tributed ; it is probable, also, that they were influenced 
by the growth of economic opinion in England, and 
the writings of J. S. Mill, which predisposed them to 
sympathize with proposals for keeping all increase in 
the value of land in the hands of the State. What- 
ever the cause may have been, official opinion had 
swayed by the time the first settlements made under 
Regulation IX. of 1833 came up for revision from the 
English doctrine of landotvnership and approximated 
to the opposite theory of land nationalization. Opinion 
eventually came to rest on a compromise between the ■ 
two extreme views, and the theory now generally held 
is that to which I liave given the name of the Indian 
doctrine of landownership. The right to private pro- 
perty in land is recognised, but it is subject to two 
limitations, the first of which consists in sharing wth 
the Government all increments in the income derived 
from land, and the second consists in the recognition 
of the semi-proprietary right of the tenant to fixity of 
tenure. 

The Indian landlord may well have thought that 
the distinction between rent and tax was a mere matter 
of words. What was of practical importance was the 
amount which the State collected from him in the 
shape of land revenue. The two questions of mi- 
•portance to him were (i) what was the proportion 0 
his gross income from the land which he would have 
to surrender to the State, and {2) upon what pnncip e 
the officers of Government would estimate his income. 



tmk eakkv settlements 


Hut in spile of mtscnlcuUltons such as this llie burdin 
laid upon Mainpuri wai, in the opinion of iuccccdtnj: 
orTiccm, unduly heavy. 

The same ttorj* is told of other districts. The caily 
fiscal liislors' of Ahcarh was very carefully invrslijjated 
by Mr. \V. II. Smith in his Settlement Report (»?74) 
Hr asserts that there was an enormous inrrease tn 
the revenue up to t*Jl* 't ruse from Ri i.ory.ojit 
In iJtO4*0$, to Rs. 3.s»4.oaj in iSts>i 6 , or ?i p^r 
cent, in twelve yean No ficutes are recorded for 
suhsefjuent >cars, but ‘sve may infer ihai the total 
cnhanrrmrnl of revenue tn the territory noiv forminc 
Aliparh from to ifijj was IntJc lets than »c» per 
rent., and it is certain that the Krr.itcr part of this 
inerease is due to the twelve years l>eforr ihf>' 
This cnonnoui increase of revenue seems to sus:f'e«t 
an InereasinR sesTnty of taxation, but the fai ts rf.i n<*i 
alloRrlher bear out tins interpretation The extension 
of rultivation was even more rapid than thr mhini'" 
ment of revenue Itcfore the establishment of Rntiilv 
rule the distrjfl was srrj- thinly j'opuUtH, as was 
shown aliovr from the esidenre of an eye'Witr.ms in 
• »n*l in iJto? the mlleriot ss-n‘tf to the cf 

Comitilssionrri that 'the distrut was in a s-rry un- 
inittisntfd cond.lion in n'nseijuenre of f-irmer piitrule, 
that frojurnl ret elutions in itir Coserrmrr.t, tlr 
tapaiity of the public ofTirer*, arrt tlie rxtortjin of the 
farmers (of the revenue} had ct>erkrd tbr growth of 
(•opubtii'T', that the rasaces cf tbr far’ines of ipf j 
and ipjt svrir not y-rt osxrcome, ard that tl e d sttirt 
ssas altoRf tlief in an ttrposTtsthe-l state ' 
ivlv.nietl to the duiilii and waste land was brt'aff l 
under ri'!m 9 tii>n as soon as peace and secvriir wr»e 
Mr \V II Smith’s cahn.l»*icr.t are as 
fu'tons : * 1 p"i tat bet sender ibe «xa»l in rTin'Jii'f r ; 
that In ly*.’ cvbutti.m in Ali£ 5 il„ e-ven muT tfii. 
bad di'.-btcxl, and that s nrr ib.»j it r-«>t law intre 
Iban d.v.ildfd In iHj., Iin\ ll t rrsxMie rt'f c'' < 

J 
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was one of constant change. The following settle- 
ments were put in force in different districts at slightly 
different dates, but in order to give an idea of their 
chronological place in fiscal history I give the dates 
upon W’hich they took place in Mainpuri : 

The First Triennial Settlement ... i8oi-3 to i?04-s 
The Second Triennial Settlement ... i8o5-6 toif<c7-8 
The Quadrennial Settlement ... 1808.9 to i8n-ii 

The Quinquennial Settlement ... tSi2>t3 (0 iSi6-i7* 

In the eyes of later officers better acquainted with 
the people and with scientific principles of land settle- 
ment, these early assessments appeared excessive and 
very hastily framed ‘The main end’ (of the first 
triennial settlement), wrote Mr. McConaghey in 1875, 
‘apparently seemed to have been to obtain as much of 
the gross produce of an estate as possible, compatible 
with reservation to proprietors of such a quota as 
would not drive them to refuse engagements.’ One 
mitigation of the severity of the assessments was 
found in the ignorance of the officers of the time. Of 
the third, or quadrennbl settlement, we have a few 
details Mr. Batson, who settled part of Mainpuri, 
first gives an account of the precautions against fraud 
which he had taken in framing his estimates, and con- 
cludes thus : * Nothing further occurring to me at pre- 
sent as necessary to obseiwe on the mode by which I 
formed my gross estimate, I have only to remark that 
the assessment is by no means equal to what the 
pargannah could bear, as 1 have since the conclusion 
of the assessment been informed by a respect-ible 
native, that it is only in the small estates where I ha\e 
come near the true assets. He states that in the larger 
ones 1 am sometimes 20 per cent., but in general not 
within 30 or 35 and 40 per cent, of the true resources 

• Ttu Kttiw.eot was in most district! conlinoed ^ 
cf £t« j-cxe*—6e)t theniyOvt 

rietit order in iSw; agiin Iroin 18*7 to the end cl ilj*. 
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Hut In spitr of rniscalailations mdj this ihc burden 

bid upon Mainpuri was, In the opinion of auccffdiPK 

ofTicers, unduly heax'y. 

The same storj' «' told of other diitricit. Tlic early 
fiscal hi‘>tor)'of Aligarh was very carefully investtgated 
by Mr. \V. II. Sraitii tn hi* Settlement Report (iP7<) 
lie n»scrls that there was an enormous infrea«e in 
the revenue up to »R33, H ro«e from R», l,9^?,97S 
In tSo<»o5, to Rs. 3,314.011 in iHij-ifi, or ?i {>er 
cent in twehe year* No fi;:ure* are rrc-ordetl for 
iubsequent year*, but *we may infer that the total 
enhancement of resTnue in the territory now formin;; 
Alif^aih from 1P04 to 1833 wa» little le>.i than loj per 
eeni., and it i» certain that the Rreater part of this 
liicreaar it due to the twelve years beftire iRif»' 
This enormous increase of revenue seems to turpr*! 
an Increasing ifventy oftatation. but the fail* do not 
iltoccther bear out this tnterptetation llie eitension 
uf cultivation was even more rapid than the enhaner- 
inenl of revenue. Hefore the establishment of Hntish 
rule the district was very thinly ^><•>pulaIed, «•*» 
shown above fiom the evidence of an ej-e-witre** in 
IT')*, and in 1807 the eolleclor wrote to the Hoard of 
Commissioner* that ‘the dislnrt wa» in a i-rn ith* 
rulil».ste.J condition in nmsequence ol iMnrt r-itrule. 
that finjurnt tTVolulion* tn the Covermmi, the 
rapacity of the puMif ofheer*, and the eitem'*n of th'* 
bimcfs (of the rrver.oet h«d sd. cried the fretwth of 
|.nj>uUlion, th.al tl-e ntvaset of the farurr* cf i;fj 
and I70J were not jtI overtorse, and that the d »U«'1 
wav altr-grtlior in tn irjs'»tmsl rd Hate ’ I\yu1*’i sO 
rrtuiiu'*! to the and wa«te Jar.d was t-ttv.i-n 

vmdrf r\)^lI\atlon a* f»on »s pe*ee»n 4 secvniywr-e 
rvtaUl.ihM Mt VV II SmiiV* 04i.~v.'4:»'*/ns *»t t% 
; * I «m i^lber un.*eT tl,r tnt'-k tn oon'tud e; 
that tn »vhiiit5«'T! in Al^gaih. ever sine*- ifit,, 

h>d d.siiblest. *r<d thU a-n.T if >t it rrj»t hux rr.jrr- 
then d.ns!J«'»t In if IJ., to\ <• tTveeur Tt*r ruhi* 
jl 
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valinn was Hs, j'C/s per acre; in 1840, though the 
revenue was increased, it only fell at Rs. tfiit per 
mllivatcfl acre. It would therefore appear that while 
tlic most wretched accounts of the district were being 
written, and there can be no doubt that the collectors 
faithfully gave their impressions at the time, land was 
being brought under the plough at a rate increasing 
at least 100 per cent, in thirty years.' 

There arc two Infallible tests by which .we can 
judge whether an old assessment was in practice ex- 
cessively severe or not The assessment was certainly 
excessive (i) if the Gos'cmment was unable to realire 
the demand, and (a) if estates were constantly changing 
hands. Judged by the first of these tests, the early 
settlements were excessively severe. Inability to 
realixe the full revenue was a common character- 
istic of all the Governments in India in those days, 
English as well as Muhammadan. Attempts are some- 
times made to give them credit for It by describing 
their system as one in which there was great elasticity 
of collection. ' Elasticity of collection' must always 
be characteristic of a revenue demand which it is 
physically impossible for the people to pay. If the 
people cannot pay, the demand must be remitted. 
The British Government of the early years of the 
nineteenth century are entitled to whatever credit 
may be thought to attach to such ‘elasticity of collec- 
tion.’ The revenue demands of the first Triennim 
Settlements were rarely collected in full In Aligarh 
Rs. 2,457,253 were demanded for the last year of 
settlement, 1S07-0S, of which Rs, r, 934, 3^5 were col- 
lected ; and in most districts ‘ balances,' as arrears 
were then called, accumulated. The proof that the 
Collectors were right in anticipating that the counlp' 
would recover under a settled government is to be 
found in the fact that it was possible to collect the 
revenue undei* the Second Triennial Settlemertts 3 
all, although they were not more lenient than the first. 
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As Mr. McConafrhcy «ys of Mainpuri : 'AlthojiKh 
heavy bnl.inccs <Jifl accrue, &till the collection of the 
revenue Mcms not to have been attended with that 
Insuperable difficulty whwh characterized i|ic firs? 
four years of our rule' As years advanced habmees 
became less common, and though, to the humane and 
scientific Settlement officers %sho succeeded, these 
early nsscssments appeared exrr«si\T. M is clear th.st 
the people must for some reason have been -in a better 
position to pay them than at the commencement of 
the centur)'. 

The second lest of the ses-rniv of the rrsrmir 
demand Is whether landed property was constantly 
thancinR hands. This question was rxsmined by 
Mr. W. M. Smith with considerable <arr with repaid 
In Aliparli, and the rase of this diMnet may tie 
acrepteil as typical of the province In i?ii Mr 
Nennhsm pave a sery unfavourable ai^i'unt rd the 
eondmon of the peo(^le »n this disuirt, and as late s» 
l*Jt Mr. SlUbnK drvrit*cd it m even darker i^ih-urs' 
•Almost all the MlUprs in this divtnd.' hr wrute. 
•have lieen mortcaped. farrml. or pven over to 
vreditors. A few intnjpj»np,sti‘h«r.evt. and a\>ncv''\»s 
men hate by indirrct nears iwwsnvrd tj emirltrs of 
the greater {‘Oflioii of llir most fl-ninsb ef. rs'sfrs m 
this district. These rhsnpes of j>ro}.r-rtj hair upset 
i.11 kinds of s illiRr nphts and tfie ia<J v id ..si < lair's of 
oiiSllvatorfc, amonp whom trrfold mejr dntrrss hss 
bfcn orrsticnrd thin has l-em raj-erirnred sn arj 
divMifI of which 1 V.avr had sl.iepr 1T:» »» the 
'wrrtclied aisVHint »>f tl'c distnn ’ to wl.i' h Mr W H 
Smith irfers. and !.?s rsammation of tits fha*Tr s* 
wi.ilh qins’iee After si owief Ik'w o-huati. n had 
cst»nd<'t, hr p-.»cs cm to drry *lbit a’’-' si atl t‘.f 
viUr-e* WTIT a''eT.»?c-J vp to iJji.’arif hr f » r* deta ts 
and t.smek tv »!iow t! at the «df p'op’vri'rf'v l.rj je, 
fTneikl rr.sirta'neNf th<.» tard% trd he r. e.-v:".e» 
I'V saMCE I ‘Novhrfr erft | t'jre a^'s s £-"* of « 
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J{» »*'«?-» IV'et*^ p.»* up (> tt'< irirf f>P 4n 

•frr,* ^«v<»P*l«< fiM'tlt h/iit in I'sfif. , 

f i-.r ^ I f fifiK, 4r'f fio 

/"fi' ' f-t* f 'ii'T?. f«)Vfnimi*r« h |/t (n ^(|y tip fifimm tt 
fn thrf 4 iitiin<f l<*1 t^i'-TT fn ht.lV'’ ff>n* 
«!?'?»•* t’-« *«V .11 i kirtct i'f Hmlv-rfy 

A'S^ w* .•*? r>»f ' I »f»f f--o«Ti pr'iS.ii"* 1 snfn-'Tit i 

»* ! f 11 * ♦ f'ftfi f*i»» rtf eh-ir nn n'^f' 

' J »Min df! 4net fic’.x «/hi<’h I hJIv* 

r‘y tf'i? II troft » 4t fntr.iW* Th U It tf*'' 
Is"'* pM*"* t.^p* <!i »»(■«'{ wj* In 4 

nt tf.« '*iir s i!.iir, eh il piptiUfinrt wj» 

jft I t»r>! IM4* n( efi tt th** zjrninif.t^ 

f'rfrtjMy **tr tp. t Jflif 

4P<J r? »! if-y gj-m e.> p»y a vi-ry h-avy 

trxttiv* {h*y hl.t from {hn injurioui 

mu!! of tjun-ft p’ufuir, ti-i: t.Vit thr etfirt of 
n'jt r«** *rf)r m4fti/v*-4!. With thf ai'f 

of teniiinfi* 40'! »vh I’h w^rr Ui’S'’!/ ff* 

itoftfi! tiv^tn oth.'f ivof'fj, by kfi'^nt trratmrfli— ih-y 
ti'fci! oipf lim«i of ijjffs-uity ife.inwhilir, poputation 
4n<! cutuiation *J;W«r ir.i-fpaic<f. ap't within thirty yitar^ 
ihrrr VkH dxitJp a* much lam! undrP the plough 
iKrforr, while the an^iimcnt having been, with fcW 
eicrptiont, left uniouvheil after 1319 , the ineWcnce »>f 
the re>'cntie rate on the euUivaletl area fell lower and 
lower, and at the end the people were payinff half the 
rale for double the amount of land. No doubt tb** 
revenue was even then heavy, and from time to time 
may have cauied much individual and partial distress : 
but on the whole the landowners of the district main- 
tained their original position, and the general result of 
• The rate ol Iti. 3 /A /5 per acre 00 cultiiiled Und U proof of 
Ihii. It could only have been iiakl while there wai » Urge imounl 
of land to Wing under cultivaiioo. 
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llic lliirty year* wa* a constanlly improved revenue 
adminhtration.and in tbemsi* an rnormou* ameJiora* 
iKin in pcneral prepress and pro»pent)'.‘ 

Con%idcnnp liow deeply imbued Mr W H. Smith 
Mas viilh ihc humane pnnriple* which puided the 
recond tetllcmenls made tinder RrpuUtion IX of 
1S33, and how intimately hr w'as himself convcirant 
with the actual condition of the people, hi* res-icw 
of the fiical history of the first part of the rmturs 
may be accepted at tuhstantiallv just Since hi* das 
the nilci of ossessmenl have been elatioratrd m detail, 
hut the Rcncral principles have remained unaltered 
The land revenue in these prosnnees is now ■ 50 per 
rr nt. of the actual assets ' of the landlord . the practice 
of fixinjj llie revenue at $0 per rent of whs! it was 
anlWpatesl the asset* would nse to in the rurrenry ol 
the rettlement has l<en definitely abandotietj, end the 
|iin[Kirlion claimed hy Coveriiment tse>nc.hi!( of itie 
ItHoinr artually enjoyed by the landlord at the time of 
traVing the settlement When firit Repulatinn IX 
c'f l?3Jwas put into ferre, the assets of the landlotcJ 
ssrte aicertaincd by *n el#l*orate »)HeTn of land 
valuation: the •eitlement cflicer made ila'iifiratior.s 
of the *01!. estimates of the as-erare yield j’^r acre, 
nraU icd the dilTcrerl crops ecrordirir to the tiTt psid 
on their cultivation, end instituted eUMrate rrvcj'T^e* 
rnio the price* ssf ecncultiiral produce |t..t thst 
method w*i ff^n nhiiidoned, l•e<■a•.lsr aUerticn was 
ir.oir and m-ur drawn to the rret* pui by ten*-!*. 
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allow for some valuable waste which is not assessable 
acre by acre at full rales, but still should not be 
allowed to be wholly disregarded. Of the total assets, 
from 4$ to 55 per cent, is declared to be the proportion 
payable to Government as land revenue; 50 per cent 
is supposed to be the rule, but it has been oflidally 
slated by the Government of India that ‘it is not 
often, indeed it is rarely, taken,’* 

Whether the tax even so reduced is excessive is 
a political and not an economic question. There is 
only one point of \dew from which we can consider it 
here, and that is whether any further reduction in the 
land tax would stimulate agriculture. In the United 
Provinces the land is mostly held by landowners who 
are not themselves cultivators, but whose income is 
derived from the rents which they draw from culti- 
vating tenants ; the land tax which they pay is, there- 
fore, a tax upon rents. It is hardly necessary., to 
demonstrate that a tax upon rents does not affect 
the agricultural industry itself. To the man actually 
engaged in agriculture— that is, to the cultivator— it 
must be a matter of absolute indifference whether the 
landlord keeps for his own use, or divides w*ith the 
Government, the rent which he levies from his 
tenants. The amount of rent is determined by com- 
petition among the tenants, having in view the advan- 
tages %vhich the land offers them, and as long as 
private property in land is recognised, it is difficult 
to see how the landlord can be prevented from making 
a profit out of the ownership of natural advantages 
which are restricted in quantity. Rents would be 
levied even if there was no Government land revenue, 
and would be of the same amount as at present, 
because the remission of the land tax would not either 
diminish the demand for land or increase the supply 
pf it. The effect of the land tax is only to reduce the 
* Resolulioa issued by tb« Governor 'General in Council on 
January i 6 , 1902. 
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profits which the landlords draw from the ownership 
of a naturaFmonopoly. That those profits are not at 
present inconsiderable is shown by the fact that in 
the United Provinces the average selling value of 
revenue-paying land represents twenty-eight years’ 
purchase of the land revenue. This is the official 
calculation for the year 1899-1^00, based upon the 
records of private sales, and from these records it 
appears that the price of land is rising, as in 1891- 
1892 the prices paid represented twenty-two years 
purchase. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from the facts 
1 set forth in this chapter is that the Indian system of 
I lai^ tenure is something intermediate between com- 
I plete nationalization of land and absolute private pro- 
pehyjn land. To the extent of one-half, the State is 
' able to appropriate that unearned increment in rental 
incomes which is due to the development of the 
country, and to this extent to lighten the burden of 
the__general taxpayer. But except for this contribu- 
tion to'the public exchequer, the economic position of 
the landlord is not affected by the land revenue laws. 
He receives rent for the use of the natural and inde- 
structible properties of the soil, and he raises that 
rent when the growth of population and the develop- 
ment of the country makes it profitable to bring 
poorer lands under cultivation. The object of the 
following chapter is to show bow the growth of 
population has placed the landlord in a position of 
economic advantage when making a bargain with his 
tenants, and how the landlord has in the main followed 
his own interest with results not very dissimilar to 
those prevailing in Ireland. It will afterwards be 
sho%vn what restraints have been placed upon him in 
dealing with his tenants, so as to give legal effect to 
the second limitation upon the power of the landlord, 
which I described as characteristic of the Indian con- 
ception of landed property. 
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THE COMrETlTION FOR LAND: THE LANDLORD AND 
THE TENANT 

The object of this chapter is to illustrate the action of 
competition in determining Indian rents. The legis- 
lation by which tenants have been in some measure 
protected from the operation of free competition will 
be dealt with in the succeeding chapter. 

It has sometimes been maintained that in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, rents in these provinces 
were not determined by competition at all _but by 
custom. It is difficult to imagine a society in which 
economic causes were totally inoperative, and^I_do. 

not think that there is sufficient evidence to justify us 
in maintaining that such a state of things ever existed 
in India. What I believe is true is that the economic 
and other conditions of those days were favourable to 
low rents and permanence of tenure, and that these 
conditions lasted long enough to cause English 
observers to believe that they were prescribed by 
custom. In the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the landlord was not in a position to drive a hard 
bargain with his tenant. In the Jirst.place, land was 
abundant. and tenants scarce; if a tenant was driven 
away''by harsh treatment, it was almost impossible 
to replace him. In the second place, the landlord's 
tenants were also his retainers, and their support was 
noOess important to him in war than in cultivation. 
The occasions on which the landlord had need to 
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muster every available fighting man were not rare in 
those days. In the States under independent Indian 
rulers, there was the annual skirmish with the tax- 
gatherer, whose approach was usually resisted by 
force of arms. Even under British rule such be- 
haviour was not unknown. From 1805 to 1815 in 
the Trans-Gangetic Pargannahs of Farukhabad, ‘ the 
Collector, as a matter of course, took two companies 
of native infantry with him, and crossed the Ganges 
to get in the arrears of the land-tax. In i8iq the 
Board had to send their own Secretary (fCfietyxbile 
not/ten) to collect the revenue which the Collector 
had failed to do.’* There were, besides, raiding 
parties of Pindaris to be encountered, as well as the 
less formidable visitation of ‘Habhuras’ (gipsies), or 
*of Banjarahs conveying com on pack-animals who 
devastated the crops along the line of their march, 
and hammered the villagers who protested.'! 

Under these conditions there was every rc.ison for 
the landlord to conciliate his tenants by lenient treat- 
ment, and ns these conditions had lasted from as far 
back as the memory of man could run through the 
troubled d.iys of the eighteenth century, and had 
endured under British rule for perhaps another 
generation, the friendly rchitions between landlord 
and tenant seemed to have the authority of custom. 
But it was not a custom sufTicicntly strong to protect 
the weak when the conditions of the land market 
were altered to their detriment- In the ninclt;cnth 
century, _undcr ..the pressure of economic forces, 
custom, ns the arbiter of rents, if U ever existed, 
melted away and was replaced by competition. As 
early as iBfig this tendency was noticed by observant 
officers. * The tendency of our rule has been greatly 
to increase the insecurity of the cultivator’s tenure: 

* Rrfciler, Tol. It., No. ». 

t ' Altgjth Sutistic* from iSojfoPrTstnl Time,’ J. R. HotcJiinsoft, 
p. 5 <s. 
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TJIE CO^f^ETlTION FOR LAND: THE LANDLORD AND 
THE TENANT 

The object of this chapter is to illustrate the action of 
competition in determining Indian rents. The legis- 
lation by which tenants have been in some measure 
protected from the operation of free competition will 
be dealt with in the succeeding chapter. 

It has sometimes been maintained that in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, rents in these provinces 
were not determined by competition at all but by 
custom. It is difficult to imagine a society' in which 
economic causes were totally inoperative, andj.do. 
not think that there is sufficient evidence to justify us 
in maintaining that such a state of things ever existed 
in India. What I believe is true is that the economic 
and other conditions of those days were favourable to 
low rents and permanence of tenure, and that these 
conditions lasted long enough to cause English 
observers to believe that they were prescribed by 
custom. In the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the landlord was not in a position to drive a hard 
bargain with his tenant In the-frst_place, land was 
abundant_and tenants scarce; if a tenant was driven 
away"" by harsh treatment, it was almost impossible 
to replace him. In the second place, the landlord’s 
tenants were also his retainers, and their support was 
not Jess important to him in war than in cultivation. 
The occasions on which the landlord had need to 
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muster every available lighting man were not rare in 
those days. In the States under independent Indian 
rulers, there was the annual skirmish with the tai- 
gathcrer, whose approach was usually resisted by 
force of arms. Even under British rule such be- 
haviour was not unknown. From 180$ to |g|j in 
the Trans-Gangetic Pargannahs of Farukhabad, 'the 
Collector, as a matter of course, took two companies 
of native infantry with him, and crossed the G.inges 
to get in the arrears of the land-tax. In 1819 the 
Bo.Trd had to send their own Secretaiy {vrnrrabiU 
twmen) to collect the revenue which the Collector 
had failed to do.'* There were, besides, raiding 
parties of Pindans to be cncountercti, as well as the 
less formidable visitation of 'Ilabhuras' (gipsies), or 
‘of Ilanjarahs conveying com on pack-animals who 
devastated the crops along the line of their march, 
and hammered the villagers who protested.’! 

Under these conditions there was every rc.ason for 
the landlord to conciliate his tenants by lenient treat- 
ment, and as these conditions had lasted from as far 
back ns the memory of man could run through the 
troubled days of the eigbieenib cfnior>’, and had 
endured under British rule for perhaps another 
generation, the friendly relations between I.mdlord 
and tenant seemed to have the authority of custom. 
But it was not A custom sufficiently strong to protect 
the weak when the conditions of the land market 
were allcrcd to their detriment In the mnclrenih 
century, .under the pressure of economic forces, 
cu'tom, Bs the arbiter of rents, jf jt ever existed, 
melicil^away and svai replaced by competition As 
early as iPf»; this tendency was noticed by obsen'art 
officers. ' The Icndcncs* of our rule has been grx atly 
to increase the insecurity of the cultivator's tenure: 

* Tot It, Ka t. 

t trwTi Tl=«,' J R. Uttct.ri»oR, 
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the Final Settlement Report of the Moradabad Dis- 
trict (i88r), has made a most valuable study of the 
subject : 

* I have sometimes come across the idea that one 
great advantage gained by the tenant under batai was 
the impossibility, at all events, the great difficulty, of 
their rent being enhanced, except in so far as was 
gradually and inappreciably effected by the increasing 
value of the produce. But as a matter of fact this 
advantage is purely mythical. Even granting that the 
zemindar has not the power of directly enhancing the 
rate, the history of the additional impost called kharch 
(to say nothing of cesses like dhala and nazar) will 
serve to show on what an unsound basis the theory 
rests. The origin of kharch (lit = expense or charge) 
was almost beyond doubt the payment made out of 
the produce before division to the different village ser- 
vants, such as the blacksmith and the patwari. To 
this the non-resident landlords soon added a charge 
to defray the expense of the servants they employed 
to watch and divide the crops after they were cut 
Theoretically these men protected the tenant’s share 
against thieves as well as the zemindar's, and they 
also saved the tenant from the expense, which the 
landlord argued he ought to bear, of carrying the 
latter’s share to his store-house for him. Rightly or 
wrongly the burthen was soon too tightly fixed to be 
shaken off, and in most villages it has been steadily 
added to on one pretext or another. The landlord 
soon found that it was an excellent contrivance for 
bringing up the rents of the men paying light rates to 
something near the same standard as those of the 
other tenants, and accordingly we now find that, except 
in a few exceptional cases where the tenant is pur- 
posely privileged by the landloftl’s own free will, most 
of the light batai rates are burdened with a heavy 
kharch. In most of the pargannahs the kharch has, 
under the Board's rule, been amalgamated with the 
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rent, and the total only is stated in the Jamabandi 
(Revenue Statement), that is, supposing the rent to be 
one-third, or 13 1/3 seers per maund, and the kharch 
to be 4 seers, the rent would be entered at 17 1/3 seers 
without detail ; but in Tbakurdwara, where the rough 
khatauni was made out before the order was issued, 
the full details were recorded, and are still to be found 
on many of the inspection slips which Mr. Crosthwaite 
had prepared. 

‘ From these it is clear that the allowance to the 
patw ari (ras«m), and to the village servants {kamina), 
and to the poor (««««), are all different from kharch, 
and do not as a rule vary according to the rate of batai, 
bein g g enerally-deducted from the whole crop, whereas 
the kharch is usually paid from the tenant's share only, 
a nd is a lmost always heavier on those who pay the 
UgHteTrates. 

‘The more grasping zemindars have further enhanced 
their claims by demanding additional petty payments, 
such as the following : 

* 1. Khakiuna : About half or three*quarter seer per 
maund to make up for the dust xvhich the zemindar 
assumes has got mixed up with his share of the pro* 
duce and has thus added to its weight. 

' 2, Theoretically a present to the zemindar’s 

kariuda (agent) for his trouble in supervising the divi- 
sion of the crops, converted by some zemindars into a 
regular payment of a rupee, or rather less, from all the 
well-to-do tenants in addition to their regular rent. 

' 3. Biaha : A benevolence on the occasion of wed- 
dings in the zemindar's family. 

'4. IVazan ka$hi: A fee on the weighments of the 
grain ; evidently a preposterous demand in addition to 
kharch, but still taken in some cases. 

‘ $. A percentage of about an anna in the rupee over 
and above the fair current bazar price in cases where 
the zemindar takes the value of the grain instead of 
the grain itself from the tenant. This is still more 
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unjust, as it is literally making the tenant pay extra for 
having the trouble and expense of disposing of the 
produce put on him. Nevertheless, some zemindars 
are not above taking it. 

*6. Dhala: This is both the most iniquitousasitis the 
most important of these legal exactions, and to explain 
it I must first briefly describe the custom of amalJari. 
I have already mentioned that amaldari is usually 
employed like kankiil, to signify the appraisement of 
the standing crop before it is cut, in contradistinction 
to the term baiai, signifying actual division of the pro- 
duce. How the practice first arose is not clear, butveiy 
likely it was suggested by the zabti {cash rents paid on 
certain crops) rates. Regardingthese, in many villages 
it became customary for each tenant to be bound to 
give a certain area of zabti* crops on each plough be 
held. The area correspondingwith the term plough 
was not very accurately laid down, but the number of 
ploughs each tenant was supposed to hold was known, 
and on this the calculation proceeded. This custom 
soon developed into the tenants paying the zemindar 
at zabti rates on a certain area, whether he grew zabti 
crops or not, the tenant being allowed, if he had not 
the full area of them, to select a sufficient area out of 
the land occupied by his other crops to make up the 
total. Of course he naturally picked the best fields he 
had of these other crops (as paying the zabti rates 
they escaped baiai), and very likely the idea may have 
occurred to some tenant, when he had an unusually 
fine crop, to offer to pay in cash on a certain further 
area for that particular year. To this the zemindar 
probably demurred unless he paid in cash on some 
field with a poor crop on it, and finally the matter 
would very likely be settled by the tenant's paying in 
cash on his whole holding after a valuation of the 
different fields. 

• ParticnlaJly €sp«nswe crops t&e *agac.cane and cotton, for 
which cash rents are Bseallj’ paid. 
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'To a non-resident zemindaTi not desirous of keeping 
up the custom of division for any ulterior object, the 
system would naturally possess great attractions, and 
it is quite easy to conceive of his overcoming the 
objections of other tenants by allowing them to pay 
the amount of the estimate in grain instead of in money. 

* And once introduced, the convenience of the system 
would soon cause it to extend and take a firm hold on 
the people. The tenants would find themselves free 
to cut the crops as soon as they were ripe, and free to 
store and sell them when they liked ; the zemindar, on 
the other hand, would find himself relieved from the 
vexatious task of watching the crops and dividing 
them, besides in most cases escaping the cost of carry- 
ing off his share in kind. Thus, as first introduced, 
the system was probably of mutual advantage almost 
everywhere. Unfortunately the opportunities it gives 
for oppression were too great to be long resisted, and 
in the hands of the less respectable zemindars, and 
especially in those of the karindas, it has now become so 
misused that the tenants almost universally entreat to 
be allowed to keep to actual batai in spite of all its 
inconveniences. The appraisement has to be made 
just when the crop has ripened, almost immediately — 
that is, before it should be cut, and when any consider- 
able delay must cause it to deteriorate. To the tenant 
the loss of even one crop often means ruin, and the 
landlord or his karinda have thus a hold on each of 
them individually, which they well know how to use. 
The appraisement made is therefore usually as high as 
they think it possible to go, but as it is common to all 
humanity to make mistakes, so occasionally the crop' 
turns out better than they thought it would be. It 
was on some occasion of this sort that the idea of 
stni^ one of them. The crop, he argued, had 
turned out about 20 per cent, better than had been, 
expected ; therefore, the least the tenants could do in’ 
justice was to pay up at least 10 per cent, more over 
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and above the value of the zemindar’s share as first 
calculated. The same argument was applied with less 
reason in cases where the selling price of the crop 
turned out more than usual, though here the zemindars 
got the benefit just as much as the tenant, and in pro- 
cess of time the dishonest and grasping landlords, 
without any just ground whatever, extended the system 
till they made dhala Into a demand always claimable 
against the tenant, unless the crops turned out much 
worse than had been estimated, and further levied it 
on a sliding scale, which invariably brought up their 
demand to just about as much as they could possibly 
squeeze out of the tenant. 

If.' ‘ It is very clear evidence, I think, of how much the 

, '' zemindars have got the better of the tenants in this 
part of the country— that demands which are clearly 
illogical and unjust have become almost universal. 

’ Such, for instance, is the demand for Mank^on 
amaldari at the same rates as on actual hatai, though 
tKe'ferfiTndar is put to little or no expense in it where 
(as is usual here) the tenant pays him the value of his 
share in money. So is the demand for khanh on 
zabti crops, which is nearly universal; so, though less 
apparent, is the enhanced rate of khanh taken from 
tenants paying favourable rates in batai; and so most 
emphatically is the custom of taking dhala , which is 
very common.' 

But the evil of the Metayer system in India is not 
confined to the exactions by which the landlord eludes 
the restraint of custom. The very argument which 
the Ricardian economist urged against the system— 
viz., that it weakened the incentive to industry — is 
constantly found in the mouths of practical settlement 
officers, who had little interest in vindicating abstract 
theories of economics. 

Mr. Smeaton in his report on the Hasanpur par- 
gannah writes :* 

i ' j ♦ ‘ Sfondibad Setlkmeot Report, iSSl.' 
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*The conditions on which the peas^nti'y .noty li'je, 
and till the soil are adverse to any solid progress. Aj' * 
long as the landlord can come intd the field, on the 
threshing-floor, and take away ^hklf-^ the tenant’s 
harvest, st^long will the tenant grudge 'aqr labour 
beyond ^h^t which is necessary l5^rai^0iMS”foodr • 
The great incentive to industry' ■ 

knows that the more he toils the more 
to yield to his landlord. In the Bilari pargannah 
rents are in money, and the rates paid are (now) 
undoubtedly high ; but a BiJari Jdt* would laugh 
anyone to scorn who would suggest a change to even 
the most lenient bataV 

Similarly, Mr. W. H. Smith in the Aligarh Settle- 
ment Report (1874) says: ‘Mr. Thornton . . . very ^ 
rightly called batai e<qually “a sign and a cause 0/ 
infedorjty of produce”; it is a sign because it only 
obtains oh" bad land, and it is a cause because no 
cultivator cares to devote much time or labour when 
he is conscious that so comparatively small a share 
of the resulting produce will fall to his share. The 
invariable tendency of batai is to produce careless and 
thriftless cultivation.' 

There is another very practical difficulty in carrying 
out the actual division of the grain harvest, which 
must always have favoured the introduction of 
and eventually led the rvay to cash rents, and that is 
the difficulty which a landlord, with many tenants, 
must have experienced in superintending the division 
of the crop on many distant threshing-floors within a 
reasonable time after the harvest. Mr. Moens, who 
undertook the defence of batai, states this objection to 
it very fairly :t 

* ll_ directly .lends to promote fraud and cheating oi 
every description. The cultivators endeavour and 

• The Jits are notorionsly $titrd7 aiid hare-working cnilivalors. 

t ‘ Report on the SetUeneDt tt tho Distnct. 1874,' 

S. M. Moeni. 
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which I have just quoted, he proceeds to maintain 
that the batai system *has very great counter- 
balancing advantages.' The eight reasons which he 
gives for his opinion may be thus summarized : 

’ • I. Dalai is the custom of the country. ^ , 

2. The rate of division is determined by custom 
over large tracts of country, so that there is little 
probability of rents being decided by competition. 

3- The landlord gets a fair profit on improvements. 

4. It is a form of rent self-adjusting to a rise or fall 
in prices. 

5. Under balai the tenant is not liable to be turned 
out of his holding wth debts to the village money- 
lender. 

6. Under batai the landlord helps to replace lost 
cattle. 

7. The tenant under batai usually borrows from the 
landlord and not from the professional rnoney-lender 
(bama), and thus is able to get money at a lower rate 
of interest. 

8. The system of batai creates a tie of self interest 
between landlord and tenant 

Mr. E. Alexander, who had seen in the Moradabad 
district the evil results of batai when worked harshly 
examines these arguments seriatim. Nos. i and 4 he 
admits to be true ; of No. 2 he says that it is equiva- 
lent to saying that it is an advantage to be paying so 
high a rent that no one could possibly pay more and 
make a living out of the land. In answer to No. 3 
Mr. Alexander curtly remarks that he has never seen 
any improvements made by a landlord, and that No. S 
is true of batai, but not of amaldari, which is a very 
common development of the former. With regard to 
No. 6, all depends upon the state of feeling between 
the landlord and tenant, and so it does in a village 
paying cash rents. As to Na 7, Mr. Alexander denies 
that the landlord is a better creditor than the village 
money-lender; he is just as pressing as the bania, and 
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has a firmer grip. As for the supposed advantage 
contained in Mr. Moens’s eighth argument, Mr. 
Alexander denies it emphatically, and states it as his 
experience that 'batai' villages are much worse off 
than ‘ cash ' villages. 

Although I hav'e devoted considerable space to the 
consideration of the Indian Metayer tenure, the reader 
should understand that the system is falling into desue- 
tude. In 1830 Mr. Boulderson wrote that rents over 
four-fifths of the district of Moradabad, or 80 per cent, 
of the cultivated area, were taken in kind. At the 
revision of the settlement by Mr. Alexander in 1881, 
he found 64-3 per cent, of the land cultivated by 
tenants paying money-rents, instead of only 20 per 
cent, and this does not take into account commuta- 
tions affected by him. In 1863 the Government had 
enacted by law that either tenant or landlord could 
claim 3 forced commutation of rents from kind to 
money ; and this provision was so largely made use of 
that nowadays it may be said generally that only 
survives upon tracts of land where the crop is excep- 
tionally precarious. 

Among the many causes which helped to bring 
about this change there is one which is worth calling 
attention to, beoiuse we are likely to overlook it now- 
adays. Cash-rents were rare at the beginning of the 
nineteenth centurj', because money and specie %vere 
rare ; it was the enormous importation of silver and 
the diffusion'bf coined money over the country during 
the' second half of the nineteenth century which made 
money-rents possible. The Board of Revenue very 
acutely remarked in 1834: 'Where rents prevail, 
the cause is usually to be found in the actual state of 
wealth and commerce of a district, and the Board 
believe that any attempt to effect a conversion to 
money-rates, before the state of things in a district 
admits of the p.nyment of rent, generally through the 
wholesale grain merchants, bankers, or that class of 
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they afTccl to take the villagers into their confidence; 
they make over the whole of their lands to the culti- 
vating community, represented by three or four head- 
men, at a lump sum in excess of any previous rental. 
This artifice 1 found to be not at all an uncommon 
one. The tenantry’ are informed that their landlord 
has been graciously pleased to elevate them to the 
dignity' of independent lessees at a certain rental. The 
people, deeming their freedom from perpetual inter- 
ference cheaply bought by the enhancement of their 
rental, and elated by the concession of a quasi-inde- 
pendence, gladly accede, leaving the distribution of 
the big rent for amicable adjustment over their hukas 
(pipes) in the chupal. The lease agreement is gener- 
ally a stamped document, sometimes for a fixed period, 
sometimes' with no period specified. As long as the 
tenants hold on and pay without breaking down and 
taking to their heels the watchful landlord keeps them 
to their agreement. When at last the burden be- 
comes intolerable and the crash comes, and the 
villagers pray to get back their old holdings w'th their 
separate quotas of rent, they find their landlord has 
been too much for them. Restore them to their hold- 
ings he will, but on very different conditions to those 
under which they held before the fatal lease. The 
lease, their landlord rules, — and his ruling with its 
semblance of legality is law to them — has cancelled all 
old occupancy rights, and the cultivators are at his 
mercy. A redistribution of lands is made — another 
agreement patched up — the needful enhancement 
never being lost sight of, and things go on again for 
a while. 

* Even rack-renting, If conducted in a regular and 
understood system, may be borne after a fashion. 
When to it is added a state of perpetual change, and 
when tenants are never certain what their landlord’s 
next whim may be, the evil is aggravated. In whole 
tracts there really has never been any sort of fixity in 
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the mode of taking rent or in the cultivator’s tenure. 
As I have just described, the fyrixitai of this ywr is 
transformed into kaukut next year. After a short 
period mone3'-rents are introduced. On these, again, 
a V 3 riet 3 ' of changes is rung. Tlic bigha rate of one 
3'ear vanishes into the hatsari, or plough-rent, next ; 
and then a lump lease to the whole tenant body closes 
the round, ending generally with the destruction of all 
rights of occup 3 nc 3 ’ previously acquired. 

•But this is not all ; lessees, generally stranger^, are 
frequentl3’ let loose upon the people. My experience 
of these persons is not in their favour. They have 
not even the lingering spark of scruple which may 
sometimes have restrained the rapacity of their prin- 
cipals; the3’ do not know, and they do not care to 
know, the people; and in their turn they work through 
a hired agent, with what results it is net difficult to 
guess. 

•The effect of this sort of treatment is to impoverish 
and depress the people. It would be a miracle if the 
'Amroha cultivators, patient and industrious as they 
are, enjoyed the prosperity of their Bilari and Sarpbhal 
brethren. In those tracts the tenant is stimulated by 
the prospect of a fair return for his labour. He has a 
tenure, too, which is respected by his landlord. He 
may be called a happy man. The goad which urges 
the Amroha tenant is far oftener despair. He sticks 
doggedly to his plough, and holds on at his well for 
sheer love of life and nothing more. The aspect of 
his field may differ but little from that of a J^t’s field 
in Sambhal, just as the handiwork of a life-prisoner 
may differ but little from that of the “ free independent 
mechanic.”*' 

I have quoted this detailed picture of the behaviour 
of the landlords of Amroha not because I believe it 
to be t3q)ical of the relations between landlord and 

* 'Final Report on the Settlement of fhe Moradabad District, 
t?8i, by E. Alexander. 
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tenant throughout the prov’ince, but because it shows 
that where Indian landlords seek only their imme- 
diate pecuniary interest there is no custom or indi- 
genous institution strong enough to restrain them from 
using their position of economic advantage to the 
uttermost, and that the Indian peasant is no more 
capable of making an equal bargain with his landlord 
than the Irish cottier tenant A system of land-tenure 
based upon unrestricted competition, might be bene- 
ficial to landlord and tenant where both parties were 
in a position to negotiate on terms of equality. Under 
a system of perfect competition no landlord would 
accept less than the highest rent he could get for his 
land, and no tenant would take a lease by which his 
profits would be smaller than he could obtain for a 
similar investment of labour and capital in another 
industry. Such perfect competition can only exist 
where the competitors for land are large fanners with 
capital, as in England, or where, as in large towns, 
merchants and business men are able to calculate 
exactly the pecuniary advantage of a certain site ; but 
it is obvious that these arc not the conditions under 
which rents are paid by an ignorant peasantry who 
know little of any other industrial conditions than 
those of their immediate neighbourhood, and svlio can 
follow no other calling than that of husbandry. 

The evil results of this unequal competition are not 
confined to the immediate sufferers, but are necessarily 
cumulative, and tend permanently to depress and 
degrade those classes of tenants, so that it Is well- 
nigh Impossible for their children e%*tr to remedy their 
situation. The low-caste Hindus, whose portion for 
centuries has been oppression and contempt, arc In a 
particularly disadvantageous position in bargtining 
with their landlords. Under the Syed landlords 
described above, ‘there Is a marked difference In the 
position of the sturdier Sfuhammadan tenants (like the 
Tc.’^ks in a few vilbges tn ihe north of Samb!;.il and 
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the south of Amroha), and the low-caste Hindus. The 
former have always stood up boldly for thevr rights, 
and the landlords were afraid of bullying them, know- 
ing that they were capable of turning, if driven too 
far, whilst the latter, as Mr. Smeaton noted, though 
they might shriek and even threaten occasionally, 
ended by submitting, even though they died undei 
the burden.’ 
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the south of Amroha), and the low-caste Hindus. The 
former have always stood up boldly for their rights, 
and the landlords were afraid of bullying them, know- 
ing that they were capable of turning, if driven too 
far, whilst the latter, as Mr. Smeaton noted, though 
they might shriek and even threaten occasionally, 
ended by submitting, even though they died under 
the burden.* 



CHAPTER IV 


FIXITY OF TENURE: THE LANDLORD AND THE 
TENAHT—Cen/inufJ 

The last chapter was de\^ted to considering the re- 
sults that follow from unrestricted competition for 
land. Extrenie cases were cited to show bow a land- 
lord who pursued without hesitation his own pecu- 
niary interests, could deprive his tenants of all the 
profits of agriculture beyond the barest sustenance. 
It is never wise to expect that a whole class of men 
will pursue a course of conduct which is opposed to 
their pecuniary interest ; it is more prudent to assume 
with Mill that * the majority of landlords will grasp at 
immediate money and immedbtc power; and so long 
as they find cottiers eager to offer them everything, it 
is useless to rely on them for tempering the vicious 
practice by a considerate self-denial.' 

This is the assumption which has been at the bottom 
of the legislation by which the tenant has been given 
a legal right to fixity of tenure, and such legislation 
has been the more easily passed in India because it Is 
but the formal recognition of a principle which has 
alvva5's been understood to govern the relation between 
landlords and tenants. As early as 1820 Coicbroolce 
had protested against 'sacrificing the yeomanry’ to^ 
English conceptions of landownership and against ^ 

• merging all village rights, whether of property or i 
occupancy, In the all-devouring recognition of the , 
xctnindir's paramount property in the soil.' The 
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English officers who carried forward Colebrooke’s 
views gradually put away their English preposses- 
sions and accepted the Indian view of a dual owner- 
ship of land. They argued that the tenant in India 
had a_beneficial interest in the land which, before the 
estab lishment of British rule had been generally re- 
spected, and that it was now the duty of Government 
lo give statutory recognition to these vague but indu- 
bitable rights. 

This was accomplished in the course of the nine- 
teenth century, but it is only fair to recognise that 
these enactments were innovations in Indian law. 
Dthough sub-proprietary rights were generally recog- 
jised, and were part of the tradition which governed 
he village, it cannot be maintained that the position 
)f the tenants had ever been legally defined before thr 
lays of British rule. ’ U is simply impossible to poin 
to any time when there was any law that a tenan 
[whether under a person practically the landlord, 0 
under the State regarded as landlord) could not bi 
ejected or have his rent raised so that he could no 
afford to keep the land ; there was, no doubt, a certaii 
popular feeling on the subject, notably that the de 
sccndant of the first clearer of the land, or one whi 
bad helped to found a village, had a pennanen 
hereditary right. On the other hand, there wa 
always the principle that might ^vas right ; — in the cas 
of every despotic ruler and every land officer unde 
the pressure of stringent demands from the Treasur 
Department. Whatever might result from the con 
flict of these two sentiments, there was this importan 
corrective that the landlords never wanted to turn ou 
a cultivator as long as he would work diligently ; the 
\vere only too eager to keep him. Consequently, th 
right to eject a tenant was not a matter that occurre 
to anyone to consider; while as to “enhancement,” ' 
an overzealous collector or greedy contractor mad 
bis demands so high that the cultivator was forced t 
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take flight, he would readily find land to cultivate, and 
protection for his person, on a neighbouring estate. 
This must naturally have secured the_cultivating 
mss, independently of the sentiment of hereditary 
right above mentioned. Fortunately, also, this heredi- 
tary sentiment made the old tenants strongly attached 
to their lands, and they would strain every nerve to 
pay a high rental rather than abandon the ancestral 
holding. Naturally, then (as without cultivation there 
is no revenue), all tolerably good rulers encouraged 
and protected, if they somewhat highly rented, their 
old resident tenants.’* 

The manner in which this traditional sentiment was 
embodied in successive legislative enactments was 
summarized by the great Famine Commission of i88a 
I cannot do better than reproduce here that part of 
their report : 

'It has always been an accepted principle in India 
that the occupant of the soil is entitled to remain there 
from generation to generation, provided he pays the 
portion of the produce which may be demanded of 
him by Government, or by some superior holder or 
landlord, and this proportion has generally been fixed 
by local custom. But the tenant was often in a posi- 
tion to enlarge this right, and place it on a firmer 
basis. As a rule, the superior holders, unless they 
carried their tenants with them, and bad their support 
in war as well as in cultivation, could not make head 
against the officers of the Native governments who <j 
practically exacted the maximum amount that could 
be paid, and hence the tenants had to be conciliated 
by privileges such as low rents and fixity of ^tenure. 

In the less populous tracts, again, the same result 
was produced by the fear of the tenant absconding, 
and by the impossibility of replacing him. Rights of 
this kind, when once acquired, were naturally con- 
* * Law4 and Tenure fa British India,' B. H. Baden- 

Powell, p. 137. 
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served and strengthened by the general feeling that 
whatever is old ought to remain unaltered. The 
Na tive Gove rnments also threw th^ir weight into the 
same scale by reason of their knowledge that the. 
payment and growth of the revenue depended on , 
contentment and prosperity of those who^toltiyatejd^ 
the soil, and hence it was commonly made a condition 
of the tenure of the superior holder that he should 
n'ot only pay the Government revenue, but also should 
foster the spread of cultivation, and keep the ryots 
contented. 

‘When the early British rulers began to look into 
the question, they *wcfe universally Impressed with 
the belief that the rights of the tenants were co- 
ordinate with thos'e'hf the landlord, and equal to his 
in'poini of permanence. The authors of the Perma- 
nent Settlement in Bengal considered the position of 
the tenant no less entitled to protection and security 
than that of the landlord; and undoubtedly intended 
to place the one on as assured a footing as the other. 

‘Thesame regulation (Regulation 1 . of 1793, Article 7) 
which created the rights of the zemindars contained 
the proviso that — “ It being the duty of the ruling 
power to protect all classes of people, more particu- 
larly those who from their situations are most helpless, 
the Governor-General in Council %vill, whenever he 
may deem it proper, enact such regulations as he may 
think necessary for the protection and welfare of the 
dependent talukdars, ryots, and other cultivators of 
the soil." It was added that no zemindar should be 
entitled to make anj' objection to his assessment on 
this account.* 

*1116 opinion qnolcd above diOers soraewliat from the view., 
winch I took in the preceding clupter, Mid which U sopported by 
the authority of Hr. »I. B. Baden-Poweli. All the members of the 
Fimiae Commission of i5S<\ with the evccption of Mr. H. E 
Sullivan, held the opinion that the Uad revenue was to be regarded 
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proprietorship was subject, and a tendency arose for 
the landJord to become an absolute owner, and the 
cultivator a rack-rented tenant at a competition rent. 

‘The most important lepslative attempt to stop this 
tendency and to declare what were the different classes 
of tenants, what rights they respectively possessed, 
and on what basis the claims to such rights should 
be adjudicated, was made by passing Act X. of 1859, 
which for many years was the sole embodiment of the 
law of landlord and tenant for all the provinces in- 
cluded in the Bengal Presidency. 

* • • « • 

‘The main principle established by this law was 
that undisturbed occupancy during a period of twelve 
years should be the condition for acquiring immunity 
from arbitrary ejectment or enhancement of rent. 
Thus the cultivators became divided into two broad 
classes— the privileged and the unprivileged. The 
former, or the occupancy tenant, can only be ousted 
by decree of Court, in consequence of non-payment 
of rent ; and his rent cannot be enhanced except by a 
decree of Court on certain specified grounds, of which 
the principal one is, that he is paying at a lower rate 
than is usual among other tenants of the same class 
as himself for land of equal value. The unprivileged 
class, or tenant-at-will, on the other hand, is liable to 
be ousted at the pleasure of the landlord at the close 
of any agricultural year, and his rent can be enhanced 
to any sum which the landlord chooses to demand. 
If, however, he or his ancestors have continued in 
uninterrupted occupation of the same land for the 
space of twelve years, he acquires by that lapse of 
time a right of occupancy in bis holding, and ceases to 
be a tenant-at-will. 

‘In the North-Western Provinces in the earliest 
vegularsettlementsfmadeundcrthe provisions of Regu- 
lation VII., 1822, and Act IX. of 1S33) rent rolls were 
drawn up, in which all tenants residing and cultivating 
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‘ The rights thus asserted in the case of the Bengal 
ryot existed, there is reason to believe, in a more or 
less complete form in every part of India. "There is 
a very general consent,’* writes Sir W, Muir, “ that in 
the native state of things the resident ryot, simply as 
such, is throughout the continent of India possessed, 
as a rule, of a right of hereditary occupan<y at the 
customary rates of the vicinity." But such a right 
was liable to become obscure under a system in which 
the landholders were recognised as possessing virtual 
proprietorship in the lands for which they paid revenue, 
and the intentions of the Government to provide for 
its adequate maintenance, were for a long period 
not carried into execution. With the lapse of time it 
became more and more difficult to ascertain what were 
the precise rights of tenants, and what were the cus- 
tomary rates of rent. . . . 

* While the theory was that all existing rights should 
receive equal attention, and while the benefit likely to 
accrue to the cultivators was avowedly one of the 
principal objects of the settlements made for long 
periods, there grew up a generally exaggerated esti- 
mate of the proprietary rights of the landlords, and a 
corresponding depreciation of the tenant's position. 
English ideas of proprietorship were allowed to 
obscure the important limitations to which in India 


rather ‘as a rent paid by a tenant, often a highly favoured tenant, 
to a paramount owner than a tax paid by the owner to the State ; 
they were therefore taclined to the view that the limitation of the 
bndlord’s right had aJway* been recognised by the legislature. 1 
am of opinion that even in Cornwallis’s time there were English 
officers who ondentood the Indian theory of bnded proprietorship, 
and that it was to these men (hat the insertion of the proviso con* 
bined in Article 7, of Regulation I., of 1793 was due, but that these 
men were in the minonly, and (hat English conceptions were 
generally in the ascendant. For this reason action was not blien 
to enforce the proviso of which the minority had secured the 
insertion j its significance was not realised until the bulk of offiebl 
opinion bad become strongly anUgonistic to the English doctrine. 
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proprietorship was subject, and a tendency arose for 
the landlord to become an absolute owner, and the 
cultivator a rack-rented tenant at a competition rent. 

' The most important legislative attempt to stop this 
tendency and to declare what were the different classes 
of tenants, what rights they respectively possessed, 
and on what basis the claims to such rights should 
be adjudicated, was made by passing Act X. of 1S59, 
which for many years was the sole embodiment of the 
law of landlord and tenant for all the provinces in- 
cluded in the Bengal Presidency. 

• • • • • 

•The main principle established by this law was 
that undisturbed occupancy during a period of twelve 
years should be the condition for acquiring immunity 
from arbitrary ejectment or enhancement of rent. 
Thus the cultivators became divided into two broad 
classes— the privileged and the unprivileged. The 
former, or the occupancy tenant, can only be ousted 
by decree of Court, in consequence of non-payment 
of rent ; and his rent cannot be enhanced except by a 
decree of Court on certain specified grounds, of which 
the principal one is, that he is paying at a lower rate 
than is usual among other tenants of the same class 
as himself for land of equal value. The unprivileged 
class, or tenant-at-will, on the other hand, is liable to 
be ousted at the pleasure of the landlord at the close 
of any agricultural year, and his rent can be enhanced 
to any sum which the landlord chooses to demand. 
If, however, he or his ancestors have continued in 
uninterrupted occupation of the same land for the 
space of twelve years, he acquires by that lapse of 
time a right of occupancy in his holding, and ceases to 
be 3 tenant-at-will. 

‘In the North-Western Provinces in the earliest 

regular settlements{madeundcr the provisions of Regu- 
lation VII., 1822, and Act iX. of X833) rent rolls were 
drawn up, in which all tenants residing and cultivating 
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land in the village were recorded as in permanent 
occupation of their holdings, and their rents were 
fixed by the settlement officer on the understanding 
that they were not to be enhanced during the term 
of settlement. By the passing of Act X. of 1859, pro- 
vision was made for the first time for the separation 
of the two classes of tenants, according as they had, 
or had not, cultii-ated their lands continuously for the 
space of twelve years, and for the enhancements of 
the rents of occupancy tenants on certain specified 
grounds by a decree of the rent court 

* * • • * 

‘In 1873 an amended Rent Act was passed, which 
prescribed stricter rules for the decision of enhance- 
ments suits, and created a new class of ‘'privileged’’ 
tenants— viz., those who had been proprietary culti- 
vators but had lost their proprietary rights by sale or 
otherwise, though still remaining on the land as culti- 
vators. The number of tenants at fixed rates in the 
permanently settled districts has not yet been re- 
corded. The occupancy-tenants hold 41 per cent, and 
the tenants-at-will 31 per cent of the cultivated land, 
the balance being tilled by the proprietors themselves 
It is estimated that the former class number about 
1,500,000 and the latter about 1,200,000, the average 
area cultivated by each tenant being 4‘8 and 4 acres 
respectively. 

‘In Oudh, where the great landowners for laluk- 
dars) were more powerful and masterful in former 
times, it has been decided that occupancy rights were 
altogether unknoum at the time of annexation, and the 
bulk of the cultivators hold as tenants-at-will. Occu- 
pancj' rights have, however, been conceded as a com- 
promise to those who were formerly proprietors, and 
had not been altogether deprived of their rights by 
the talukdars. There are in Oudh nearly two million 
tenants, holding 3'i acres apiece on an average. . . . 
‘Although the intention of the legislation of recent 
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years has clearly been to define and protect the rights 
of the tenants, it is proved by the evidence before us 
that the effect produced has been very different from 
the object aimed at. From all quarters it is reported 
that the relations between the landlord and the tenants 
with occupancy rights are not in a satisfactory state, 
and are becoming yearly more and more hostile ; so 
much so that a landlord will generally refuse any aid 
to his occupancy-tenants when they are in difficulties, 
and will do all he can to min them and drive them 
off the land. The reason for this hostility is that an 
opposition of interests has been created between the 
two classes; the occupancy-tenant possesses a bene- 
ficial interest in the land, and intercepts a portion of 
the profits which the landlord would obtain \f he were 
able to exact from him the full rent which he can 
obtain from a tenant-at-will. The landlord is natur- 
ally but little anxious to help a tenant who is in a 
position, or on the road to it, in which his rights will 
make him comparatively independent of his landlord ; 
and the fact that such rights are m constant course 
of accrual frequently results in an equally constant 
series of efforts on the landlord’s part to prevent such 
accrual taking place. When it has been effected, the 
landlord's object is to harass the tenant and to 
diminish the value of his occupancy rights by bring- 
ing suit after suit for the enhancement of the rent. 
The probable result of such a struggle is in favour 
of the more powerful combatant, and there is reason 
to fear that in many parts of the country the occu- 
pancy rights have been irretrievably impaired, and the 
point to which the efforts of the Government should 
be directed is, therefore, to remove this conflict of 
interests. . . . 

‘ We can, however, feel no doubt that in all the 
provinces of Northern India, and particularly in 
Bengal, it is the duty of the Government to make 
the provisions of the law more effectual for the pro- 
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lection of the cultivator’s rights. This opinion is 
primarily based on the historical ground that they 
have a claim as a matterof strict justice to be replaced 
as far as possible in the position they have gradually 
lost ; but it may also be supported on the economical 
ground that in the case of these large cultivating 
classes security of tenure must have its usual bene- 
ficial effect, and that, as a rule, the cultivators with 
occupancy rights are better off than the tenants-at- 
will. Wherever inquiry has been made, it has been 
found that in all matters relating to material pros- 
perity, such as the possession of more cattle, better 
houses, and better clothes, this superiority lies on the 
side of the occupancy-tenants, and the figures in the 
preceding paragraphs also show that, as a rule, they 
hold larger areas of land. Where the subdirision of 
) land amortg tenants-al«will is extreme, and in a 
'■ country where agriculture Is almost the only possible 
' employment for lar^e classes of the people, the com- 
> petition is so keen that rents can be forced up to a 
' ruinous height, and men will crowd each other till the 
space left to each is barely sufficient to support a 
family; any security of tenure which defends a part 
of the population from that competition must neces- 
sarily be to them a source of material comfort and 
of peace of mind, such as can hardly be conceived by 
a community where a diversity of occupations exists, 
and where those who cannot find a living on the land 
' are able to betake themselves to other employments.’ 

In consequence of the recommendations of the 
Famine Commissioners a'Rent Act, known as Act XII. 
of 1881, was passed, and for twenty years regulated 
the relations between landlord and tenant. The eco- 
nomic tendencies which had been detected by the 
Commissioners were, hoivever, slow in asserting them- 
selves; the opposition of interests which had been 
created between the landlords and tenants became 
apparent only gradually, and it is doubtful whether 
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there was at that time a pronounced antagonism 
between the two classes. It is true that as early as 
1882 the Board of Revenue noted the existence of ill- 
feeling, and explained that ‘the main, though by no 
means the only, reason of the antagonism between the 
two classes is what is known as the ‘twelve years 
rule.’ But the Local Government in reviewing the 
Revenue Administration report was not convinced 
that this ill-feeling was general. ‘Some officers,' the 
Government remarked, ‘(especially in the western 
parts of the Province), unhesitatingly report that the 
antagonism between landlords and tenants, as classes, 
exists, and is becoming more embittered. But others 
find no such widespread and increasing unfriendliness 
as to give rise to any special and immediate anxiety 
for the welfare of the agricultural community at large ; 
while in the great majority of districts the land held 
in occupancy right forms a large proportion of the 
cultivated area, and the positions of the tenants is one 
which they seem generally well able to preserve and 
maintain.' From time to lime, however, disquieting 
evidence was brought to light; in Bulandshahr, for 
instance, the result of a special inquiry was to prove 
that ' since the last settlement the occupancy area had 
decreased by 29 per cent, and that the tenant-at- 
will area had correspondingly increased, and that the 
rise in rents over the tenant-at-will area had been no 
less than 40 per cent.* In 1886 the Lieutenant- 
Governor (Sir Alfred Lj'all) completed a close in- 
quiry into the working of the existing law, with a 
view to ascertain the importance which ought to be 
attached to such facts as those recorded from Buland- 
shahr. Sir A. Lyall summarized the results of his 
inquiry* as follows : 

‘After making every allowance for error in the 
returns, and for the oppressive action of individual 
landlords in certain localities, these figures for the 
Meerut Division and for***” ® — — 
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ejectment sections of the Rent Act, thinks that the 
circumstances of the year in his division show con- 
clusively that a rise in suits and applications follows 
from prosperit3’. He notes that in Muttra, Etah, and 
Etawah there has been a reduction in revenue, and 
that this, taken with the favourable harvests, has led 
to an increase in litigation. Mr. Neale's remarks on 
the subject may be quoted. He writes : 

“'The leading idea in the zemindar's mind when 
the harvests are good is to increase his rent either by 
direct suit or by the terrors of ejectment. The tenant 
in the latter case generally submits ; it is cheaper, at 
all events for the moment. In my opinion zemindars 
are not anxious as a rule to evict their tenantry. They 
are not governed by the ‘commercial principles' of 
the West. It Is rather the obstinate right of the occu- 
pancy defaulter whom they attack. The ne'er-do- 
weel tenant they let alone from compassion, partly 
from the feeling that he is always in their power, and 
partly because they hope to grind something out of 
him in future years. But they have, as a body, no 
intention to let the budding occupancy-tenant grow to 
maturity, nor to pass by a good harvest ■nnthout 
securing some of the extra profit to their owm share. 
This spirit is extending; it is essentially the modern 
spirit. And as our rent laws are conceived in that 
spirit we should not be surprised if it produces its 
natural result” ’ 

The same story was told in the Revenue Adminis- 
tration Report for the succeeding year 1893-93 : 

‘ Applications under section 36 for ejectments of 
tenants-at-will rose from 64,353 *0 65i^5t sn increase 
of i,3t2. . . . The increase (in the Agra division) is 
ascribed, like that of last year, to the excellence of the 
harvests, and the improvements in the condition of 
the deteriorated tracts in the division. Thus the 
Collector of Etah writes; “Up to date the cry has 
been for more tenants, and ejectments were sparingly’ 
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employed. Now, on the contrary, a reaction has set 
in. Land seems more valuable. Tenants who gave 
up occupancy land in times of distress reassert claims 
to it Landlords, on the other hand, oppose such 
claims, and endeavour in all other cases to render 
impossible the acquisition of rights of occupancy. . . .” 
The increase in Rohilkhand was roost marked in Mora- 
dabad, where $68 more notices were issued than in the 
previous 5’ear. The Collector ag^in reports acute 
tension between landlords and tenants, and remarks 
on the constant resistance of the landlords to the 
growth of occupancy nghts, which secure to the tenant 
a fixed cash rent. 

‘There is little to be added to the remarks on the 
subject of ejectment notices that were made in the last 
report ; and the statistics of the year under review 
support, on the whole, the conclusions then stated, 
that these notices tend to become more numerous 
when the seasons are prosperous Besides this, the 
approach of settlement in some districts is intensifying 
the struggle between landlords and tenants over rights 
of occupancy. This struggle is the inevitable result of 
the law in respect to occupancy right, which confers 
fixity of tenure on those tenants who succeeded in 
retaining their holdings for a period of twelve years; 
and it is by no means to the ultimate advantage of the 
majority of the tenants who engage in it. The un- 
doubted benefits of the tenancy clauses of the Rent 
Act are attended by a serious drawback in the amount 
oflitigation which they produce.’ 

In the following year the Board (Revenue Adminis- 
tration Report, 1893-94) recorded that ‘applications 
under section 36 for ejectment of tenants-at-will rose 
from 65,665 to 72,105, an increase of 6,440. 

There was reason to believe that some unscrupulous 
landlords had recourse to other means that were 
less legitimate than simple eviction for preventing 
the accrual of occupancy rights, and an uneasy con* 
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viction arose that the area held by occupancy tenants 
was being steadily reduced. In consequence of this 
conviction the Government instituted an inquiry, which 
resulted in showing that in 1883-83 the percentage of 
occupancy on the whole tenant area was 63-92, and in 
1897-58 the area held by occupancy tenants had fallen 
to 5S'38 of the whole tenant area. This investigation 
proved that the position of the tenant in what Is now 
known as the Province of Agra had deteriorated, and 
that whereas Sir Alfred Lyail's figures warranted the 
inference that in less than half the normal period ofa 
settlement the occupanty area had increased 7 per 
cent., the later figures showed that there had been a 
retrogression of approximately 5 per cenL, and it was 
believed fay some of the ablest officers of Government 
that this retrogresston was due to the unsatisfactory 
state of the law. 

The Government accordingly decided to introduce 
a Bill still further to improve the position of the 
tenant. This Bill met with spirited opposition from 
the landlords of the province, who contended that it 
was not just to infringe the rights of the whole pro- 
prietary body because a few landlords had abused 
their privileges. They further argued that the legis- 
lation proposed in the Bill was inexpedient, because 
experience proved that the attempt to give legal 
precision to the tenant's right to considerate treat- 
ment had embittered the relations between landlord 
and tenant. The result of past legislation had been 
to create a divergence of interest between the owner 
and the cultivator of the land; the right of occupancy 
was a diminution of the value of the landlord’s 
property, and a coveted addition to the tenant’s 
possessions. It was inevitable that there should be 
a constant struggle for the acquisition or retention of 
this valuable property. The answer to this defence 
of the unqualified ownership of land was in effect that 
it is never prudent to assume that the majority of men 
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will in the long-run act against their own pecuniary 
interest; that in the present day the competition for 
land is so keen that the landlord can secure rents 
which leave the tenants only a bare subsistence ; that 
it was amply proved from specific instances that some 
landlords did use their privileges oppressively. It 
tvas clear that neither traditional custom nor natural 
benevolence could be depended on to protect the 
tenant, and that the only alternative was to secure 
the tenant in the possession of his pririleges by legal 
enactment. The view of the Government prevailed, 
and in 1901 the North-Westem Provinces (i>., Pro- 
vince of Agra) Tenancy Act became law. It is this 
Act which at the present day regulates the relations 
between landlord and tenant. 

The following classes of tenants are now recognised 
by law; 

(rt) Permanent tenure-holders; 

(6) Fised-rate tenants; 

(f) Ex-proprietar>’ tenants; 

{<f) Occupancy tenants ; and 
(r) Non-occupancj' tenants. 

Tenants of the first two classes (a and t) arc con- 
fined to the permanently settled districts in the 
llcnarcs division, and enjoy the privileges which were 
defined by the Bengal Tenant Law of (8Sj. Tlicy 
really constitute a class of sub-proprietors: the rent 
cannot be enhanced, and the holder cannot be ejected 
cacept for some express breach of the conduions of 
tenancy. 

(f) The cx-proprietar>' tenant holds a position of 
exceptional privilege; he is a tenant with a right of 
occupancy in his sir land (or home-farml, and in the 
land which he has cultivated continuously for twelve 
years at the date of the transfer, and he is entitled to 
hold the same at a rent which shall be 4 annas in the 
rujwc (if., 25 per cent.), less than the rate generally 
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payable by non-occupanq^ tenants for land of similar 
quality and with similar advantages of situation. ‘It 
is important to remark on this/ says Mr. B. H. 
Baden-Powell, ‘that everywhere in India the loss of 
a proprietary Cor superior) position on land and the 
descent from a landlord, or a co-sharing right,* to a 
tenant does not always or frequently imply the actual 
loss of cultivating possession of at least a part of the 
land. To this day, if an unthrifty village co-sharer 
gets into the toils of the money-lender, and first 
mortgages his land and then submits to the foreclosure 
of the mortgage, he does not leave the land ; he culti- 
vates as before, only that now he is the tenant of the 
purchaser, and has to pay rent in cash or kind. And 
the same thing always happened when a purchaser or 
other person, obtaining the lordship by grant or 
aggression, was not of the agriculturist class, lie 
could not till the fields himself, and unless (exccp* 
tionally) he wanted a better class of tenant, he would 
retain the quondam owner or holder of the fields. 
Very often a new overlord would be unable to get 
other tenants, or circumstances compelled him to con- 
ciliate the existing holders.*! 

{d) Tenants who have held the .same land con- 
tinuously for twelve years have a right of occupancy 
in such land. 

(e) Non-occupancy tenants arc tenants of less stand- 
ing than twelve years; they were known in former 
Acts as tenants-at-wi!I. 

It was in the definition of the tenants in these two 
last classes that the most important changes of the 
law were made. With regard to (d) occup.incy tenants, 
•the same land' is so defined as to mean ‘any hnd 
owned by the same landlord.' Jn order to prevent 
landlords from resisting the accrual of occup.incy 
* A member cf a bod/ ct ^int /rorrieJori ot <n 
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rights, what the law of 1901 declared was in effect 
this : That the right of occupancy should in future be 
acquired by the existence of the relation of landlord 
and tenant between the parties for twelve continuous 
years, although the land held may have been different 
at different times. This provision was intended to 
neutralize the practice of shifting the tenant’s holding 
from one part of a big estate to another 

As the general object of the Government was to 
induce the landlords to give their cultivators some 
fixity of tenure, another means for compassing that 
end was also attempted in the Act. If the landlords 
did not wish that their tenants should acquire any 
rights, they were, at least, to grant them long-term 
leases, and for this end it was enacted that 'no tenant 
shall acquire a right of occupancy in any land which 
he holds as a lessee, under a registered lease for a 
term of not less than seven years.’ It was hoped that 
the landlord, who realized how easily occupancy rights 
could be acquired under this Act, and who still wished 
to prevent their accrual, would consent to give his 
tenants long-term leases, as no lease of less than seven 
years operates as a bar to the accrual of occupancy 
rights.* The law of 1881 had been that occupation 
under a written lease did not count towards the 
acquisition of these rights of prescription, and ihc 
landlords could thus bar the accrual of rights by 
short-term leases for a term of one year or upward. 

The other change of capital importance introduced 
by the Act of 1901 related to the ejectment of non- 
occupancy tenants; in substance the Act provides as 
follows ; The non-occupancy tenant on first admission 

* So tar the Undlords have not availed themselves of Ihii 
provision. In the Ust Moral and Materal Progress Report, 1 find 
the foiSo'v.ing •. ‘At present the wanhcr ol seven-year leases has 
been small, and amounted to 8.517 oniyio 1902-03,01 nhich 5X<93 
were in the Meerut division, sshere the provisIODS of the Act appear 
to be best undcrslcpod.’ 
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Iff a holding may pay whatever rent may be agreed 
upon between himsclfand his landlord. Onceadmlttcd 
to the holding, he can only be ejected on certain 
grounds specified in the Act The effect is that if the 
real motive of the landlord in suing to eject the tenant 
Is to get rid of him and resume the land, the court 
will decree the tenant’s ejectment ; if, however, the 
court finds that the notice has been issued because 
the tenant has refused to pay a higher rent, the court 
will give the tenant the option of accepting a ‘fair’ 
rent or of vacating his holding. If the tenant agrees 
to the rent fixed by the court, he will then be entitled 
to retain his holding for seven years on the rent so 
determined, and will be deemed to be holding under a 
lease for such a term, and the period will not count 
towards the establishment of an occupancy right. 

It is obvious that the intention of this Act is greatly 
to facilitate the growth of occupancy rights, and that 
it is framed in imitation of the Bengal Tenancy Law, 
the acknowledged success of which has been beyond 
expectation, and under which it is believed that 90 per 
cent, of the cultivators of Bengal have obtained occu- 
pancy rights. The result will be, unless the landlords 
acquire the habit of granting long-term leases (of which 
at present there is no indication), to establish in the 
province of Agra a dual proprietorship in the soil It 
is an interesting question whether the process will 
stop here, whether what I have termed the Indian 
conception of land tenure is, at least in so far as it 
relates to the tenant, a stable basis of land tenure, or 
whether it is only a transitional conception leading to 
full peasant proprietorship, the proprietary rights of 
the landlord being satisfied by a quit-rent or some 
other compensation for the loss of his undoubted and 
legally recognised rights in the land. The example 
of Ireland seems to suggest that the present form of 
tenure is transitional. Sir Horace Plunkett’s thoughtful 
book on ‘ Ireland in the New' Century ' contains many 
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test, and there is no reasonable calculation made 
such as limits the rate of interest paid upon tru( 
capital. In this case, too, the principal is spent un- 
productively. 

Whether this distinction between capital and usmy 
be admitted or not, I wish to press for recognition of 
the fact that the money-lender’s adrances to the 
villager, for the support of himself and his family 
dunng the lean months before the harvest, are not 
capital. It is usual, I know, to include the food of the 
labourer in capital on the ground that it enables the 
labourer to play his part in the production of we.illh. 
But I contend that men work in order to eat ; they do 
not eat in order to work. Wealth which has satisfied 
a human want has discharged the ultimate aim for 
which it was produced, whether the want satisfied be 
the poor man's hunger or the rich man's love of osten* 
tation. Capital, in my opinion, is wealth In such a 
form that it is incapable of satisfying human wants 
directly. A plough, a steam-engine, or an irrigation 
canal, cannot directly satisfy human wants; they are 
valuable only because they help to produce things 
which will directly satisfy human wants. Seed, which 
has always been recognised to be an ambiguous case, 
is made unfit for human use when it is placed in the 
ground— when, that is to say, the o\vner decides to 
employ it as capital. The older economists would 
have objected that wealth could not be produced unless 
the labourers were supported until the harvest was 
ripe or the work finished upon which they were 
engaged. I admit that a store of provisions is a neces- 
sary anterior condition to the production of ail elaborate 
forms of wealth ; if civiliration is so little adv.inccfl 
that the community has not a sufficient store of food 
to carry it on from seed-time to barvcif, the people 
must obviously betake themselves to fishing, hunting, 
and those means of obtaining fowl which give a quick 
return. But there are many other characteristics of 
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test, and there is no reasonable calculation made, 
such as limits the rate of interest paid upon true 
capital. In this case, too, the principal is spent un- 
productively. 

Whether this distinction between capital and usury 
be admitted or not, I Avish to press for recognition of 
the fact that the money-lender's advances to the 
villager, for the support of himself and his family 
during the lean months before the harvest, are not 
capital. It is usual, I know, to include the food of the 
labourer in capital on the ground that it enables the 
labourer to play his part in the production of wealth. 
But I contend that men work in order to eat ; they do 
not eat in order to work. Wealth which has satisfied 
a human want has discharged the ultimate aim for 
which it was produced, whether the want satisfied be 
the poor man’s hunger or the rich man’s Jove ofostcti* 
tation. Capital, in my opinion, is wealth in such a 
form that it is incapable of satisfying human wants 
directly. A plough, a steam-engine, or an irrigation 
canal, cannot directly satisfy human wants; they arc 
valuable only because they help to produce thin;^ 
which will directly satisfy human wants. Seed, which 

has always been recognised to be an ambiguous case, 

is made unfit for human use when it is placed in the 
ground — when, that is to s.iy, the owner decides to 
employ it as capital The older economists would 
have objected that wealth could not be produced unless 
the labourers were supported until the harvest was 
ripe or the work finished upon which they were 
engaged, I admit that a store of provisions Is a neces- 
sary’ anterior condition to the production of all elaborate 
forms of wealth; if civilization is so little advanci 
that the community has not a su/ncient store of f 
to carry it on from seed-time to harvest, the 
most obviously betake themselves to F.sbir;,', 
and those means of obtaining foofi which g- - ' 

return. But there are many other cha- 
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surh a« liniH the rate of interest paid upon true 
capit.il In this case, too, the prindpal is spent un- 
priKliictivcly. 

\\ hethfr this distinction between capital and usurj" 
be admiiirtl or not, I wish to press for recognition of 
the fact that the money-lender's adranecs to the 
villager, for the support of himself and his family 
during the Iran months before the harxTst, are not 
capital. It is usual, 1 know, to include the food of the 
hbourcr in capital on the ^ound that It enables the 
labourer to play his part in the production of wealth. 
Hut I contend that men is'ork in order to eat ; the}’ do 
not cat in order to work. Wealth which has satisfied 
a human want has discharged the ultimate aim for 
which it was produced, whether the want satisfied be 
the poor man's liungcr or the nch man's love of osten- 
tation. Capita], in my opinion, is wealth is such a 
form th.ni it is incapable of satisfying human wants 
directly. A plough, a steam-engine, or an irrigation 
canal, cannot directly satisfy human wants; they are 
valuable only because they help to produce things 
which will directly satisfy human wants. Seed, which 
has always been recognised to be an ambiguous case, 
is made unfit for human use when it is placed in the 
ground— when, that is to say’, the owner decides to 
employ it as capital. The older economists would 
have objected that wealth could not be produced unless 
the labourers were supported until the harvest was 
ripe or the work finished upon which they were 
engaged. I admit that a store of provisions is a neces- 
sary anterior condition to the production of nil elaborate 
forms of wealth; if civilization is so little advanced 
that the community has not a sufficient store of food 
to carry it on from seed-time to harvest, the people 
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and those means of obtaining food which give a quick 
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Cattle, again, are very generally bought on credit, and 
one of the most devouring forms of usury is that of 
cattle-merchants and of those who lease out cattle to 
the farmer for breeding and fattening; the trade in 
cattle and the bail a are said to be more pro- 

ductive of usury than money-dealing itself. 

‘ The heavy indebtedness of proprietors in Europe 
is not due, to any great extent, to improvements and 
developments ; it is of long standing, and originated 
Jong before the modern deve/opment of /arming, which, 
indeed, has hardly reached the peasant farmer — e,g.,iD 
France the mortgage debt in 1840 was ;^48o,ooo,ooo,' 
in Germany and elsewhere it was similarly very heavy, 
Dr. Mascher’s estimate for Prussia alone in 18^ being 
above ;^337,ooo,ooo and below ;f375,ooo,ooo, while in 
1894 it is calculated at £$00,000,000.' 

The indebtedness of the small fanner has been fora 
long while a subject of grave anxiety in all countries in 
Europe. In recent years, owing to the spread of mutual 
credit banks and co-operative associations among the 
peasants, the outlook in agricultural districts has 
brightened, and the tendency is no longer towards 
deeper indebtedness, but towards freedom from the 
oppression of the usurer and the land-bank. But this 
movement is of very recent growth indeed ; in hardly 
any country in Europe had it achieved important 
results ten years ago, and it can hardly be said to 
have begun in England yet. In order properly to 
appreciate the value of the remedies now being em- 
ployed for the reduction of agricultural indebtedness 
it is necessary to understand the condition in which 
the small fanners of Europe were placed ten years 
ago. The following extracts from Sir F. A. Nichol- 
son’s Report give a few details about the condition of 
different European countries before the agricultural 
revival had developed: 

‘In France the total mortgage debt, wholly irre- 
spective of afl debts based upon personal and chattei 
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Iiurdcn is considered to be ficavicr relatis'cly to value 
than even in France. In Prussia the debt of all ihe 


than even in r ranee, in i russia me ueo. 
l.irpe estates together is put down at twenty^nght 
limes the land-tax, and that of medium estates at 
eighteen limes; for small estates the figures are not 
given. Tlieae are merely the registered mortgage 
debts, svhich in Prussia only, on landed property 
alone, were in iSoi placed at about ^si»,c«x),ceo, 
and aetually increased by i: 4 S,ooo,oco in th' 
years ending ifOJ- The increase is put ‘ 1 °'™ “ 

harvests and other losses, and the law of inhen 
ance. In Prussia in iSSO-S; the 
registered in that year alone flLrW'W 'vh 
those paid off sverc /:a4el4O.0ce). This gises at oore 
an idea of the amount and of the m , j„ 

mortgage debt (Mayet), it being remembered that in 
Europe most mortgages are of long „ 

by the Land .Mortgage Banks being of thirtj, forty, 

"’"'nl'weden the indebtedness ol peasant Pjopmtert 
"has increased considerably He pre- 

years," and also, but in a less .J to 

Ceding twenty years. The " ■’"/To the 

the necessity for intensive ''‘.'‘"’’'‘'’i' “Je law of 
increase in facilities for ' for payioS 

equal inheritance, necessitating mortgages fo p J 

off shares. . . ,s. ctnrthin«' (House of 

‘In 1893 a discussion in Ihe {'tnictive 

Representatives) of Norway gave a most instru 
-f Veswvgxrittn Dcasant in< 


Representatives) of Norway gave a mosi 
aecLnt of Norwegian P”“”‘ '“''m/riehest agri- 
Lver of the debate, seprrsenting Jie 
cultural district m Norway, declared « 

owners were .^2’ had risen from /9,ooo,W 

that their mortgage debts had " ^j^jar 

in 1865 to / 27 .Sod,«» “ • - i-ll- the 


. to if?AS“fSrs“and meSants, while the 

debts to savings-banks and m^ ^ correction 

landed property was ,^44,000,000: hence that 

by the Home Minister) about d. 44 ,mw 
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the debts thereon ;fis, 952^92, or 39 per cent. The 
value of the land Increased from 1856 by 6$ percent., 
and the debts by 128 per cent In one division of the 
canton the debts were 55 per cent, of the capital value 
— that is, practically the whole area was pledged to 
nearly its full mortgage value, since two-thirds of the 
estimated value is generally the mortgage value. 

‘ For Italy the figures are very heavy. On January i, 
1888, the registered mortgage debt bearing interest was 
above ;f328, 000,000, in addition to registered charges 
("hypothfeques Idgales ") of above ^71,000,000. These 
latter are claims upon property not susceptible of 
interest, such as dues for construction, supply of 
material, etc. The interest on mortgages proper is 
very heavy. "It has been contracted under peculiarly 
onerous conditions, and so heavily burdens the soil 
as to form one of the chief evils from which agriculture 
suffers" CM. Claudio Jannet). "Often the interest on a 
Joan representing only half the value of the land 
absorbs the profit of the whole ” (" Inchiesta Agraria 
s.v. " Venetia’% The pages of Mr. Beauclerk ("Rural 
Italy") are full of the accounts of rural usury and in- 
debtedness; so also M. E. de LaveJeye in "Letters 


from Italy," and numerous others. 

‘ In Denmark the indebtedness has steadily increased 
for the last forty years, the increase being chiefly due 
to the " cost of purchase and the laws of inheritance. 
Indebtedness to the amount of 40 per cent, of the 
capital value is called normal, but it is now about 
SO per cent. This is the value relative to the capital 
value, but the absolute amount Is said to have in- 
creased six- or seven-fold in the last forty years, 
hence, as in Switzerland, a greatly increased value 
of the land has been followed by a still greater 
burdening of that value. The similarity in the pro- 
portion— viz., 40 per cent— is also noteworthy. Now, 
since money-lenders and banks in Europe .1^ ofn 
advance money to more than half of the estima e 
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value of ihe land, it follows that nearly (he whole 
land is under tnortpape when (he mortfraRC amount 
is 40 or 50 j>cr cent, of the value, llus »s a siginficant 
fact 

*ln Belgium (he peasants arc said to have growm 
poorer, the exceptions being those who arc temperate, 
active, and thrifty to an unusual degree. The figures 
arc not, however, avavlaMe 

•It is to be remembered. /rr oDM/’/n, that tn certain 
eases this increase of indebtedness is due to better 
cultivation and to a pledging of the land for improve- 
ments and for the mobilization of the capital sunk in 
the soil; it ts not alwajs an unproductive charge. 
Also, that whereas (he loans m former years were at 
usurious, or at least heavy, interest, the loans, at least 
In SwiUerland, are now often at lower interest, and 
arc not therefore necessarily in all eases a heavier 
annual burden. Moreover, while all mortgages arc 
registered, releases from mortgage are not necessarily 
registered, while partial repayments are necessarily 
not shown. This, although allowed for in the French 
statistics, somesvhat reduces the total burden. Again, 
in Switzerland and in Prussia it is the rule that the 
State land-tax is reduced in proportion to the burdens 
(mortgages) that the land has to bear; hence it is not 
uncommon deliberately to keep an estate burdened in 
order to escape the Ux, the proceeds of the mortgage 
being placed out at interest 
' liul for Europe in general it is certain that mort- 
gage indebtedness has immensely increased during 
the last twenty to forty years ; that besides mortgage 
debts there is a great mass of charges in the form of 
" bypothtques 16 gales «t occuUcs"— 1>., charges not 
bearing interest, and arising from claims of various 
sorts, and also unregistered debts; that there is a 
great amount of unknown and personal debt • that the 
deHs are largely due to the fall in prices, to the law of 
inheritance, to heavy succession duties, to great losses 
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individual defects of the people— #.5’., in the matters of 
education, temperance, thrift, foresight. 

‘Of the causes of indebtedness mentioned above, 
only those of the actions of money-lenders and of the 
facility of borrowing need further discussion for the 
purpose of this study. The first it is useful to discuss 
to show that the small proprietor everywhere, in his 
universal need for capital, is the prey of the money- 
lender, and that, while human nature is as it is, the 
money-lender cannot, if he wishes it, avoid en- 
tangling the peasant. The danger and the difficulty 
of the ryot in India is not singular ; it is common to 
the small holder all over the world, and it is necessary 
to recognise this in analyzing Indian conditions and 
tniscries, and in planning out remedies. We have in 
India no abnormal and unheard-of misfortunes and 
conditions, but exactly the same difficulties, generally 
in a far less intense degree, as in Europe, and even 
in America. If, however, we have the example of 
the European peasant's difficulties, we have also the 
history of the efforts made to help him, and in 
these, whether in success or failure, lies the lessor 
for us in India. The succeeding remarks are drawn 
direct from standard or authoritative European 
works or reports on rural economy, credit, and 
statistics. 

‘ In France the great mass of the agricultural mort- 
gage debt is held by private lenders, and probably the 
whole of the personal credit rural debt. Now, the 
money-lenders are said to be frequently mere usurers. 
"Very often they avail themselves of the misfortune of 
the borrower; they trade upon his misery and igno- 
rance. From the moral point of view their actions are 
criminal ; they are frequently tht ruin of the agricul- 
turist.* 

‘The details of the transactions are well knowm. 
Beginning with a simple note or bond, all the tricks of 
the trade are habitually and purposely resorted to, 
7 
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not for himself, but for his creditor, so that the French 
peasant's motto might be Virgil's, 'Sic vos non vobis 
fertis aratra boves.”* 

*^10 Germany the picture is even more detailed and 
pitiful. For want of credit institutions over the greater 
part of the country, usury is almost universal, and 
“from its pitiless exploitation of the smaller agricul- 
turists, it is considered as a menacing social danger.” 
The peasant is “ unable to take count of bis pecuniary 
situation he keeps no books, and cannot judge of the 
pecuniary result of a transaction, whether of a venture 
in cultivation or of a loan from a money-lender. The 
result is that the rural classes “fall into the clutches of 
men who, under colour of helping them, desire nothing 
save their ruin for the profit of the lender himself.” 
nicse arc represented as lying m wait for misfortune, 
and arc as eager as vultures when there is a chance of 
prey. The atorj* of ihcir action, whether in lams of 
money, cattle, or goods, is everywhere the same, and 
similar to that of France : temptations, false accounts, 
the law-courts, miserable cattle and bad goods at 
maximum prices— all these are general. It was the 
terrible misery of the peasants as regards usury, and 
the “frightful and shameless" action of the usurers, 
that led Schuire Deiitrsch and RaifTetsen to the idea 
of popular banks or credit unions, the latter, vn fact, 
regarding the usurj* question as the most important 
of the then social problems Tlie latter, in his first 
buTgomastership, found his charge (Flammtrsfeld) a 
scene nf poverty .snd usury. Tlie “cultivators ” seldom 
had cattle of ihcir own, but borrowed them from 
dealers whc»e terms they weTe forced to accept t-n 
penally of losing their cattle, and the dealer was thus 
aide to extort “the sshole saluecf the worth of the 
cattle, while the misery of the peasant increased vrt 
more and mere." IZlsewhere the money-lender was «o 
powerful that the produce was often handed o\ cr bodily 
to him on his own terns; he then— again on h-.s own 
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until the patriinonyof the peasant is in the usurer's 
hands. In good season^ when the debt might he paid 
of^ the debt Js jjot pressed for psyment, but rather 
avoided; in bad seasons, or on inconvenient occa- 
sions, the money-lender suddenly requires his money, 
till the wretched peasant signs away his whole 
property.” 

* The pages of M. Durand in " Le Credit Agricole," 
may usefully be studied in this matter, and in an 
admirable article on ** Le Credit Agricole en 1893 " (Le 
CorrespQndant, June, 1893), he says : " L'usure dans les 
compagues fran^aises est infiniment plus ripandue 
qu'on ne le suppose" (Usuiy in the country districts 
of France is infinitely more common than is generally 
supposed). His own original impression was other- 
wise, but “en cherchant bien, en nous informant soig- 
neusemenf, nous avons fini par apprendre que fes 
meilleurs de nos femn'ers, et les plus riches cultiva* 
teurs de notre commune, empruntaient chaque ann^ 
des sommes plus ou moms importantes au tauzde /o 
pour tea " (After careful inquiry we have learnt that 
the best of our farmers and the richest cultivators of 
our neighbourhood borrow every year sums of more 
or less importance at the rate of w per cent). If the 
richer classes of farmer are compelled every year to 
borrow at 10 per cent., what must be the rates ordi- 
narily paid by the small folk, to say nothing of bad 
years and unfortunate folk? 

*As for usury in cattle, it is equally common and 
wasteful to the ryot, and one great object of the new 
agricultural associations is to enable a peasant to buy 
good cattle on decent terms, instead of any sort of 
cattle at prices 50 per cent above their value. Jt is 
common for a man to pay 700 francs for a 
cattle which would cost only 500 for cash. “Too 
often," says one authority, "the peasant works not for 
himself, but solely for the profit of the usurer who has 
made him an advance; bis cattle are bred and fattened, 
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not for himself, but for his creditor, so that the French 
peasant’s motto might be ‘ Sic vos non vobis 

fertis aratra boves.' ” 

'^In Germany the picture is even mcnre detailed and 
pitiful, Forwant of credit institutions over the greater 
part of the country, usury is almost universal, and 
from its pitiless exploitation of the smaller agricul- 
turists, it is considered as a menacing social danger.” 
The peasant is '• unable to take count of his pecuniary 
situation he keeps no books, and cannot judge of the 
pecuniary result of a transaction, whether of a venture 
in cultivation or of a loan from a money-lender. The 
result is that the rural classes “fall into the clutches of 
men who, under colour of helping them, desire nothing 
save their ruin for the profit of the lender himself.” 
These are represented as lying in wait for misfortune, 
and are as eager as vultures when there is a chance of 
prey. The story of their action, whether in loans of 
money, cattle, or goods, is everywhere the same, and 
similar to that of France : temptations, false accounts, 
the law-courts, miserable cattle and bad goods at 
maximum prices— .all these are general. It was the 
terrible misery of the peasants as regards usury, and 
the "frightful and shameless” action of the usurers, 
that led Schulze Delitzsch and Raiffeisen to the idea 
of popular banks or credit unions, the latter, in fact, 
regarding the usury question as the most important 
of the then social problems- The latter, in his first 
buTgoraastership, found his charge (Flammersfeld) a 
sceneof poverty and usury. The "cultivators” seldom 
had cattle of their own, but borrowed them from 
dealers whose terms they were forced to accept on 
penalty of losing their cattle, and the dealer was thus 
able to extort " the whole value of the worth of the 
cattle, while the misery of the peasant increased yet 
more and more." Elsewhere the money-lender was so 
powerful that the produce was often handed over bodily 
to him on his own terms; he then — again on his own 
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ur-M (h- j' Uftnonyof th* p'-.mnt h In th? usurer's 
Mr-.t, /np'jrt.f '«/- 4 wn«, wften j/iffff-bcriigfiebcpatd 
o.-, tfic It not prc-s<e(l for p-symcnt, but rather 
avoufrtt; in s^-^sons, or on Inconvenient occa- 
il;e fn^ncy-lcncfcr sufWcnly requires his money, 
t:ft the svrrlchetl praunt signs asvay his whole 
prop-Tly* 

‘ Thr pigrs of M Durand in "LcCrddit Agricole," 
may usefully he studied in this matter, and In an 
admrahfr article on ** Lo Credit Agricole cn iS93’’(ir 
Corrt)*vn>/,i»t, June, he says: *• L'usure dans les 
compaqnej fran^aiscs csi infimment plus rdpar.due 
qu’on ne le sujipose'’ (Usury in the countiy districts 
of Trance is inlimtely more common than is generally 
supposedX Ifis own origmal impression was other- 
wise, but " en cherchant bien, cn nous Informant solg* 
ticusenicnt, nous avons fini par apprendre que les 
weillcurs de nos fermlers, et les plus riches culliva- 
teurs de notre commune, eropruntaient chaque annde 
dcs sommes plus ou moins importontes au taux de lo 
pour too" (After careful inquiry we have learnt (hat 
the best of our farmers and the richest cultivators of 
our neighbourhood borrow every year sums of more 
or less importance at the rate of lo per cent.). If (he 
richer classes of farmer are compelled every year to 
borrow at lo per cent, what must be the rates ordi- 
narily paid by the small folk, to say nothing of had 
years and unfortunate folk ? 

‘As for usury in cattle, it is equally common and 

wasteful to the ryot, and one great object of the new 

agricultural associations is to enable a peasant to buy 
good cattle on decent terras, instead of any sort of 
cattle at prices 50 per cent, above their value, it is 
common for a man to pay 700 francs for a pair of 
cattle which would cost only 500 for cash, “Too 
often,” say’s one authority, " the peasant works not for 
himself, but solely for the profit of the usurer who has 
made him an advance ; bis cattle are bred and fattened, 
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JOt 

bank showing that the peasants were paying usury 
and not interest. Signor Levi mentions rural usury 
up to 7jo per ccnt.—iLe., 2 per cent per diem. Maize 
for food to the cash value of twelve francs was In one 
village supplied to the wretched peasant by the usurer 
on consideration of his paying twenty-four francs in 
three months, or at the rate of 800 per cent , and the 
maize was often of bad rjuality, such as causes the 
Italian scourge known as the ••pellagra." In this village 
the Mayor alleged that the peasants '* often had to pay 
the fabulous interest of 1,200 per cent." Small wonder 
that, as it is said, a man who has 2,000 lire (;fSo) of 
ready-money and a hard heart can live on its pro- 
ceeds. In fact, in Italy generally the peasant popula- 
tion and small farmers arc the prey "of the most 
frightful and shameless usury," to the cash terms of 
which gratuitous labour (cen't’e) and a dinner on Sun- 
days, presents of fruit and vegetables, and other 
services, are not infrequent, though uneipresscd, 
additions. 

•As it is not intended to describe the condition of 
Europe except in so far as to draw lessons for India, 
it is needless to go further in this description, 
which might, however, for the countries mentioned 
be indefinitely extended with the most precise 
details. 1 $ it likely, however, that the Indian money- 
lender and peasant farmer are on very different 
terms ? , 

‘Now, on this point there arc two opinions, one of 
which regards the^.money-lendcr as, on the whole, 
rather beneficent and kindly, a sort of partner with 
the lyot, supplying the needs of the latter, and 
mamtaining him in limes of misfortune. Others, 
ag.ain, regard him rather as a beast of prey, seek- 
ing cveiywhere whom he may devour. The truth 
as usual, probably lies near the middle. As sodety 
and credit are at present constituted, he fills an abso- 
lute gap, and is a rural necessity: on the ether hand. 
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he is most undoubtedly an ejpensjye and dangerous 
necessity. He has been found in India from time 
immentorial, and Munro and Mountstuart Elphinston 
in Bombay give pictures of the rapacious and en- 
slaving action of the usurer, the misery and bondage 
of the ryot at the beginning of the century, J 

similar to those of Europe and Southern IdJ'” “ 
present day, eacept that land mortgage was then 
Unusual, since land had little or no value. So, oo. 
Holt Mackenzie, in 1S32, svhen giving ™dence b 
the Select Committee on the affairs 
Company, declared ‘that the torro'vmg of moMy y 
cultivators of the land was practised vmy 
he might almost say it was universal, ‘ ,4re 

that probably three-quarters ® Holt 

cultivating with capital borrow^ k j k.V 3 n l«oS, 
Mackenzie's experience of Srbeen <le- 

and therefore he may led when 

scribing the conditions of things on 

British rule began in this part of Indi . 

to say 'that he ““PP"*'! Arrowed 
vators) were cultivating the sod with caHta^ b 
at the rate of 2 per cent, a „L'’L''e“deda 

time during which the advance ^*f,dvanre 

good deal nn the crop. In 5, being 

prnbably ran on for a >1'“'', the gram 
produced more rapidly, the cultit _ ^ p. 

possess the means of repayment ■" atat b y 
tat a great majority in Bengal « 'l^berul- 

hand to mouth, and to be j" ,„cmi„ii)n 

tivators did not use the money-lenders a 
merchants, hot it was very Ceti'mlll a 
bargain that the produce should ^ ,l,.I„.cr 

money-lenders- Tlie targam ge^e y^^ market 

at a certain price, which was alw^ . ^.bicli, wbr" 

rate. He had Irnowm an deliveries 

the market rate of sugar was I!, t „ 

of the cultivator were at 20. and they g 
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delivered all their produce at a price below the 
market figure.* 

Much of the above remains true at the present day. 
That most competent observer Mr. William Crooke 
estimated in 18S8 that in the Etah district 44 per cent, 
of the families in a selected area ‘habitually pro- 
vided their own seed-grain ; the remaining 56 per cent, 
borrowed it. Nor is this result abnormal or indicative 
of any degree of poverty peculiar to this district. 
Inquiries made at Agra showed that 78 per cent, of the 
tenantry were in debt. Mr. Moens, in Bareli, found 
that ‘ 66 per cent, of the tenants about whom he made 
inquiries borrowed their seed-grain.’ Similarly Mr. E. 
Rose wrote from Ghazipur, ‘as a rule, a very large 
proportion of the agriculturists in a village are in debt. 
Sometimes the debt is one which has descended from 
father to son, sometimes it is one which has recently 
been contracted for a marriage ceremony or a lawsuit, 
but almost always, as far as the debtor is concerned, 
an indeterminate quantity; be has seldom an account 
of it, and only knows what he paid off at the last 
harvest, or when the last payment was made. Great 
numbers of the agriculturist communitj' appear to 
have a kind of running account with the mahajan 
(banker) ; he advances them seed, giving one seer less 
than the market price, an investment of which, barring 
the accident of drought and a deficient outturn, when, 
in kindness and compassion, the village Sh3’lock would 
let the debt run on to a more convenient time, it may 
fairly be said, ‘ This is the way to thrive, and he is 
blest, and thrift is blessing, if men steal it not.’ In 
other instances the advance is made at seed-time on 
the Sawai principle, which means a return at harvest 
of one-fourth more than the quantity 1 . . 1 at 

seed-time. He lends money, moreover,' - ^Ve 
• ‘Minutes of Ewdenc" • • * ^ 

Trade, p, , 
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delivered all their produce at a price below the 
market figure.* 

Much of the above remains true at the present day. 
That most competent observer Mr. William Crooke 
estimated in t8S8 that in the Etah district 44 per cent, 
of the families in a selected area ‘habitually pro- 
vided their own seed-grain ; the remaining 56 per cent, 
borrowed it. Nor is this result abnormal or indicative 
of any degree of poverty peculiar to this district. 
Inquiries made at Agra showed that 7S per cent, of the 
tenantry were in debt. Mr. Moens, in Bareli, found 
that ‘ 66 per cent, of the tenants about whom he made 
inquiries borrowed their seed-grain.’ Similarly Mr. E, 
Rose wrote from Ghazipur, ‘as a rule, a very large 
proportion of the agriculturists in a village are in debt. 
Sometimes the debt is one which has descended from 
father to son, sometimes it is one which has recently 
been contracted for a marriage ceremony or a lawsuit, 
but almost always, as far as the debtor is concerned, 
an indeterminate quantity ; he has seldom an account 
of it, and only knows what he paid off at the last 
harvest, or when the last payment was made. Great 
numWs of the agriculturist community appear to 
have a kind of running account with the mahajan 
(banker) j he advances them seed, giving one seer less 
than the market price, an investment of which, barring 
the accident of drought and a deficient outturn, when 
in kindness and compassion, the village Shylock would 
let the debt run on to a more convenient lime, it may 
fairly be said, ‘ This Is the way to thrive, and he is 
blest, and thrift is blessing, if men steal it nob’ In 
other instances the advance is made at seed-time on 
the Sawai principle, which means a return at harvest 
of one-fourth more than the quantity borrowed at 
seed-time. He lends money, moreover, as I have 
• 'Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Cotunuttee on 
the Affairsef the East India Company '—II., Finance and Acoionts- 
Trade, p. 17, jS3j. 
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he is most undoubtedly an e^cnsive and danjcrot 
necessity. He has been found in India from tlm 
immemorial, and Munro and Jlountstuart Etphinston 
in Bombay give pictures of the rapacious and cn 
slaving action of the usurer, the misery and bondas 
of the rj'ot at the beginning of the ccntuiy, prcciscl; 
similar to those of Europe and Southern India at th* 
present day, except that land mortgage was thet 
unusual, since land had little or no value.* So, too 
Holt Mackenzie, in 1832, when giving evidence bcfort 
the Select Committee on the affairs of the East Indii 
Company, declared ‘that the borrowing of money b> 
cultivators of the land was practised very eitcnsivclv 1 
he might almost say it was univiTs.i), and he thought 
that probably thre^quartffs or scvcn^rlghlh* were 
cultivating with capital borrowed in that way.’ Holt 
Mackenzies experience of India had begun in 
and therefore he may be assumed to h-ive brrn de- 
scribing the conditions of things that prevailed when 
British rule began in this part of India. He went on 
to say 'that he supposed three*fourths (of the nilU- 
vatorsi were cultivating the soil with capital borrowrd 
at the rate of 3 per cent a month, The Irngfh »'> 
time during whu h the advance continued depended a 
goofJ deal on the crop. In sugar-cane the ad/rmre 
probably ran on for a year, the grain crops, bon™' 
produced more rapidly, the cultivators must g'-rieri-'/ 
possess the means of repayment in about half a ye*’'» 
but a great majority in Bengal seemed Co hve 
hand to mouth, and to be always in debt rher’i'- 
livators did not use the money-lenders as 
merchants, but H was very generally a psc' 
bargain tli-it the produce should be d'livcrrd t'» 
money-lenders. The bargain generally w-jj 
at 3 certain price, whi."h was alv/ays below thefnJ-' ' 
rate. He f-id kn'wrs an instance in which, >* '' 
t^e market rate of sugar was IJ, the dc?.'.cr>c« 
cf the ct-lrisat'ir were at vj, and tfey g-n*r>' 
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delivered all their produce at a price below the 
market figure.* 

Much of the above remains true at the present day. 
That most competent observer Mr. William Crooke 
estimated in 1888 that in the Euh district 44 per cent, 
of the families in a selected area ‘habitually pro- 
vided their own seed-grain ; the remaining 56 per cent, 
borrowed it. Nor is this result abnormal or indicative 
of any degree of poverty peculiar to this district. 
Inquiries made at showed that 78 percent, of the 
tenantry were in debt. Mr. Moens, in Bareli, found 
that ' 66 per cent, of the tenants about whom he made 
inquiries borrowed their seed-grain.’ Similarly Mr. E. 
Rose wrote from Ghaaipur, ‘as a rule, a very large 
proportion of the agriculturists in a village are in debt. 
Sometimes the debt is one which has descended from 
father to son, sometimes it is one which has recently 
been contracted for a marriage ceremony or a lawsuit, 
but almost always, as far as the debtor is concerned, 
an indeterminate quantity ; he has seldom an account 
of it, and only knows what he paid off at the last 
harvest, or when the last payment was made. Great 
numbers of the agriculturist community appear to 
have a kind of running account with the mahajan 
(banker) ; he advances them seed, giving one seer less 
than the market price, an investment of which, barring 
the accident of drought and a deficient outturn, when, 
in kindness and compassion, the village Shylock would 
let the debt run on to a more convenient time, it may 
fairly be said, ' This is the way to thrive, and he is 
blest, and thrift is blessing, if men steal it not.' In 
other instances the advance is made at seed-time on 
the Sawai principle, wWd» means a return at harvest 
of one-fourth more than the quantity borrowed at 
seed-time. He lends money, moreover, as I have 

* 'Mbates of Evidence taken before the Select Cotmniltee on 
^ ABairs of the East India Company*— II, Finance and Acconnts • 
Tride, p. $7, ^^31. 
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already said, for the inevitable marriage and the 
equally inevitable lawsuit. When the tenant falls on 
evil days, he will advance him rent to save him from 
ejectment ; he is, in fact, at all times the resource to 
which the needy agriculturist goes for relief, and the 
consequence is that a lar^^e proportion of the cultivating 
community is seldom free from the mahajan’s influ- 
ence. When the crops are reaped, the greater portion 
finds its way to hisgranary ; the tenant retains a share 
for his immediate use, but seldom for the consumption 
of his household and for the following seed-time. 
Long before next harvest approaches he has, as a rule, 
to have recourse to the ntahajan, upon whom, in no 
inconsiderable number of instances, he is at certain 
seasons of the year— more especially before the aj>* 
proach of each harvest— almost entirely dependent for 
his daily supply of food. But the system is not with- 
out its advantages in ‘ hard times it is to the interest 
of the creditor, as well as the debtor, that the laUer 
should live; there is a community of interest which 
secures him from starvation.* 

Although statistics do not exist for India which 
would enable us to compare the rural indebtedness of 
this country with that of Europe, it is clear that there 
is no very striking difference in this resjpect between 
the East and the West. Such rough estimates as we 
have for India are of the percentage of cultivators in 
debt, whereas the European figures have reference to 
the extent of land upon which debts have been raised; 
but the results obtained by either of these methods of 
calculation arc sufficiently similar to justify us in con- 
cluding that there is no striking disparity between 
India and Europe. As far as the figures can be held 
to prove ani^hing, they show that the advantage is at 
present slightly on the side of the Indian agriculturists. 

* An Inqciry into the Economic Condition til the 
and Uboaringcasses in the Xortfc-\V«t rreviueef and Oudh. 
r- *33- 
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According to the three estimates mentioned by Mr. 

Crooke, from 56 or 66 to 78 per cent, of the cultivators 
are in debt. We may, perhaps, assume that the average 
is about two-thirds of the whole body. In Europe 
the normal indebtedness is estimated to extend over 
So per cent, of the peasants’ land, and before therecent 
agricultural revival it was asserted that the percentage 
was being increased. We should probably not be far 
wrong if we assumed that about three-quarters of the 
peasant proprietors in certain European countries are 
in debt. 

That the indebtedness of the peasantry of Europe 
increased considerably in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century is admitted on all sides, but we are not 
in a position to say with certainty whether the in- 
debtedness of the Indian cultivator is also increasing. 

The evidence of Holt Mackenzie seems to indicate 
that even at the beginning of the last century the 
Indian cultivator pledged what credit he had to the 
utmost. There is, however, a popular impression 
which must be allowed some weight as evidence that 
the peasantry of to-day are more deeply involved in 
debt than their forefathers. In cases where the 
peasantry are the owners of the land they till, as is 
commonly the case in the Punjab, and to a more limited C 
extent in this province, it is intrinsically probable that . 
indebtedness should have increased. The value of ' 
laTid and of all interests in land has risen enormously '''' - 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century, and the 'i. ^ • 
peasant of to-day has far better security to offer than Jua 
his father, and can consequently raise more money upon 
it. N ow, the experience of European countries proves 
that any increase in the cultivator's power of borrow- 
ing is certainly follorved by an increase of his indebted- 
ness5 he borrows everywhere, not according to his 
need, but according to his capacity. Where the value 
of land is very low, or where, as in some of the Indian 
feudatory States, the cultivator may not alienate his 
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F. A. Nicholson’s report, 'without due snfeguards in 
the prudence of the peasant, is expressly mentioned in 
the reports, etc., as a cause of indebtedness in Europe. 
Debt has increased more rapidly than the value of the 
I.nnd ; easy credit has meant reckless borrowing; an 
“ unearned increment* due to a general rise of prices, 
to a greater demand for land, etc., has usually been 
discounted by the owner, whether large or small 


proprietor. 

'A few proofs will be given, those countries bemg 
selected where the action of banks is particularly well 
marked, amongst which will be specially noted Swit- 
zerland, a country often quoted as an example both m 
the organization of its credit, the industry, education, 
and produce of its people, its methods of local govern- 


ment, etc. 

‘ Switzerland, for about j,ooo,ooo of people, has about 
goo banks of all sorts ; it may be said that there is a 
bank for every village , and the Federal Departmen 
for the Interior e.xpressly stales that private “capital- 
ists are no longer of any importance as lending agent^ 
the mortgage and savings banks being now (189U 
almost the only sources from which the landed ^ 
prielor can borrow" (Coiumercial, 9, of 
result is that “ borrowing has now been 
for him— too easy, indeed, perhaps, for the 
ness of the land cannot go on increasing witnoui 
seriously endangering his position ; it is only m 

ceptional cases that holdings purchased and worK« 
on credit can clear off their indebtedness by what mey 
produce" (Commercial, 5, of *® 90 - „.ds. 

(Berne) carried on to such an extent th^at P 

perity is already injured thereby, and will p ^ 
be still more injured in future"; the real estate 
heavily mortgaged that, in consequence J^cuUure 
of partial failure of the crops, the state 
is in a precarious position, the proceeds the ? 

scarcely sufficient to support the parties and 



DANGER OF FACtlJE CREDJT ' -mg' 
them to pay the interest on 

too frequently demanded and too eas\l5^!Wiit64ii5t»- 
Gall), with the results of trade disturbances (Reports 
of U.S.A. Consuls on the Credit and Trade Systems 
of Europe, 18S4). 

‘ In Norway, where n^rly the whole land mortgage 
debt is held by banks, it is estimated that only from 
one-sixteenth to one-fifth of the value of the lands 
remains to the proprietors. 

' In Sweden, where peasants are notoriously thrifty, 
the second of the three chief causes to which the great 
increase of indebtedness is attnbuted is the increase 
in the number of the country banks and the greater 
facilities thereby afforded for borrowing. 

‘In Germany it has already been shown that the 
landed debt is increasing at enormous rates, to a great 
extent no doubt on urban property, but also largely 
on farms. In Silesia, the original home of land banks, 
the American Consul considers that at least seven- 
eighths of all farms, large or small, ate moitgaged to 
a greater or less extent. The Consul at Dresden 
(Saxony), the headquarters of a very successful land 
bank, says that " it is rare to find a piece of property, 
house or landed, free of morigage.” At Aix the Consul 
says that a very lat^e majority of the real estate is 
burdened with mortgages, and judgments are in nc 
way conspicuous by their absence. In Bavaria, wher< 
money is chiefly advanced by banks, " rural estate! 
are often much encumbered, and eventually sold b^ 
auction." In Bavaria, with 681,521 farms, no less thar 
6,636 were subject to forced sale by courts in 188a 
' Here, then, may be seen the results, not of usury 
butja f'its e qually dangerous opposite, facile credit! 
Usury provided a moderate amount of capital at bur- 
densome rates ; banking credit has substituted, in the 
same countries, capital at cheap rates, but has increased 
the mass of the burden. So far from banking, even 
on the most honourable and careful lines— those 
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F. A. Nicholson’s report, •without clue safeguards in 
the prudence of the peasant, is expressly mentioned in 
the reports, etc., as a cause of indebtedness in Europe. 
Debt has Increased more rapidly than the value of the 
hind; easy credit h-is meant reckless borrowing; an 
“ unearned increment * due to a general rise of prices, 
to a greater demand for land, etc., has usually been 
discounted by the owner, whether large or small 
proprietor. 

* A few proofs will be given, those countries being 
selected where the action of banks Is particularly well 
marked, amongst winch will be specially noted Swit- 
zerland, a country often quoted as an example both in 
the organization of its credit, the industry, education, 
and produce of its people, its methods of local govern- 
ment, etc. 

' Switzerland, for about 3,000,000 of people, has about 
900 banks of all sorts ; it may be said that there is a 
bank for every village; and the Feder^ Department 
for the Interior e.xpressly states that pri%*ate “capital* 
ists are no longer of any importance as lending agents, 
the mortgage and savings banks being now (iB9t) 
almost the only sources from which the landed pr^ 
prietor can borroiv" (Commerchl, 9, of ^ ^ 

result is that “borrowing has now been rendered easj 
for him — too easy, indeed, perhaps, for the indebte 
ness of the land cannot go on increasing withou 
seriously endangering his position ; it is only m ex 
ceptional cases that holdings purchased and wor 
on credit can clear off their indebtedness by what t ey 
produce” (Commercial, 5, of 1891). “Credit is e 
(Berne) carried on to such an extent that 
perity is already injured thereby, and will pro^ a V 
be still more injured in future"; the real estate is 
heavily mortgaged that, in consequence 
of partial failure of the crops, the state of 
is in a precarious position, the proceeds thereof 
scarcely sufficient to support the parties an e 
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they occupied but did not own it; and the object of 
that legislation was, in fact, the substitution of allodial 
for feudal tenure. That was eventually accomplished 
successfully, and the Prussian peasant became absolute 
owner of his lands, while the noble helcl bis (ands free 
of any peasant Ijens thereon. But the p 5 '!v*ec,drtnori> 
gage was granted from the beginning ; in Rtt^^thiijx.ns 
method adopted for freeing the peasant was that of 
commuting his dues into a rent-charge or annuity, 
which might be capitalized at eighteen or twenty 
years’ purchase, this amount being advanced by a 
rent-charge bank which took a mortgage on the land 
as its security. Add to this that the land banks of 
Prussia established for nobles had, since 1770, set an 
example of the mortgage habit, so that the German 
peasant, hard pressed for working capital, for taxes, 
and for maintenance, readily adopted the same, with 
the result that Prussia, which at the beginning of the 
century had but an infinitesimal mortgage debt, had 
in 1893 a mortgage debt on “landed estates and peasant 
holdings of about £500,000,000, the debt having “ in- 
creased by £45,000,000 since 1886” (Commercial, 3, of 
1894); while the statement of objects and reasons to 
a Bill of 1894 for the establishment of Chambers of 
Agriculture states that one object of the new Chambers 
is to assist Government in initiating legislation in- 
tended to relieve the oppressive indebtedness of agri- 
cultural land in the kingdom and to organize rural 
credit. It is obvious, then, that while the abolition of 
serfage and feudal dependence resulted in a free 
peasantry, the ability to mortgage the land without 
let'or hindrance has resulted in the reimposition of 
d^endence in a much more objectionable form — viz., 
the dependence of the peasant on the Jew usurer — 
with the further result that the great agrarian problem 
now is not the liberation of the serf, but the freeing of 
the freed peasant from the bondage of usury, to which 
end statesmen, publicists, economists, and agricul- 
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REMEDJES FOR AGRICULTURAL ISDEBTEDSESS; THE 
PEASANT AND THE MONEY-LENDER-Ctf/n’/zr^/./- 

The indebtedness of the peasantry has JDDgen^aSfed 
the serious attention of public men in Europe, and 
various suggestions have been put forth from time to 
time to solve this grave social problem. Two of these 
deserve consideration here because they have com* 
mended themselves to the Government of India, and 
are actually being tried in this province. 

The first of these remedial measures eonsi-sta 
reducing the peasant's capacity to borrow. It has 
been observed in Europe, as well as in India, that the 
peasant's power to borrow depends chfeily upon hfi 
being able to pledge his land as security for debt ; the 
amount which he could raise upon the security o' 
his cattle or household utensils is trilling, for the 
security is nof very attractive; but the value of 
has been steadily rising, and it is a security which 
bank or money-lender will accept with gladness. A 
cause, then, of the peasant's indebtedness is the 
dangerous privilege which has been conferred upon 
him of mortgaging his land—a privilege, it must be 
remembered, which svas suddenly conferred upon fiim 
a comparatively short time ago. This is as true of 
Europe as of India. 

‘Take Prussia, for example. Before the well-tnown 
legislation associated with the name of Von Stein the 
peasants had no mortgageable interest in the la-od: 
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the money-lender appears; establish equal rights, and 
as a consequence equal inheritance, and the mortgage 
becomes a necessity, or the estate a mere farmlet; 
reduce overwhelming State demands, and the result- 
ing surplus is taken by the money-lender, or the small 
proprietor becomes the petty landlord with a pauper 
tenantry ; establish banks and facile credit, and in- 
debtedness may be far more than doubled, or the 
individual money-lender may be replaced b^' syndicates 
of land-grabbers and dividend-hunters. The agrarian 
problem, like the national, or, rather, the human 
problem, is full of unknonm or undervalued factors; 
it passes the wisdom of man to foresee and to provide 
against the difficulties produced by ignorance, by want 
of forethought, by imperfect legislative and adminis- 
trative measures — nay, even by what seemed, and still 
seem, measures of justice, civilization, and political 
progress, such as equal inheritance, the abolition of 
feudal services and inordinate State demands, the 
introduction of cheap communications, etc., through 
which the present agricultural crisis has arrived for 
Europe, and is beginning in India. Hence it does not 
necessarily follow that a limitation of the power to 
transfer or mortgage lands is necessarily an error in 
all conditions of society. Where a peasantry has 
learnt the full lessons of thought and prudence, the 
full use of credit and capital applied productively; 
where the conditions of society and the demands of 
the State are such as not to compel resort to the 
money-lender, the power to mortgage to the fuU can 
hardly be an error. In other conditions it is possible 
that such power may only lead to undue indebtedness 
and to a degradation of the agriculturist and his art.'* 
Such reflections as these su^ested one of the re- 
medies which are now being tried in India for agri- 
cultural indebtedness. As the peasant proprietor's 
readiest way of raising money consists in mortgaging 
* ' Report on L«nd and Agricnllnra] Banlti,' P. A. NicholMn. 

«— 3 
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turists are recominending protection, subsidies, land 
banks, and other infallible panaceas, 

■ In France the mortgage indebtedness is so greac 
and the rate of interest so h'gh, ‘hat the Fre 
peasant can, in general, only live by ^ , 

parsimony, and by certain family testrictions 'h t» 
do not usually commend themselves to general miiia 

“°Tn the United States the statistics of ^Cens^ 
iSgo show that in many, even of the „ 

ah?ut half of the farms are J 

mortgage value— that is, one-half of their supp 
market value-and that the rate of interest ) 


■ It is, then, clear that free peculiarly 

dangers, and the ”='"1’'' r jf eslcHy 
interesting for Indian students, fo ,n 

paralleled in this ““"‘ 7 - 'rK'^’/Jbeolute onwr- 
ignorant peasantry not equally 

ship of the sod, subject “"'7, „n enirmoM tela- 
suddenly, found that land " o„jl”loforei5« 

tive money value, owrng to the and the 

trade, to the development of „ habitat 

like A great development bv the 

once resulted, to he “„frianAto 

cry for State aid, for the establishment 
and the like. j jj |s herein 

•It is easy to he wrse after the event, 
that the study of European facts rs s P 
Indian reformers 7'.<* “'‘""""““om „„i<,mlo§e«- 
givethat wiadom which may come horn na 
lessons. It teaches at least Ihu' fu ■, J, to be 
is common to all “ms to be the 

treated by any single panacea, 'yj*' ,nd r» 
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credit. ‘The Code Napoleon attempted to safeguard 
him from embarrassing himself by making his debts 
recoverable only at common law in the ordinary civil 
courts. This is, as elsewhere, a. very lengthy, costly, 
and somewhat uncertain proceeding, and the result 
has been that the peasant has been not only safe- 
guarded, but fettered. Loans are so difficult to recover 
that they are only granted on much higher interest 
than similar loans to "commer^ants"; hence, as he was 
bound to borrow, his debts are an unnecessarily heavy 
burden. One of the most persistent agitations in 
France is to obtain the modificattan of this law, so 
that agriculturists may be placed on a common level 
with commercial or artisan borrowers.’* 

The complete solution of the problem of agricultural 
in debtedn ess appears to lie In some system which will 
I)ro_vide the 'peasant with facilities for borrowing at a 
io\v rate of interest, and at the same lime devise safe- 
guards against his inveterate tendency to borrow im- 
prudently. Both of these conditions are satisfied by 
tKe popular banks or co-operative credit associations 
which have worked such a beneficial revolution in 
Germany and some other countries of Europe, and 
which therefore deserve the closest study by those 
who would ameliorate tbe condition of the Indian 
peasantry. But itis well tobearinmind thatasystem 
of co-operative credit cannot be introduced by slap- 
dash-legislation, but only by the gradual elevation of 
the people to a higher plane of thrift, prudence, and 
selPrestrainl. The eitample of the popular banks of 
Germany is valuable because it points out how this 
education of the people can be practically taken in 
hand, and does not condemn u$ to the sterile alter- 
native of waiting for the slow influences of civilization 
and progress to reach the masses. 

The organization of co-operative credit in Germany 
IS due to the practical example and unwearied exer- 
' F. A. Kicbolsoa's Report, voL i., p. 46. 
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his farm, it is expedient to declare his holding inalien* 
able, and thus make him incapable of pledging it as 
security for a debt. This has actually been donem 
the Panjab and in Bundelkhand. In the first case the 
Government directly aimed at securing the mani) 
peasantry of the Panjab in the possession of their 
ancestral fields. By the Land Alienation Act Nlli. oi 
1900 a peasant in that Province 
to any but members of certain agncultural 
who are recognised by statute 
more recently the Government of the Umted P 
passed similar legislation for the 
proprietors in the Bundelkhand dtslnct. TheGotcra 
Lm cleared the estates of debt and r«'”[ ^ ° 

the owners, coupled with a new P™™”" 
proprietor’s right of alienation. The local 6 

Lnts were inlluenced by other than pure ) 

considerations in •''esc tno Aris, ^ j 

legislation will probably have fulfilled 
its%riginators if it succeeds in 5'““. 

proprietors of these tracts in the hereditary P 
sion of their farms. ir , » mmolste and 

But these measures do PuraUndebted- 

final solution of the f'’’’''"’ j j that the 
ness. An essential factor of that pr^oblem » t^_ 
agriculturist, whether in India or E™P'' ^ „,in 

win have credit; if he cannot t"' « 

have it dear. At the same time •^' ' ' ? d 

lender has hitherto made such a good thing 

J^ral usury •!"■• •" « '""'T “'’“"iT lead” at? 

wthout reluctance. When if lb')' 

so anxious to come together, it |,„,.nd 

do not manage to meet upon ,U,r 

ta,fheer;raccd in the way of the peasant ser.m. 
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credit. * The Code Napoleon attempted to safeguard 
him from embarrassing himself by making his debts 
recoverable only at common law in the ordinary civil 
courts. This is, as elsewhere, a very lengthy, costly, 
and somewhat uncertain proceeding, and the result 
has been that the peasant has been not only safe- 
guarded, but fettered. Loans are so difficult to recover 
that they are only granted on much higher interest 
than similar loans to “commer^ants"; hence, as he was 
bound to borrow, his debts are an unnecessarily heavy 
burden. One of the most persistent agitations in 
France is to obtain the modification of this law, so 
that agriculturists may be placed on a common level 
with commercial or artisan borrowers.’* 

Th^cornplete solution of the problem of agricultural 
indebte^^s appears to he in some system which will 
provid e the'p'easant with facilities for borrowing at a 
low rate’of interest, and at the same lime devise safe- 
guards against his inveterate tendency to borrow im- 
prudently. Both of these conditions are satisfied by 
tlie popular banks or co-operative credit associations 
which have worked such a beneficial revolution in 
Germany and some other countries of Europe, and 
which therefore deserve the closest study by those 
who would ameliorate the condition of the Indian 
peasantry. But it is well tobearin mind that a system 
of co-operatiyjT crTdit-rannol he introduced by slap- 
'dash'leglsTaiion, but only by the gradual elevation of 
the'peoplejo a higher plane of thrift, prudence, and 
self-restraint. The example of the popular banks of 
Ge'rrnany is valuable because it points out how this 
education of the people can be practically taken in 
hand, and does not condemn us to the sterile alter- 
native of waiting for the slow influences of civilization 
and progress to reach the masses. 

The organization of co-operative credit in Germany 
IS due to the practical example and unwearied exer- 
' P. A. Nicholson's Re{wt1i voL L, p. 46. 
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his farm, it is expedient to declare his holdins; in.t 
able, and thus make him incapable of pledging 
security for a debt. This has actually been don 
the Panjab and in Bundelkhand, In the first case 
Government directly aimed at securing the nt 
peasantry of the Panjab in the possession of t 
ancestral fields. By the Land Aliemitlon Aci Xll 
1900 a peasant in that Province c-tunot sell his I 
to any but members of certain agricultural ch* 
who are recognised by statute ns agriculturists, h' 
more recently the Government of the United Provin 
passed similar legislation for the relief of the l-'fi* 
proprietors in the Bumlelkh.ind district. The Govci 
ment clc.arcd the estates of debt and restored them 
the owners, coupled with a new provision limiting t 
proprietor’s right of alienation. The local gover 
ments were influenced by other than purely econo™ 
considerations in passing these two Aets, and *1 
legislation will probably have fiilfillod the object 1 
its originators if it $uccee<ls in mainl.iiningthel'f 3 '>' 
proprietors of these tracts In the hereditary poji'’! 
aion of their farms. 

But these measures do not offer a complete 
firul solution of the problem of agrteuliural inilebteil 
ness. An essential hetor of that problem is tbit ibi 
agriculturiit, whether in India or Europe, must 
will have credit, if he cannot have tt che ip, he ' 
have it dear. At the same time the vilf.i;"* nK'rev- 
lender has hitherto made *ijrb a good (bif’i? ct<if m 
rural usury that he is not likriy to .ib.ifid‘'ft h/* 
vithout reluefjnre. When Inrrowrr an'i J'-r.i.er 
so ansiooi to cone together, tt will be jfrjn.fe if (. •'/ 
do not mar-jge to meet up<jn some terms or otf.'f. 
there is to reason svhsfever for supposirg tb *t 
terms will be more a/frantjget.ui to th" h-rroAfft’ 
t>ef the paisare c( f.he Ijnil Ah’-rKion A' ft I- 
.T'-rth c'-fvrJ,' i*.at in j!,-j tfjrrnl 

^re trren Hi lie wayof t'.e peMint "'I 
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credit. ‘ The Code Napoleon attempted to safeguard 
him from embarrassing himself by making his debts 
recoverable only at common law in the ordinary civil 
courts. This is, as elsewhere, a very lengthy, costly, 
and somewhat uncertain proceeding, and the result 
has been that the peasant has been not only safe- 
guarded, but fettered. Loans are so difBcult to recover 
that they are only granted on much higher interest 
than similar loans to “commer^nts"; hence, as he was 
bound to borrow, his debts are an unnecessarily heavy 
burden. One of the most persistent agitations in 
France is to obtain the modification of this law, so 
that agriculturists may be placed on a common level 
with commercial or artisan borrowers.’ • 

The complete solution of the problem of agricultural 
in^btedness appears to lie in some system which will 
P£ov^e the peasant with facilities for borrowing at a 
lowfate of interest, and at the same time devise safe- 
guards against his inveterate tendency to borrow im- 
pudently. Both of these conditions are satisfied by 
the popular banks or co-operative credit associations 
which have worked such a beneficial revolution in 
Germany and some other countries of Europe, and 
which therefore deserve the closest study by those 
who would ameliorate the condition of the Indian 
peasantry. But it is well to bear in mind that a system 
of co-operative credit cannot be iiilroduced by slap- 
'dash'legislation, but only by the gradual elevation of 
the'people to a higher plane of thrift, prudence, and 
self-restraint. The example of the popular banks of 
Gerra'any is valuable because it points out how this 
education of the people can be practically taken in 
hand, and does not condemn us to the sterile alter- 
native of waiting for the slow influences of civilization 
and progress to reach the masses. 

The organization of co-operative credit in Germany 
is due to the practical example and unwearied ezer- 
« r. A. Nieholscn’s Report 
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tions of two men — Schulze Delitzsch and Raiffeisen— 
who worked independently upon slightly different 
lines, but upon practically identical principles. The 
work of Schulze Delitzsch lay chiefly among the 
artisans and small tradesmen of towns, and that of 
Raiffeisen among the peasants of the rural districts. 
It is the latter which throws the most suggestive light 
upon Indian problems, and of which, therefore, a brief 
account will be given here; but the whole o* 
these two philanthropists and their followers shou 
be read attentively in Sir F. Nicholson's luminous 


report. 

Raiffeisen was a man of slight estate, of very po 
health, with no particular property, but of / 
energy. He was forced by ill-health to ^ . 
public service in i$da Though sick and nearly b m . 
he then devoted the remainder of his life to 
dying in i883 after his societies formed an establisne 
and successful system. ‘He was the 
a village— afterwards of a group of villages— in o 
the poorest parts of Germany— the Westerwald. 
had but a barren soil, scanty means ofcomrnunicatwn. 
bleak surroundings, indifferent markets. , 

proved a very stepmother to this inhospita ® . 
territory, upon which the half-starved popu ^ 
ill-clad, ill-fed, ill-boused, “rta ,oul 

labour eked out barely enough to keep body mU ! 
together, with the support of the scanty 
their little patches of lye, buckwheat, or . 

the milk and flesh of some half-famished ^ 

most part ruinously pledged to the Jews. TM 
ence indicates a pecultarly sore point 
economy of Western and Southern Germany, wlu^^ 
led Raiffeisen to become an economic 
this coontiy we have no idea of the pest of remo 
less usuiy which has fastened like a vampire uP™ 
retil pop-lation of those part. Even thegotnbeM- 
man rannot compare with these hardened blood 
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suckers. The poor peasantry have long lain helpless 
in their grasp, sufTering in mute despair the process 
of gradual extinction. My inquiries into the system 
of small holdings in those regions have brought me 
into personal contact with many of the most repre- 
sentative inhabitants— heads of agricultural depart- 
ments, judges, parsons, peasants — and from one and 
all, here, there and everywhere, have I heard the self- 
same, ever-repeated, bitter complaint that the villages 
are being sucked absolutely dry by the “Jews." Usury 
laws, police regulations, warnings and monitions have 
all been tried as a remedy, and tried in vain.' • 

'It was this miserable district, where every little 
wretched cottage and tumble-down house was mort- 
gaged, and most of the peasants' cattle belonged to 
the Jews, that was sorely visited by the famine of 
1846.47, and it was the miserj’ of the people that 
jiovcd RailTeisen to action. Such were the conditions 
'’of the country and of the people, and no more un- 
promising field could have been selected. And the 
conditions of the problem were no less difTicult— vis., 
to supply aiilhiit, conRdence, courage, the spirit of 
thrift, of self-help and of mutual help through asso- 
ciation to n peasantry so enfeeble<i, suspicious and 
dispirited, and to inspire taViout such confidence and 
credit that, upon the guarantee of such a peasantry, 
external capital should be attracted in sufficient 
quantities to free the peasants from debt, and to 
supply them with funds for maintenance and pro- 
duction. This is the problem. Such are the conditions 
which Kaiffeisen had before him; and in his solution 
of it in its most unpromising form he has solved the 
problem so successfully that the sj-stem is now 
developing with immense rapidity, so that the end 
of the next decade maj’ easily sec at least 5,000 rural 
banks of this class in full operation. For India the 
solution of the problem presents an absorbing interest, 
• * People’* RaeVs,' I'j H- 
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f?r are Stw, if acy, parts nsore difficult to deal 
thos the scene of Raiggiseo's first success, while 
in this presidency (Sladras) alone there are io,(xo 
vilij^jes £ir core suitable than Flainmersfeld. But 
the condiuons o! the coontij' and of the peasantry do 
net exhaust the factors of the problem ; there must be 
imported into it. for its solution, the energj', skill, and 
devotion of promoters of the Raiffeisen stamp. So 
difficult is the problem that it has nowhere been solved, 
saN’e by such imported elements, and it is as well to 
reco^ise this at the outset. Giren a Schulze Delitzsch 
or a Raiffeisen, and they will briej bread out of stones 
credit out of povert}', isolation and ignorance; without 
them or some similar influence the problem remains 
insoluble.’* 

In the assodatioDs which Raiffeisen founded ‘the 
principles of action are those oT self-help, asswiatjon, 
solidarity, prudence, thnft, and ■public'splrit. AH 
profits, less fixed interest on the very small shares— 
introduced only in obedience to the Jaw— go to a 
common fund to be used for purposes of general 
utility, and not for prixute gain.’ Raiffeisen, likf 
Schulze Delitzsch, demanded no privileges for hi* 
societies, but was content to base their success on 
honest, energetic, and prudent action. In the words 
of S. Wollemborg, who, in Italy, has founded simibr 
institutions, he believed that ‘when a whole class, the 
peasantrj’, is in danger, when the need is general and 
abiding, no kind of mere assistance, whether from the 
State or from individuals, is of any avail; rather it 
is mischievous, for it merely leads men to count 
habitually on such succour — a succour which must 
fail at last, and render more acute the consequent 
distress, but it gradually stifles the feelings of self- 
reliance and personal responsibility.’ 

The general feature of the Raiffeisen banks 'are: 

* 'Report on Land and Agrlcuttml Bank*,' *oI. i, T- •rS- 
Sir P A- Nicholioa. 
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(i) That the society is absolutely local, the limits of 
a commune (villagej being strictly maintained as the 
limits of membership and operation; (2) that the ad- 
ministration is equally local, members alone being 
eligible for appointment, and is absolutely gratuitous ; 
(3} that there is but small share capital, all funds being 
borrowed on the guarantee of solidarity and eventually 
of the reserve; (4) that there are therefore no divi- 
dends to pay, and all profits go to the reserve ; (5) that 
onlymembers, who must be residents of the commune, 
can get loans; (6) that loans may be of long terms, 
extending to ten or even twenty years ; (7) that, as far 
as possible, all funds are the result of local thrift. A 
Raiffeisen bank is simply a village society of agri- 
culturists, labourers and shopkeepers, united for 
common interests. At first a few of the better class 
unite; these by example and precept draw in others. 
The first steps are hard, but once fairly started there 
Is little dlfiiculty, as the advantages are manifest to 
all. It is considered that the village should not have 
less than 400, nor more than 2,000 inhabitants ; several 
small villages may unite if too small for a separate 
society. This principle of restricted area is deemed 
essential; the bank is thus at the borrower’s doors. 
It can be administered gratuitously and by the most 
trusted men of the community; it has a perfect know- 
ledge of the candidates, and can reject all unworthy 
of the honour, who ^vould be likely to discredit the 
society ; it tends, therefore, directly by reason of the 
advantages of membership, to encourage or to incite 
men to industry, thrift and sobriety: as a priest of the 
Rhenish provinces once said, ** The bank has done 
more for morality than all my sermons it has a 
perfect cognizance of the status and solvency of would- 
be borrowers, and it can and does examine the purpose 
of every loan and enforce its due employment, for in 
a village all is open to the eyes and ears of all* it 
establishes among the members the bonds of con- 
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for there are few, if any, parts more difficult to deal 
with than the scene of Raiffeisen’s first success, while 
in this presidency (Madras) alone there are ro,ooo 
villages far more suitable than Flammersfeld. But 
the conditions of the country and of the peasantry do 
not exhaust the factors of the problem ; there must be 
imported into it, for its solution, the energ}*, skill, and 
devotion of promoters of the Raiffeisen stamp. So 
difficult is the problem that it has nowhere been solved, 
save by such imported elements, and it is as well to 
recognise this at the outset. Given a Schulze Delitzsch 
or a Raiffeisen, and they will bring bread out of stones, 
credit out of poverty, isolation and ignorance; mthout 
them or some similar influence the problem remains 
insoluble.'* 

In the associations %vhich Raiffeisen fojmded ' the 
principles of action are those oT* self-hefp, association, 
solidarity, prudence, thrift, and public spirit. All 
profits, less fi.xed interest on the very small shares— 
introduced only in obedience to the law— go to a 
common fund to be used for purposes of 
utility, and not for private gain.' Raiffeisen, like 
Schulze Delitzsch, demanded no privileges for nis 
societies, but was content to base their success on 
honest, energetic, and prudent action. In the wor s 
of S. Wollemborg, who, in Italy, has founded similar 
institutions, he believed that ‘when a whole class, the 
peasantry, is in danger, when the need is general an 
abiding, no kind of mere assistance, whether from the 
Stale or from individuals, is of any avail; rather i 
is mischievous, for it merely leads men to count 
habitually on such succour— a succour which mus‘ 
fail at last, and render more acute the consequent 
distress, but it gradually stifles the feelings of sell* 
reliance and personal responsibility.’ . , , . 

The general feature of the Raiffeisen banks are. 

• 'Report on taod and AgrienlJural Danki,' »oJ. 1, P- Mi* 

Sir F. A- Nichotson. 
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'4. The purchase wholesale of food-stuffs and 
agricultural necessities and their retail sale to the 
members. 

* 5. The acquisition of implements or machines for 
agriculture and industry, and their use in common. 

* These objects cover a wide field, and if carried out, 
would develop agriculture beyond belief. It is claimed 
that these societies are actually developing in the 
direction here indicated. It should be noticed that 
in fulfilling the object of improving production, a 
prime necessity was that of “freeing the members 
from the grasp of the usurer," and one principal result 
has been precisely this: the usurer has been ousted, 
and the people set free to develop their farms or 
industries. No previous liquidation was asked for or 
needed. The member was a neighbour ; his character 
was known ; the use to which he intended to put the 
loan and his power of repaying it was examined ; the 
money was advanced, and the thing was done. 

'All adults of either sex in full possession of their 
civil rights may become members. A member may 
withdraw or be dismissed. It may be noted that dis- 
missal is necessitated by the removal of the member 
to a village outside the society’s sphere of operations, 
or if he joins another society of unlimited liability, in 
which case, of course, the original society might lose 
its lien over the member’s property. 

‘Members have the right of voting at the general 
meetings if present in person ; females have no right 
to take part in such meetings, but may vote by proxy. 
Every member is entitled to ask for a loan. They are 
bound to answer in all their property for the debts of 
the society, to pay up their shares, to obey the rules, 
and to watch over the. interests of the society in every 
way.' 

Since 1868, when the societies first began to develop, 
they have multiplied with extreme rapidity. Statis- 
tics, unfortunately, are incomplete, but they are said 
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fraternity, and tends to substitute association for 
suspicion, healthy and active communal yet per- 
sonally free action for individual isolation and inertia ; 
it forms a centre of local progress and reform. All 
are admissible, even the poorest, who satisfy the 
administration that they are worthy of membership, 
and, as will be seen in Italy, the mere possibility of 
joining a society has reclaimed men from drunkenness 
and extravagance, and has given them an impetus to 
sobriety, industry, and even to education in its ordiaarj' • 
sense.’ 

One feature of the Raiffeisen bank which deserves 
special attention is that the liability of the members is 
unlimited ; every member may thus become personally 
liable for the repayment of any Joan imprudently con- 
tracted or injudiciously employed. The first advan- 
tage of unlimited liability is that it gives the maximum 
of credit possible in the absence of material pledge 
and the second is that it directly instils caution and 
prudence in the management of the affairs of the bank 
on the part of all members. , 

The objects of a Raiffeisen Society are thus described 
in Section 2 of the Model Articles : 

'The object of the society is to improve the situa- 
tion of its members both materially and morally, to 
take the necessary steps for the same, to obtain 
through the common guarantee the necessary capita 
for granting loans to members for the developmen 
of their business and their household, and to bring 
idle capital into productive use, for which purpose a 
savings bank will be attached to the society. 

‘The society will have in view the following 
objects: 

‘ 1, The supply of raiv materials {e.g., manures, 
wool, coal, etc). . , 

*2. The sale in common of the products ol agncui 

ture and industry. 

' '3. Co-operative production and sale. 
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Frankenheim. Poor, neglected it was, with tumble- 
down houses, all of them heavily mortgaged, badly- 
tilled fields, and an uncouth, barbarous-looking race 
of inhabitants, rightly or wrongly reputed capable of 
any misdeeds, and possessing some few famished 
cattle, nine-tenths of which really belonged to the 
“Jews." In pity the Grand Duchess had some model 
dwellings set up, erected at comparatively consider- 
able cost, but to let at 3 nominal rent of 305. a year. 
The success was not particularly encouraging. Some 
time after the Lutheran vicar of the parish resolved 
on trying the effects of a loan bank of the Raiffeisen 
type. With the help of the money so secured — on 
these poor people’s own collective credit — he built 
houses, each of which, with the ground upon which 
it stands and the garden surrounding U, cost a little 
under £60. For these bouses the occupiers are re- 
quired to pay 4| per cent, interest, //»<$ one-fifteenth 
or one-twentieth of the principal each year by way of 
sinking fund ; therefore in all, according to circum- 
stances, either £5 12s. or £6 iss., in consideration of 
which the houses become their own after a certain 
period. All these houses have been readily taken up; 
the tenants pay their tents regularly, and, thanks to 
the money brought into the village, the whole face 
of things has become changed. The dwellings have 
become decent, the gardens well kept, the fields well 
tilled, the "Jews" have been paid off, the cattle are 
well fed, and the human inhabitants are known 
throughout the country as orderly, well-conducted, 
industrious, saving, and thriving folk.’ < 

Encouraged by the success of co-operative credit 
banks in Europe, the Government of India passed an 
Act in 1904 'to provide for the constitution and con- 
trol of co-operative credit societies’ (Act X.of 1904). 
At the time no large hopes were entertained of legis- 
lative action ; it was commonly believed that Govern- 
ment is pi-actically powerless in this matter ; the whole 
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to be Increasing at the rate of at least one or two per 
diem. 

' There have been no actual bankruptcies during the 
whole course of operations ; In the early days some 
societies were wound up, but no case of bankruptcy 
has occurred. There are, of course, small losses in 
some of the societies, but in all cases they are covered 
by the reserve, and in no case has any general contri- 
bution been required from the members under the 
principle of solidarity. This, at least, is the repeated ' 
assertion of Raiffeisen and his followers.' 

It would be easy to multiply glowing accounts of 
the results achieved by the Raiffeisen societies. Two 
e.'etracts must suffice from Mr. H. VV. WoIlTs work 
(1893), describing what he himself has seen. 

'You should go into the valley of the Rhine, where 
Raiffeisen banks have been longest at work, and obseo'e 
to what extent homes have been made habitable and 
comfortable; how culture has been improved; how 
machinery has been purchased, and the best manures 
and feeding-stulTs ; how the vintner has been enabled 
to sell his produce for cash at double the old rate of 
return ; how the small peasant can now buy his im- 
plements and manures of the best quality at the 
cheapest wholesale prices, and yet — thanks to a large 
reserve accumulated in his bank, raised up seemingly 
out of nothing, as if by fairy bands — at six months 
credit. You should see how small industry and trade 
have been developed ; how the usurer, once all-power- 
ful, has been driven out of the field, and those once 
poor men have become small capitalists. One is afraid 
of falling into a strain of rhapsody in describing all 
these results.' 

The other example is not less instructive; 

‘One very striking and characteristic instance comes 
to me from the Grand Duchy of Saxe- Weimar. There, 
in what not long ago was a forlorn district, something 
like a rural Seven Dials, stands the forsaken village of 
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virtue of co-operation consists in its being the joint 
cfTort of the people themselves. Schulze Delitzsch 
and Raiffeisen both rejected all forms ofState aid from 
the conviction that such assistance, far from being 
helpful, was positively injurious. Act X. of 1904 did 
not attempt to create co-operative credit banks by 
legislative enactment: it allowed them to come into 
existence, and permitted the development of a great 
variety of types ; it was principally concerned wth 
defining the conditions under which a society may be 
constituted and registered, and with making provision 
fordrawingup rulesof management ButtheAct 
vides also for the appointment of a Registrar of Co- 
operative Credit Societies by the Local Governments^ 
and this provision has had an unexpectedly far-reaching 
effect, foriiisfrom it that the impulse to co-operation m 

India has sprung. Registrars were duly 
all the great provinces, and they have each withm tn« 
own sphere become missionaries to carry the ®esMg 
of co-operation to the people. The enthusiasm ol 
Registrars has proved contagious, and every province 
India can now show some centres in which thegem 
co-operative banking has taken root, and from whicn u 
is beginning to multiply and spread ‘0 ^ f . 

One sign of healthy growth can already be detedea. 
each province has developed a special type 
operative credit society, adapted to ■>= 
structure. In Bengal the societies 
the strictest principles of unlimited liability , 
no sharecapitil and no dividends. The ° 

society pledge their Joint credit, and 
of it obtain capital from depositois, which >I>V ‘“j 
among themselves. Membership is strictly 
to the inhabitants of one village, olien only one hami 
ofa village, and it is claimed that the Beng.al sociel 
are the 'humblest and smallest collections of humanity 
that have formed themselves into co-operative a”*’'' 
tions in any part of the world.' In the Punjab a system 
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of acquiring shares by instalments has proved very 
successful, both in providing the bank with capital and 
in enlisting the active co-operation of members in the 
management. In addition to this, the Punjab societies 
have attracted considerable sums in deposits from 
genuine agriculturists, which is at once evidence of the 
confidence they inspire, and the best security for their 
future success. The feature that distinguishes the 
co-operative credit movement in the United Provinces 
is the formation of central banks, which obtain loans 
on comparatively easy terms from private capitalists 
and large banking corporations ; from the capital thus 
acquired they make loans to affiliated societies in the 
rural areas of the district. Other provinces have like- 
wise special features of their own. The co-operative 
movement is as yet so young in India that it is, of 
course, possible to argue that provincial differences 
represent no more than the different idiosyncrasies of 
the first Registrars, and do not really connote adapta- 
tions to local conditions. Time alone can show whether 
this criticism is well-founded: at least, we can be 
confident that diversity is a more promising sign than 
uniformity would have been. Every country in Europe 
which has borrowed the archetypal idea of Raiffeisen 
has had to alter and adapt it to its own social structure, 
and if the village banks of India are to be genuinely 
co-operative, they must reflect the social and economic 
peculiarities of the several provinces. 

In the United Provinces attempts had been made 
before 1904 to start co-operative credit societies. 
When Act X. of 1904 became law there tvere 223 of 
these societies in existence; they were all village 
banks of the Raiffeisen type, except that they owed 
their existence to official inspiration. In all cases the 
capital required to finance the members had been lent 
by landlords and other persons of substance from 
philanthropic motives. No sacrifice except a 4-anna 
fee was required from the members. The movement 
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languished bemuse it was not a genuine effort made 
by the people*'^emselves ; indeed, in many places it 
was met with suspicion, and persons could with 
difHculty be persuaded to become members and take 
out loans. Little attempt was made to instruct the 
members of the societies, or even their organirers, 
in the methods and aims of co-operative banking. 
When loans were taken out, the borrowers regarded 
the society as the property of some benevolent out- 
sider. If the organizer was an influential and energetic 
person he realized the loans, otherwise they were left 
to run on. The borrowers had not realized the funda- 
mental conception of co-operative banking from whic 
all its vitalizing power Is derived— viz., that the money 
in the bank was //let'r money. When the Act was 
passe?,' the' Registrar soon noticed the lack of tntcres 
taken by members in the affairs of tbeir society, an 
he introduced a system by which all members ^rew 
to deposit a small sum at each harvest, according o 
their means or the amount of their Joans. This fia 
to some extent the desired effect; the members c 
afford to deposit, for the amount is always less tnw 
what they save in interest; while their willingness 
do so shows that they appreciate the benefits tney 
receive from the bank. Two defects were re^^e 
in the practical working of this system ;0) ^ . 

of a large number of petty deposits, and thecae 
of interest thereon, and payment of the same on cr 
ing the member with additional capital to that “f” 
adds much to the account work. This is a sen 
consideration, for the keeping of even the simpi 
accounts presents grave difficulties to a rustic c 
munitv. (2) The second defect is even more serious 
As the sHtem of deposits was first worked, 
could withdraw his total deposits while still remaintfig 
a member, and thus there was no ff«^«ntee o ■> 
retaining an interest in the prosperity of he society. 

As long as this is possible the cardinal object 
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co-operation has not been attained. No bank is truly 
co-operative in which the members do not feel that the 
money in the bank is their money ; it is only when 
they realize that it is their own property which is at 
stake that they become careful that it should not be 
lent to untrustworthy persons, and that they exert 
themselves to see that it is punctually recovered. In 
some centres this has been realized. Rai Bahadur 
Lala Ishwar Sahai Saheb, the founder of the Central 
Bank of Falehpur, gives, in his annual report for the 
year 1907-08, an apt illustration of the proper working 
of the co-operative principle: ‘ This year a Ghosi who 
owed money to the bank was going to leave the district 
with all his property ; he thought of slipping away at 
night, but the panehes (committee-men) were on their 
guard, and the man could not go until he had paid the 
debts to the last pie. This zeal and wakefulness 
would probably not have been exercised by the 
servants of a mahajan or zemindar.'* The last remark 
goes to the root of the matter. Humanity being what 
it is, people will show greater wakefulness in looking 
after their own property than in looking after some- 
body else’s ; and co-operative banking is based 
upon'that fundamental fact. The words quoted also 
show why the co-operative bank must work in a 
small area, such as a single village. In a village 
everybody knows everything about everj'body else. 
When the committee are asked for a loan, they know, 
without further inquiry, all the circumstances of the 
applicant: they know the size of the man’s holding, 
his character, and his debts to the bania ; they could 
also make a shrewd guess at his wife’s talent for 
housekeeping and her influence over her husband — 
matters which are not wholly irrelevant in these petty 
transactions. They also know, as e%'erybody else in 
the village knows, how the loan is employed ; they 
* Vide ‘Annual Report on the waiting of the Ccotral Bari, 
ratehpur, for the Year 1907-08/ ia Appendix to this cliapter. 
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watch their client’s crop from the sowing lo 
ha/rest, and they Icnow at once when their loan is in 
danger. But all this intimate knowledge is of nou^e 
to the society if the members look upon the bank as 
the property of a benevolent outsider; it is only when 
they feel that it is their own that this knowledge will 
be mobilized in the interest of the society. In,order 
to bring home to members their identity with the 
bank, a system has been adopted in the Punjab of 
requiring every member to become a 5h.irchoIjcr m 
the bank. These shares are payable in msf.alments 
extending over ten years ; no interest Is p.iy.ab!e wpon 
the instalments towards shares, but after ten 
when the shares are fully paid up, a dividend may w 
distributed, if profits permit; shares arc not repayab''-' 
until fully paid up. This system 'has the , 
having been devised, not by a Government ofllcial, but 
by the zemindars of the Gurdaspur district/ ai 
Registrar for the Punjab said in hi* report for the yen’ 
»j»7. It has succeeded so well that efforts have bee” 
made to introduce it into the United Provinces, fhe 
advantages antjcipoicd are: 

Firstly . — Each member becomes a sharchoMefi ” 
htssadar, in the society, and so comes to understand ina 
he is really interested in the success of the ronrern. 

Secondly . — Accounts are simplified, there being n*’ 
fraction of a rupee to record except 8 annas, and 
interest to calculate. 

Thrdly.—The capiul will rise quickly, bcca'iic 
compound interest will be mounting up on the ^ 
ments paid towards shares. Thus, supposing • / 
shares ol Rs. 30, payable by half-yearly initalrn'rl*^'' 

Rs. I. and supposing average rate of interot 
to be 10 per cent, in ten years the soriVty will h 
capital of oier Rs, I, 

Fin^riJily.—VtufiXy b*'jBg payaM-, and rot int-ro^, 
scTupl-Js ectrrlained by ilussulmins Jg* nil ittei 
arc rcCftoved. 
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Even if we assume that the true principle of co- 
operative banking is grasped by the village committees, 
there will yet remain the difficulty with which such 
rural banks are everywhere confronted — vir., how to 
obtain the capital they arc to lend to members of the 
Seciety. The method which has been adopted in the 
United Provinces has been the foundation of central 
banks at the headquarters of districts, whose functions 
are both to finance rural societies and to supervise 
them. The latest type of central bank is that which 
has been recently founded in Budaunj it is thus 
described by the Registrar : 

'The Badaun District Bank is constilutedas follows : 
It is a joint-stock bank, registered, however, under 
the Co-operative Credit Societies Act, of which the 
ordinary shares are held by the small societies 
scattered about the district The capital required is 
raised by the issue of preference shares, carrying 
S'p'er cent., and of debentures. Deposits are also 
accepted. The bank is situated at the headquarters 
of the district, and is administered by a paid manager 
under the control of a Board of Directors, of which 
the collector is chairman. It makes loans to the rural 
societies at the rate of 11 per cent., generally for the 
purpose of financing a specific crop, in which case the 
money is repayable at liaiAxst-timc. If the loan be 
for cattle or for agricultural improvements, the cITeci 
of which is sprc.td over several harscsts, recovery will 
be made accordingly, and loans for repayment of old 
money-lenders’ debts come under the same conditions. 
The societies can afford to pay the bank this 15 per 
cent, rate of interest, as they receive from 15 per cent, 
to tSpcrceni. from tbcir members, and it is essential 
that the bank should make a considerable profit on Us 
lo.ins in order both to build up its reserve, so improv- 
ing its credit, and to be able to provide for efficient 
control of the rural societies by its own officers. Tlie 
bank also takes all the risk of money lying idle in the 
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Even if wc aisumc that »he true principle cf co» 
opcrali\*c hinkinff is grasped by the vilUgc commitlers, 
there will yet remain the diRiculty wulj which such 
rural banks are cvef>*svbere confronted—vti., how to 
obtain the capital they arc to lend to members of the 
society. The method which has been adopted in the 
United Provinces has been the foundation of central 
banks at the headquarters of districts, whose functions 
are both to finance rural societies and to supervise 
them. The latest type of centnl bank is that which 
has been recently founded in nudaun;it is thus 
described by the Registrar : 

'The Badaun District BankisconttitulednsfoIIowst 
ll is a joint-slock bank, registered, however, under 
the Co-opcralivc Credit Soaeties Act, of which the 
ordinary shares arc held by the small societies 
scattered about the district. The capital required Is 
raised by the issue of preference shares, carrying 
8 per cent, and of debentures. Deposits arc also 
accepted. The bank ts suuateil at the headquarters 
of the district, and is administered by a paid manager 
under the control of a Board of Directors, of which 
the collector is chaimua It makes loans to the rural 
societies at the rate of la per cent , generally for the 
purpose of financing a specific crop, in which case the 
money is repayable at harvest-time. If the loan be 
for cattle or for agncultural improvements, the tlTeft 
of which is spread over several harvests, recovery will 
be made accordingly, and loans for repayment of old 
money-lenders' debts come under the same conditions 
The societies can afford to pay the bank this ta per 
cent, rale of interest, as they receive from 15 per*ccnL 
to 18 per cent, from their members, and It is essential 
that the bank should make a considerable profit on its 
loans in order both to build up its reserve, so imnrov 
ing its credit, and to be able to provide for tfTident 
control of the rural societies by its own officers TJ * 
bank also takes all the risk of money lying idle in th 
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slack season. It only reraams.for such a bank to get 
into touch with the money market to insure it a highly 
prosperous career. A beginning has already been 
made with a temporary loan kindly offered by the 
Alliance Bank ofSimIa,and the UnaoTown Bank, which 
finances the rural societies of the Unao district, though 
constituted on somewhat different lines, last year 
succeeded in negotiating a loan of lakhs with the 
Allahabad Bank.'* , 

An account of the working of the Unao Town Ban 
in the year 1907-0S will be found in the appendix to 
this chapter. The success which it has achieved in 
attracting capital from a large banking corporation js 
full of encouragement ; it proves that ‘the impenctra t 
barrier which,' in the words of Mr. Ranade, 'mtcrcep 
the overflow of wealth from the resers’oirs of capi 
to the parched field of industry ’ may be broken don 
by a co-operative bank if it is well managed, 
perhaps, less gratifying to observe that the u 
Town Bank appears to owe a large Pleasure 
success to the enthusiasm of Mr. Swann, the Dep ) 
Commissioner; It was he who drafted 
scheme, and it is on record that, Ltd 

public to take shares, ' the Tahsildars had to 
for considerable assistance.' In other dis™ ■ “ ^ 
the totvn or central banks appear to ta".”' “ ! V 
oritrin in large measure to ofiicjal 
this reason the Registrar of a neighbouring pro 
denounced them. 'The seini.ollicial disinct 
formed in the United Provinces are, he ^ 
unnatural growth; their tainted birth and cli 
can hardly fail to a/Tcct their future hves 
There would no doubt be stronger assurance o 


. I'Jr ymmat r/ «< d""-''"”' 

Ptewos ot O^ptr.li.. CtnI.I SocitUtt to btot.ni. 

to- Ta,V,l tW-r-nr-.ot tt-Slto"- 
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future stability of these societies if they had been 
absolutel3' spontaneous efforts of the public concerned. 
But it is well to bear in mind that none of the great 
pioneers of co-operation — neither Raiffeisen, nor Signor 
Luzzati, nor Sir H. Plunkett — were sprung from the 
classes to which they rendered such invaluable assis- 
tance ; they were men of education, who devoted 
years of toil to teaching peasants in Germany, or 
Italy, or Ireland, how they might escape from the grip 
of the usurer by their united efforts ; and any man 
who succeeds in teaching that lesson to the Indian 
peasants confers upon them a like benefit, whether he 
happens to be in the service of Government or not. 
The real danger to guard against is that State aid may 
be given so liberally as to destroy the spirit of self- 
reliance and self-help, upon which co-operative credit 
societies ought to be based. Of that danger the 
Government appears to be fully aware, for assistance 
from public revenues is given very sparingly. The 
town banks, ivhich are the distinguishing feature of 
the movement in the United Provinces, have, to my 
mind, one very strong recommendation : they are 
so situated as to enlist the assistance of the educated 
class. It is from the educated middle classes that we 
may confidently expect enthusiasts who will carry the 
message of co-operation to the villages and hamlets of 
the rural areas; they will have, of course, to live 
laborious days, and they will meet with many dis- 
appointments. Sir Horace Plunkett delivered forty- 
nine speeches in Ireland before he succeeded in 
founding a single co-operative bank, and no less 
courage and tenacity than his is needed in India to 
persuade the peasant toleave the rut of long-established 
custom. But as there arc already many men who 
follow politics or advocate social reform at the cost 
of leisure, money, and popularity, so there should be in 
the future many who will not grudge time or trouble 
in order to rescue the peasant from the burden of debt 
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which at present makes his life so bitter. The success 
already achieved is full of encouragement. In fire 
years after the passing of the Act there were, in the 
whole of India, 1,201 rural banks, with 93.200 members 
and a working capital of Rs. 21,66,000; the grand total 
of the working capital of all co-operative institutions 
• in India was then 44 lakhs of rupees. More helpers 
are wanted who will give either money or work. 
There ought to be little difficulty in getting money, 
for tlie banks pay interest on loans at the rate of 6, 
and 8 per cent. Many of the middle classes do not 
now get more than 4 per cent, on their invested 
savings. If they will take the trouble to find out what 
' banks are well managed, they may secure a higher 
rate of profit, and help forward a work of great pubhc 
benefit. But, more than money, work is wanted. In 
almost any town, kasbah, or village, in which his lot 
happens to be thrown, a well-educated man can 
organize a co-operative institution. Let him but wnte 
to the Registrar, and he will receive the Annual 
Report (from which he may learn much), and 
pamphlets which describe in detail the steps tha 
should be taken and principles to be borne In mina 
His success will then be in his own hands, for it w 
be in proportion to his self-sacrifice and tenacity 0 
purpose. . . 1 j,i 

In this chaptervillage banks upon Raiffeisen s mo 
have been examined, because they suggest the mos 
hopeful method of dealing with the canker of rural n ^ 
in India — the chronic indebtedness of the peasantrj. 
But the organization of co-operative credit results m 
very much more than the alleviation of a particular form 
of distress: it is also the means of bringing into the 
agricultural industry that capital of which it stands so 
much in need. Left to himself, the peasant is more 
apt to spend a loan in unproductive uses than in im- 
proving his farm; under the guidance of the bank, he 
is more likely to use it as capital than in gratifying 
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and to !><* ca the look<out for better inrihod* of pro* 
daelion, ihnr ind«‘:rut future U aiturrtl II it lht 
quiflrning gnd eduraiin,- influence of fi>-nj>eratif*n 
which ha* lirought about the agrinjltiira! r**v|va) in 
Ecrii}*e In the laM twenty year*; and it it not *ur» 
pruin/j to Iram tl«l »iikc ikicium has }»ccn covered 
with a rrtworfc of co^iperativc ajnicultural tttioela* 
tlon*, the average return from a farm of lo licct.irc* 
(X4l acre*) ha* increased by jfioo a year. A» we find 
in Europf usury as rapacious and indebtedness a* 
hopclets as arc to be found in India, may we not hope 
that co-operation, too, will have in India the same 
quiclcening influence that it has had in Europe ? 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES IN THE 
UNAO DISTRICT. 

Fnm F. S- P. Swann, Esg.. Dtpuiy CmmUstenH, 17 *Mi 
To (h RsciffTiUR, Co-oJ>eralire CreJti SecittUs, United Prmacts, 
Ltuhtew. 

Doled Vaoo, the i8tf AvgittK 1908- 

S«. . , 

I have the honour to sobmit a report on the m-erkiog of 
the co-operatire movemeat in this district dorms the jest 
which had recently clc^. . . 

3. The operations of the Unao Town Bank have continued 
to expand in a remarkable matmer, and that it is be^nin^ to 
command the confidence of investors is shown by the ^kcts tnot 
during the year the deposit account rose from under ^ of a laxn 
to over ij Jakbs, and that a further sum of over J lakh was 
secured by way of debentures. Thor^b the increase of wOTiiBI' 
capital thus secured was by no means inconsiderable, it ^ 
altogether insufficient to meet the needs of the rural societies 
in view of the grave disaster with which the agricultow 
interest was confronted. Here came in the odvarta|« of the 
arrangements which bad been negotiated with theAllababa 
Bank just about the close 0/ the previous ye^ J y of a lakh 
obtained on the discount of the rural societies’ pro-notes, aro 
a further sum by way of overdraft on the current aewunt, 
bringing the total from this source up to dose on J a faka. 

As the demands of the rural societies still exceeded toe 
capital available, and as it would cleaify have been destruchve 
to the financial stability of the societies had their members 
been farced to take advantage individually of the Government 
iakavi ffistributions, there was nothing for it but for the sootet^ 
themselves to taka iakavi loans. Itwould, of course, have becB 
x3« 
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possible for those loans to have been made direct to the rural 
societies themselves ; it was probable that this course would 
have led to these societies looking too much to Government 
assistance, and discouraged tpj effort on their part to get mto 
touch with the loal capitalist. The Directors of the Town 
Bank accor^ngly decided to take lakeri loans to such extent 
us was necessary, and readvaoce to tbe Rural Societies on their 
usual terms; aMut i lakh iakavi was ucordingly taken in 
October, November, and farther amounts in subsequent months 
to about j i lakh— the former for rflbi sowings and the latter 
for irrigation and sugar-cane sowing. 

3. The capital so secured was hiirly sofiicient to finance the 
members of the rural societies, tbonga still further funds could 
have been usefully employed bad they been available. 

4. On ibe other tide, tbe Town Dank was able without 
iliKcuIty to meet all its oblig.atioDS as they fell due ; tbe whole 
of the loans from the AHalubad Bank, and the i-lakh takati 
which was due (or payment this year, were repaid shortly 
before due date. All deposit items repayment of which was 
tailed (or were met at once. 

j. The Directorate have done everything in their power to 
reeourage confidence on the part of investors, and their efforts 
ere, I think, likely to meet their reward. I beard the other day 
in t roundabout way of certain holders of Debenture Bonds 
who appeared to receive their interest; they appeared to expect 
to meet whh diOiculties and delay, as they subserjuently ex- 
pressed to a friend their astonishment at the way the payment 
was made Immediately 00 demand. 

6. To fuTther strengthen the confidence of depositors, and to 
tcovide an element of clasticitT in their finances, the Board 
lave accumulated a coastdcralde floating reserve, which cow 
umounts to aliout J of a Uih, inrcsied in Government paper 
and other first-class securities; these have appreciated in value 
HOC* purcha.se, their prK« ia to-day's quouiions being some 
Ks. ioo higher than the price at which they were Iwught. To 
make certain, however, t W no chance of loss sl^l occur fro.m 
accidental tn.vket fluctuations, tbe society has devoted a con- 
aideraUesuja from its profirs to writing dawn the cost of these 
securities, and they flow stand in the books at a valuation 
which h over 3 per cent, below their current nurket i-alue. 

7. The arrangement with the Allahabad Bank has worked 
w smooihly that the Pirrctor* of that institution ha\-e agreed 
10 advance on the discouat cl the mr^ societies pro-notea up 
to I J lakhs during the curreat year. The difijcult iaitul s'eps 
cl pelting Into touch with the great banking corperatioas cl 
t.i« country have now been snrmocated. and there should ia 
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future be no great difficoltj in obtaining from this souns 
practically all the short-term money required for financing the 
crop ; for the long-term money required it will be necessary to 
rely on an increase of the investment account through deposits 
mid debentures, and I have hopes that in the current year 
it will be possible to attract very considerable sums in this way 
as soon as the result of the past year's wvckwg becomes 
generally Imown. 

8. Apart from finance the main points of interest in the 
working of the Town Bank are the introduction of the new 
Life Insurance scheme and the reWsion of the by-laws. The 
prospectus of the former has only just been published, and it is 
too early yet to see to what eatent the facilities provided will 
be taken advantage of. The original by-laws were found to 
work with some difficulty la sev-end directions, and the oppar 
tunity of a general revision was taken advantage of to mate 
the society more truly co-operative by abolishing the disimchoo 
between ‘ shareholders ’ and • members.’ The general meeting 
which framed the new draft proved that the members of 
society took a real ioteecst in its working, and manr of foe 
draft provisions were keenly discussed, and the fiosl wt™ 
only adopted after minute examination. . 

g. The working of the rural societies during the yMt 
lieen most remarkably successful. ... 

The membership has been practically doubled within tae 
year, and now amounts to over } of a lakh; had fundi 
avail.ible, the increase would have been manv time’ larg ■ 
When, early in the year, it became obvious ln.at the ui’tr'jj 
would have to face famine, ami that the capital av'aifahfu*'’" ’ 
barely suffice to supply the absolutely necessary want o 
eiisting societies, the formation of new societies w.xi 
couraged. Six new societies were, as a matter ol * > 
registered, bur these only came into actual work ’ 

after the close of the past year. The bulk of the i 
in membership took place in the already existing societies. > 
the fanclihayali of tbevc bad been warned to 
aew admissions owing to the difficulties of finance, it m 17 




taken that the m.ijor part of ihit increase reprevnts » 
that was unavoidable. There are, although nothing in the * '7 
of propaganda has been attempted for over a year, 
applications for registration now pending, wbifh wiJ) pror^^' 7 
shortly be forwarded to yo»»; these are all 
stimulated by nothing else than the success 0/ ik<ict./'i 1 
neighl<ounng villages Throughout the whole of the 
and Unao uitu'i, and the major portion of the 
taMsil, the co-operative movement »s now f./ml/ estahl-a.'S'-. 
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and as additional funds become available, ficsb societies will 

? ning up in large numbers mthont any further encouragement. 

he extreme north of the Hasaoganj tahsil is at present 
without societies, but I imagine that very little erscouragemeut 
would be required to start them there- The Purwa tahsil 
is also backward ; this is a region of large estates, and it will 
probably take the villawr longer to learn the habit of co- 
operation. A number 01 s mall sodeties have, however, been 
feeling their feet in this part also, and as they have begun to 
acquire experience, will probably now extend their operations. 
As soon as their work becomes known over any wide area, their 
example is bound to be imitated. 

10. In practically every society the management has been 
excellent, and only two societies show a net loss in their annual 
accounts. In one of these, Nawabganj, the loss is more than 
coveted by the reserve fund. I am, however, convinced that 
in reality this society has not made a loss . it was fully solvent 
when 1 audited its accounts while on tour. The fact is, I opine^ 
that in calculating the assets the proportionate interest due on 
the ughat loans, of which there are a large number, has not 
been taken into con»deratioD. In the other society, that at 
Bhauli, the loss, which is large, seems to have been due to 
slack management, as the society has throughout the year had 
a considerable proportion of Us borrowed capital unemployed. 
During the current year precautions will be taken to see that 
the managing body does not repeat this mistake; so much 
of the loss as cannot be met from the reserve should easily be 
paid from the profits of the current year if the working capital 
IS only utilized with melbod. 

It. In a year of such severe agricoltural distress it would 
not have been extraordinary bad default in payment been 
common, and it is all the more noteworthy that as a general 
rule the societies experienced practically no difficulty in re- 
covering theic loans. Even when the pinch, was severest, in 
November aod December, the instalments due on tbe cattle 
loans were paid with remarkable punctuality. No analysis of 
the annual accounts can properly bring out this fact, and since 
the camping season I have not bad an opportunity of checking 
the accounts of any society; but when auditing during the 
cold weather, this was one of tbe points to which 1 paid special 
attention. The number of loans which had remained unpaid 
for anything more than a short period after due date, or in 
.which repayment was made by immediately taking a hesh 
loan, was very small indeed. Statistics for more than a few 
societies are not available, bat several of the larger societies 
reported to me about tbe close of the year the number of cases 
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future l>e no preat diiKcoItj' in obtaining 6om this sonrea 
practicaJljr all tbe short-term mone/ required for financiog the 
crop; for the longterm mooejr required it will k necessary to 
rely on an increase of the investment account through deposits 
and debentures, and f have hopes that in the current year 
it will Ik: possible toattract very considerable sums m this way 
as soon as the result of the past year's working becomes 
generally knowa 

8. Apart from finaoce the matn points of interest in the 
working of the Town Bank are the introduction of the new 
Life Insurance scheme and the revision of the by-laws, 
prospectus of the former has only jnst been published, and it is 
too early yet to see to what estent the facilities provided will 
be taken advantageof. The original by-laws were found fo 
work with some difficulty in seve:^ directions, and the oppor- 
tunity of a general revision was taken advantage of to mwe 
the society more truly co-operative by abolishing thedistioctioo 
between ‘shareholders ’ and ‘meabtrs.' The general owting 
which framed the new draft proved that the members of the 
society took a real interest in its working, and many of the 
draft provisions were keenly discussed, and the fiail lorm was 
only adopted after minute examination, 

9. The working of the rural societies during (heyfiir 
been most remarlably successKil. 

The membership has been practically doubled witim the 
year, and now amounts to over ^ of a lakh; had funds own 
available, the increase would have been man? times Iwger. 
When, early in the year, it became obvious that the oistnct 
would have to face famine, and that the capital a\-ailable 
barely suffice to supply the absolutely necess^ want o* 
existing societies, the formation of new societies wa^s cts- 
couraged. Six aew societies were, as a matter ’ 

registered, but these only came into actual work towards 0 
after the close of the past year. The bulk of the increa» 
in membership took place in the already existing societies, an 
as the fanchhayaU of these had been warned to be chary » 
to new admissions owing to the difficulties of finance, ft ttaj W 
taken that the major part of this increase represents a grost 
that was unavoidable. There are, although nothing in • 
of propaganda has ^en attempt^ for over a year, five 
applications for registration now pending, which will probably 
shortly bo forwarded to you; these are alf apptohon* 
stimulated by nothing else than the success of societies m. 
neighbouring villages. Tbnmghout the whole of the Sanpirt 
and Unao tahsiU, and the major portion of the flasanganj 
tahiil, the co-operative movement 13 now firmly establisheo. 
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17. Tbeiystcmof orpan»*ation in the district, wilh the Town 
Hir.k ftad se;ur3te independent rani •ocieites mch with its 
Mparite off.te, and a ««it paid-officer for inspection and audit, 
is undm! tedly as esfvr.Mve one. The costs for ralanes and 
cSce atnounted is the past year for iba Town Dank to 
Rs. ooy, for the rural societies to Ra 5,124, and for the 
Inspection Pund to ita i^yi.or a total of Ita Tbis 

amounts to a percenta<;e of 1-77 on the total worVmg capital 
of Hs. 4tS,ooo, ssbich 11 a distinctly heai7 charge as com- 
pared with the costs in a certain district where (he * affiliated 
society' lyttem is at work, which amounted to iCs. i,6t!4 0na 
wotVine capital of Rt. 227,000, a percenta;^ cf 0-75. 

tS. The additiorial cost, bowrxer. I belieie more than brings 
its own reward. The rural societies here axe tiiiR!; organisms, 
and not merely a distributing agency for (he Town Hank. 
Some of them wtxulJ doubtless he unwieldy, were it not for the 
faitt orga.oizatian : but I have had numerous Indications that 
the/atfii are not a mere paper sul>di«ision of the society, but 
are groups with a itros-; sense of cooperation (uid a lively 
feeling of their joint responsilnlity The societies are making 
all kinds of intetesling ««perfiieois which they do not publish 
on the bousotops, and of which one burs nothing until lo- 
fpectioi; on the spot. Mtangani made an excellent profit oa 
its grain -dealing to the penultimate ye-ar; it conlioued its 
dealings last year, and could have sold all its gram at a profit 
in ]uoe. The coarse grain has lieen sold off. but the wheat was 
of such high ouality that the society has dcaded lo bold its 
stock for seed purpose. The majority of weavers in the 
neighbourhood oow deal with that society tor thread, in which 
it does both a cash and a credit business It took some time 
lo find the rates at which the business would leave a profit, 
and during the year a slight loss was incurred on this portion 
of the business — a los-s which was easily met from the large 
prohta on the banking business. It has continued to deal in 
cloth, but owing to the famine the maTket has been so inactive 
that heavy stocks have remained on hand : these should bo 
disposed of without difficulty as soon as the trade opens again 
after the rains, though most of the profits which should have 
accrued on the deal will be eaten up by interest charges. 
These small trading losses are more than balanced by the 
inestimable benefit the society has been to the large local 
weaving community during the fani'uie. In the famine of 
1S97 special relief measures had to be adopted for this com- 
munity at considerable cost. In the past year, although trade 
was equally slack, the sodety by its loans, and by taking large 
quantities of cloth offi the market^so relieved the strain that no 
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of persistent default : these amounted to about i per 4000? 5t» 
members, a proportion which speaks for itself. 

12. In no case did anj of (he rural societies default ia its 
payment to the Town Bank, and in only two cases was 
payment delayed more than a few days after due date ; and ia 
both these cases there were special reasons for the delay. Ia 
almost all cases these loans were repaid before actually due. 

13. Another extremely satisfactory feature is that tbs 
members’ deposit account continues to grow, and now stands sf 
Rs. 29,485, having risen by Rs. 17,38^ within the year. 

14. The reserve fund of these societies are now ia t serf 
satisfactory state, amounting in all to Rs. 13,8:0, exclusive ct 
the Tmvn Bank reser\-e of Rs. 3,250. 

; 15. The only point on which J feel seme disappointment 

is that these societies have not yet been able to appeal to l-s 
' small local capitalist as a medium for investment. Until they 
can manage to draw a considerable body of capital from tms 
source it will always he a matter of extreme difficulty to fully 
finance the societies. Remembering, however, that 1*'* 
year was scareely one in wbieb the vill.nge couJJ ha'* 

with any confidenee adventured bis money, however 
in financing agriculture, I still ha%-e hopes that, now wfH' 
times have come, it will be possible for these societies to 
a considerable proportion of the capital hitherto employed w 
the villages, which their operations have set fret 
16. The scheme for local audit and inswtion which au* 
first discussed with you on your cold weather tour is, os yw| 
know, now in operation, and has proved of the 
benefit. The rate of contribution originally J. 

proved suitable, and is in no way burdensome to * 

Town Bank or the rural societies, while it is at the s 
time sufficient to produce an income considerably in exces 
the current requirements of the scheme, thereby ‘ 

fund to build up a solid reserve against future pensto 7 
liabilities and the further calls upon it which ^ 

should It later on become re>]uisite to incresse the 1 

staff. The Inspector, .M. Ileni I'ershad, who was 
from April 75 last, has been 00 lour almost coritinuourty 
then; be h^ now become personally BCfiuainled 
members of the managing fiuukk 4 yals, and has fJ 

himself with the system of accounts and the 
working, t am now layi-og down a scheme to dife< t r.i* ^ 
during the next few months, during which l‘m“- J, 

a thorough audit of tbeaccounf^, be should bo a. m b* 
several amendments ia organisation arvi met.Vd wtiir 
past year’s svcrling has shown to be necessary. 
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17. The system of organization in the district, with the To^ 

Bank and separate independent rnral societies each with its 
separate ofBce, and a well paid-officer for inspection and audit, 
is undoubtedly an expensive one. The costs {or salaries and 
office amounted in the past _year for the Toivn Bank to 
Its, 903 for the rural sooeties to Rs. and for the 

Inspection Fund to Rs. 1,931. or a total of Rs. 7,958. This 
amounts to a percentage of 1-77 on the total working capitsJ 
of Rs. 448,000, which is a ifistinctly heax7 charge as com- 
pared with the costs in a certain district where the * affiliated 
society ’ system is at work, which amounted to Rs. 1,684 0° a 
working capital of Rs 227,000, a percentage of 075. 

18. The additional cost, however, I believe more than brings 
its own reward. The rural societies here are living organisms, 
and not merely a dUtribuimg agency for the Town Bank. 
Some of them would doubtless be unwieldy, were it not for the 
^atti crganizatioa ; but I have had numerous indications that 
the^attir are not a mere paper subdivision of the society, but 
are groups with a strong sense of co-operation and a lively 
feeling of their joint responsibility. The societies are making 
all kinds of interesting ezpenments which they do not publish 
on the bouse tops, and of which one bears nothing until in- 
specting on tbe spot. Miangaoj made an excellent profit on 
its min-dealing in tbe Mnultimate year: it continued Us 
dealings last year, and could have sold all its grain at a profit 
in June. Tbe coarse grain has been sold offi, but tbe wheat was 
of such high ouality that the society has decided to bold its 
stock for seed purpose. The majority of weavers in tbe 
neighbourhood now deal with that society for thread, in which 
it does both a cash and a credit busmess. It took some time 
to find the rates at which tbe business would leave a profit, 
and during the year a dight loss was mcuited on this portion 
of the business — a loss which was easily met from the large 
profits on the banking buMess. It has continued to deal in 
cloth, but owing to the famine the market has been so inactive 
that heavy stocks have remained on band : these should be 
disposed of without difficulty as soon as the trade opeus again 
after the rains, though most of the profits which should have 
Kcrued on the deal will be eaten up by interest charges. 
These small trading losses are more than balanced by the 
inestimable benefit tbe society has been to the large lo^l 
weaving community durbg the fambe. In the famine of 
J8g7_ special relief measures had to be adopted for this com- 
munity at considerable cost In the past year, although trade 
was equally slack, tbe sodcty by its loans, and by takin" laroe 
quaatuies of cloth off the market, so relieved the strmn that no 
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nf any Hnd wa« rerjcireA Padri is aboot lo 
f *ji!h A pwj inAns;;?r, the fsntkkayjt fcaviBg, I 
|•■(K•Tr^J. t« rived ajsnranccs that local capital will be fcrth' 
«ofttir>< in amountJ under such a system. Pisari trades 
Ur;:? fy la chi, OaHrla is tayinc Improved B^ricnlfural icstni- 
rr.rnt* fjf (!<mon«iration purposes, and bolls to improve tie 
hxal I rred of oten and butItMS. The same society has of its 
ov«n jnitutive erolved aa improvement ia ercanization by tie 
appointment of 'intpeetors* to supervise the ose made « 
bortowfsl money liy the members — aa iastitutiM cn wWcii 
1 believe, preal ilteis is laid ia Europe, but which, so far « 
my experience has goae. has hitherto been nnkaowB la this 
CCTinlry. \Vh«e. as ia parts of the Safipur /aisi/ sereraJ 
societies ore established la the immediate oeighbourhood of 
each other, there is the keenest of rivalry between them to 
show the liest results. The ordinary member wotdd net w 
a /rwn expected to take much loterest in the worldag of ue 
society so long as he got his loans when he wanted them, as 
it is accordingly surprising to find that he is 
that to the point of attending a general meeting. The asflW 
meetings were in almost all cases exeeilently sHenoeo, Co* 
t,ooo and there 809 members adoring. , , . 

19. During the current year, apart from the registeMgw 
societies, the main point which requires “ “ 

liquidation of the debts to mahajans with which afpO“ 
of the members svere burdened on joining the soaeoes. 
matter, to which I attach special importance, 
taken up in the past year had It not been that the ta^ 
necessitated every available pice of capital being H 
current requirements. So far as preliminary inquiries 
gone they tend to show that the actual amount of this oe 
not very larg^ but detailed statistics ivill shortly ^ J 
and as soon as these are prepared the question can be tac 
in earnest. I think a way can be found not only to liqui 
these debts, but at the same time to malce a beginning 
inducing the local capitaUst to look on Joans to these soci« 
as a business transaction. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 

F. S. P. SwA-VK, 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE WORKING OF THE 
CENTRAL BANK, FATEHPUR, FOR THE 
YEAR 1907-08. 

Rai Ishwar Sahai Bahabok, Baidini, FaUhpu', 

To iha REcrSTRAR, Co-o^trattee CttdU Societies, United Provinces. 


Si*, 


Dated Fatehpur, the \^h August, 1908. 


I have the hoaour to submit tbe aoQual report on (he 
working of the Central Bank, Fatehpur, for the year 1907 08, 
together with the prescribed forms Nos. i and 1. 

2. This Central Bank is, in fact, an organizatloD to finance 
the CQ-opetalivc credit soaeties and tsnekhayats affiliated 
to it. 

Two tfittobers ftota eaftb society and together 

with the undetsigoed, form tbe executive of tbe Bank. 

3. Forms Nos. t and 2 will show tbe income and exprodi- 
tureof the year under report. Deducting tbe total expenditure 
from the Income of the year, it will be seen that the profits 
of tbe Central Bank amounted to R& 463.9.1, and those of the 
other affiliated societies to Rs. Td^to.d. Thus the total 

f tofita that accrued to tbe whole t^anization as such were 
Is. j, 232.17. 

4. The general annual meeting was presided over by S. H. 
Fremantle, Esq , Registrar, Cooperative Credit Societies, 
United Provinces, and very kio^y attended by E. A. Phelps, 
Esq., hla^strate and Collector of tbe district, on July 27, 
1908; it was then dedded that the profits of the Central Bank 
and its affiliated societies should be added to tbe working 
capital of each. 

Since the Central Bank has to depend on deposits to s great 
extent, it has framed and passed a set of roles, and it is con- 
fidently hoped that more depositors will now be coming 
forward to invest their savings in a safe and profitable 
business. 

5. The Central Bank could easily pay its debts a little before 
tbe due dates to the Government and the other depositors 
Excepting Ajgawan and Sara! Mina, all (he other sodeiies 
could pay up thdr debts; and the deficit in the above two 
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special relief of any kind was required. Padri is about to 
experiment with a paid manager, tbe f’aiuhii^al hanog, I 
beiieved, ie:eived assurances that local capital will be fortls- 
coming in large amounts under such a system. Pisari trades 
largely in ghi, Gauria is bu^og improved agricultural instru- 
ments for demonstration purposes, and bulls to itnpro^ the 
local breed of oxen and budaloes. The same society has of its 
own initiative evolved an improvement in organization bj the 
appointment of ‘inspectors* to supervise the use made « 
borrowed money by tbe members — an institution on which, 
I believe, great stress is laid in Europe, but which, so htu 
my experience has gone, has hitherto been unknown to this 
country. Where, as in parts of the Safipur /sin/ sc^al 
societies are established in the immediate neighbourhood w 
each other, there is tbe keenest of rivalry between them M 
show the best results. The ordinary member wotdd ” 
a priori expected to take much interest in the working ct toa 
society so long as he got his loans when be wanted them, « 
it is accordingly surprising to find that be »» int««ted,sM 
that to the point of attending a genera) meeting, 
meetings were in almost all cases excellently attended, tti 
1,000 and there 809 members appearing. , 

19. During the current year, aiwt from tbe regisferag pi m 
societies, the main point which requires attention is »■ 
liquidation of the debts to makajans with which a good niny 
of the members were burdened on joining the societies. 1 
matter, to which I attach special importance, 
taken up in the past year had it not been that Ibe w 
necessitated every available pice of capital being “ . 
current requirements. So far ns preliminary v, i, 

gone they tend to show that tbe aclu.1l amount of 1°’* , 
not very larg^ but detailed statistics will shortly ** . , j 

and as soon as these are prepared the question p- jiife 
in earnest. I think a way can be found not only to 
these debts, but at the same lime to make a 
inducing the local capitalist to look on loans to these sociei 
as a business transaction. 

1 have the honour to be, sir, 

Vour most obedient servanf, 



where the tanks are often fed by diverting natural 
streams, these two classes of tanks are used chiefly 
for watering cattle and for bathing purposes ; and the 
or natural depressions, which are found in large 
numbers, more especially in the eastern districts of 
the submontane and central tracts, account for nearly 
the whole of the irrigation classed under tanks. In a 
favourable year over 2,250,000 acres are irrigated from 
this source ; but in a year of drought the supply of the 
Links falls, and the area falls to under 1,000, coo. In 
many districts, in a year of severe drought, it may 
even be reduced to one-fourth of the area of a normal 
year. But though the tanks fail when, they are most 
required, their protective value is very considerable. 
They insure a good crop to a large area in all ordinary 
years, and, occupying as they do a considerable portion 
of the ground surface, their effect m maintaining the 
level of the subsoil water must be very great.* 

From the facts and figures which I have Just recited 
it will be seen how numerous and important are the 
works of irrigation provided by private individuals. 
The Irrigation Commissioners of 1903 were, however, 
of opinion that, notwithstanding the large extent to 
which well irrigation was already practised in the 
United Provinces, there was mde room for its exten- 
sion. There are two obstacles to the construction of 
wells by the tenant — (1) the absence of capital, and 
(2) the fear that he may be rented on his improve- 
ments. With regard to the latter, it is true that 
tenants with a permanent right of occupancy are pro- 
tected from enhancement of rent for a period of ten 
years, and the law also provides that their rents shall 
not be enhanced on the ground that the productive 
capacity of the land held by the tenant has been in- 
creased by an improvement effected by his agency or 
at his expense. By another provision, however, the 
• Abridged from (he ‘Repotl vf the Indian Irrigation Commi*- 
tioo, 1901,03,* chap. XIX. 
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parable with those of these provinces. There are, it 
is true, large numbers of such wells in the Panjab, 
but even in that province there are four masonry 
wells to one lemporarj' well, and the total number of 
temporary wells does not exceed 75,000 ; whereas In 
the United Provinces in a dry year nearly i,o^ao 
temporary wells are in use in irrigation— that is, for 
each permanent well there are two temporary weU^ 
They differ from the permanent wells in being lined 
with a cylinder of wood, wickerworJc, or brushwo^ 
instead of masonry’. The lining is generally 
up to only a few feet above the water surface. Tn* 
temporary well may, like the permanent well, r^i'’^ 
its supply either from a spring or from percolation. 
Where the supply is wholly by percolation, the tcm* 
porary well is a mere hole in the ground, from wmcn 
water is drawn by manual labour with the aid c 
a wheel or a weighted lever. Such a well se dom 
irrigates more than 2 acres, and often only * 
fraction of an acre A good spring well of the ten* 
porary kind, such as are found extensively m 
Ganges-Jamna Doab, will irrigate 4 o*" more acres i 
a season. They are worked by builock-potver, a 
occasionally carry more than one water-bag. 
of a temporary well may be anything from , 

Rs. 50, according to its depth and the nature 0 

Th^ irrigation works other than wells constructed 
by private enterprise are comparatively unimporta . 
There are practically no embanked private tanks ^ 
any considerable size in the United Provinces. 
to almost every village there is a pond, the excavafi 
of which afforded materials for the construction oi tn 
dwelling-houses ; and occasionally in some pjrl< ^ 
the countiy’. especially in Mirrapur and the IJufiUci* 
khand districts, wateris held up by sm.all ernbankmcr. 
across depressions or drainage lines. But, eicept la 
Mirzapur and the adjoining Trans-jamna district , 
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Rs. 5*8 would extinguish within that period a debt of 
Rs. 100, whereas the perpetual charge would be Rs. f, 
or only 8 annas less per annum. No reasonable man, 
as the Commissioners remark, would prefer the per- 
petual charge for the sake of saving the 8 annas. 

The other recommendations of the Commissioners 
refer to details of administration or to proposals for 
alterations in the law; the general principle _upon 
which all these recommendations are based is the 
principle of removing all obstacIe’s*’tb the contraction 
of a loan from Government The policy now recog- 
nised is that the Government should find the capital 
for agricultural improvements, and should loan it to 
individual cultivators at easy rates. 

But from time immemorial it has been to the State 
rather than to private enterprise that the people have 
looked for the constructionofirrigation works on a large 
scale. In the Rajput principalities of Bundelkhand 
and Rajputana many lakes of great extent and beauty 
have been constructed at the expense of the State 
treasury. These lakes (or tanks, as they are called in 
India) are formed by constructing a dam across the 
natural drainage between two hills; in the rainy 
season the water which would otherwise escape into 
the rivers is held up by the dam and the surrounding 
hills, and spreads into a large expanse, which has the 
appearance of a natural lake. The water is drawn on 
by channels to irrigate the fields lying below the dam. 

It is a popular belief that religious merit attaches to 
the construction of these reservoirs, and it would be 
difficult to deny this title to works of such beauty 
and utility. In British Bundelkhand there afo 
several of these lakes, which tradition ascribes to 
the Rajput princes who ruled before the coming of 
the Mohammedans. 

It is, however, only in districts of a certain physical 
configuration that the construction of reservoirs u 
possible. It is also evident that the water availabi* 
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for irrigation from 4 reservoir in which the water is at 
rest is much less than from a canal in which the water 
is always moving. ^ 

The construction of canals by thfi^State was first 
begun under the Mohammedan king5kP.f''D<5Jhjrj;A,j; * 
canal from the Jamna was built as far 
by the pious Firoz Shah Tughlak, which to this day 
supplies irrigation along aoo miles of its ancient 
course, and now brings water to Delhi. The great 
Akbar also constructed important works, and gave 
orders ‘that on both sides of the canal trees of every 
description, both for shade and blossom, shall be 
planted, so as to make it like the canal under the tree 
of Paradise, 'and that the sweet flavour of the rare 
fruits may reach the mouth of everyone, and from 
these luxuries a voice may go forth to travellers call* 
ing them to rest in the cities, where their every want 
will be supplied.' Government orders at the present 
day are issued in a more prosaic style, but the actually 
accomplished facts are not unworthy of Abul Fazl's 
lyric rapture, and he would be dull indeed whose 
imagination was not kindled by the majestic volume 
of water flowing down the Upper and l^wer Ganges 
canals. To the Englishman’s mind the word ‘canal’ 
usually suggests a narrow ditch, protected by bare 
banks, thinly covered with grass. The Ganges canals, 
however, resemble great rivers, adorned with fine 
timber all along the banks. 

In the United Provinces the State irrigation works 
under the control of the Irrigation Department com- 
prise five large and eleven smaller canals, and twelve 
small storage works. The canals are all of the peren- 
nial type — that Is, their supplies are all taken in by 
means of permanent, or in some cases of temporary, 
dams constructed across the rivers from which they 
are drawn. Of the five large canals, the Upper and 
Lower Ganges, Agra, and Eastern Jamna are classed 
as productive ; and one, the Betwa Canal, as protec- 
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Rs. 5*8 would extinguish within that period a debt of 
Rs. 100, whereas the perpetual charge would be Rs. 5, 
or only 8 annas less per annum. No reasonable man, 
as the Commissioners remark, would prefer the per- 
petual charge for the sake of saving the 8 annas. 

The other recommendations of the Commissioners 
refer to details of administration or to proposals for 
alterations in the law; the general principle .upon 
which all these recommendations are based is the 
principle of removing all obstacles to the contraction 
of a loan from Government The policy now recog- 
nised is that the Government should find the capital 
for agricultural improvements, and should loan it to 
individual cultivators at easy rates. 

But from time immemorial it has been to the State 
rather than to private enterprise that the people have 
looked for the construction of irrigation works on a large 
scale. In the Rajput principalities of Bundelkhand 
and Rajputana many lakes of great extent and 
have been constructed at the expense of the State 
treasury. These lakes (or tanks, as they are called in 
India) are formed by constructing a dam across the 
natural drainage between two hills in the rainy 
season the water which would otherwise escape in 0 
the rivers is held up by the dam and the surrountlins 
hills, and spreads into a l.irge expanse, which has tfie 
appearance ofa natural lake. The water is drawn 0 
by channels to irrigate the fields lying below the tiaro. 

It is a popular belief that religious merit attaches 0 
the construction of these reservoirs, and it would M 
difficult to deny this title to works of such beauty 
and utility. In British Bundelkhand there ar? 
several of these lakes, which tradition ascribes to 
the Rajput princes who ruled before the coming 0 
the Mohammedans. . , 

It is, however, only in districts of a certain physical 
configuration that the construction of reservoirs 1* 
possible. It is also evddent that the w’ater available 



for irrigation from A reservoir in which the water is at 
rest is much less than from a canal in which the water 
is always moving. 

The construction of canals by the^tate was iirst 
begun under the Mohammedan 

canal from the Jamna was built as far ra^b5;a&.'jyi ^T .i »i 
by the pious Firoz Shah Tughlak, which to this day 
supplies irrigation along joo miles of its ancient 
course, and now brings water to Delhi. The great 
Akbar also constructed important works, and gave 
orders ‘ that on both sides of the canal trees of every 
description, both for shade and blossom, shall be 
planted, so as to make it like the canal under the tree 
of Paradise, 'and that the sweet flavour of the rare 
fruits may reach the mouth of everyone, and from 
these luxuries a voice may go forth to travellers call- 
ing them to rest in the cities, where their every want 
will be supplied.' Government orders at the present 
day are issued in a more prosaic style, but the actually 
accomplished facts are not unworthy of Abul FaxVs 
lyric rapture, and he would be dull indeed whose 
imagination was not kindled by the majestic volume 
of water flowing down the Upper and Lower Ganges 
canals. To the Englishman’s mind the word 'canal' 
usually suggests a narrow ditch, protected by bare 
banks, thinly covered with grass. The Ganges canals, 
however, resemble great rivers, adorned with fine 
timber all along the banks. 

In the United Provinces the State irrigation works 
under the control of the Irrigation Department com- 
prise five large and eleven smaller canals, and twelve 
small storage works. The canals are all of the peren- 
nial type — that is, their supplies are all taken in by 
means of permanent, or in some cases of temporary, 
dams constructed across the rivers from which they 
are drau-n. Of the five large canals, the Upper and 
Lower Ganges, Agra, and Eastern Jamna are classed 
as productive ; and one, the Betu'a Canal, as protec- 
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tive. The remaining works are all classed as n5inor 
works, and for convenience of administration and 
accounts they are grouped into separate S3*stein^ 
' known respectively as the Dun, Bijnor, and Robil- 
khand Canals, and the Jhansi and the Hamirpur Lakes, 
the names of the latter indicating the distncts in 
which the storage works are situated. To this list 
of Government works should also be added the 
numerous small canals which have been constnic e 
in the Government estates of the Naini T^ dis nc , 
and which are known collectively as the Tarai an 
Bhabar canals. These works are managed by an 


engineer of the Irrigation Department whose se w* 
have been lent to the estates, but the expendi 
them is not shown in the departmental l;.v 

Up to March 3t, 1901, the capital expenditure 
had been incurred on all irrigation worts nnaer 

charge of the Public Works Department amounlto 

to 907 lakhs (jC6, 046^00). Taking the 
for the preceding six years, so as to 
dry, and normal years, the annual 
from the works which were in operation 
mencement of the period amounts on an o 
8SJ lakhs, the working expenses to =?1 „ „f 

net revenue to 59 lakhs, , ^5 whldl 

6-9 per cent, on the capital cost of the wo ' , 

miy be put at 853 lakhs. Taken as a whole, therel 

the works yield a substantial ^ple 

In a year of average rainfall the WPjT |. 5 o!il 
about 3,500,000 acres but the area v-aries E ^ ^ ^ 

year to year according to the nature o lb' se 
In 1894.95, with a good monsoon followed bj E 
winter Stas, the total area barely exceeded . 
acres. On the other hand, in 189^7, 'xhen 0 
whole canal tract there was practically ^ /f,, 
August, the area rose to over 
year the real protective value of the woik' 
dcraonstratciL Under renditions very similar I 
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•which led to such widespread cessation of agricultural 
work throughout the greater part of the provinces, 
the cultivators in the canal-irrigated tracts not only 
secured their crops, but, owing to the high prices pre- 
vailing, they were exceptionally prosperous. As soon 
as their spring crops were assured, they were able to 
export grain, and thus out of their plenty to contribute 
to the wants of less fortunate tracts. The value of 
the crops in that year raised by the works was esti- 
mated at 13 crores of rupees (^,666,000) a sum which 
exceeded by 50 per cent, their total capital cost, while 
1,500,000 tons of edible produce were rendered avail- 
able as food for the people. The best testimony to 
the protective value of the canals is afforded by the 
following extract from the Lieutenant-Governor's 
review of the Chief Engineer's report for the year. 
Referring to the financial results of the year's opera- 
tions, Sir Antony MacDonnell wrote ; 

‘ These very satisfactory figures show the results of 
the year's operations as gauged by the departmental 
system of accounts, but taken alone they fail to repre- 
sent the true value of the canals in a year of drought. 
In a year such as that through which we have just 
passed it is in the effective protection against famine 
and scarcity afforded to almost the whole of the canal- 
irrigated tract, in the suitable employment provided 
for some millions of the people, in the exceptional 
prosperity of large numbers of the cultivating classes, 
and in the land rev'enue secured to the Government, 
that the most important and the most beneficial results 
of the canals are to be found. In these respects the 
benefits derived from the canal works during the past 
year of drought can hardly be exa^crated.’* 

The value to the people engaged in agriculture of 
capital expenditure upon irrigation becomes apparent 
when we remember that the Upper and Lower Ganges 
• ‘Repoftof the Indian Irrigation Comaiission, 1901.03,’ p.irt ii, 
p. i8v 
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Iftici!'’ a Iract of tmntry which wii pirtira- 
!)rl» rtrn..T.I in Ihf rirty yMH of Ihc omtlcHIh 
<rn!>ify lt> fjmine^. In 

wf rnw iiioSc upfin as a sccarely 
Mftr.tt Ifjrt. n*> \t^-* than ftcven fjminfs 
l?i*r rcrio'l fc'-twrrn «?co and Of these, 

tsjp) were widespread calamities, 
dfVAStatffJ larK-e arras and the 
sinnrt! artitc murry in particular districts. - ^ 
was indeed lo.>fccd upon as a Particularly 
tract of country befiire the capital ^ jj,. 

tion had protected it ajamst the chances 


^Thr followin;? tabular 


Thr follow.n;: \ «ive class. 

results of the four large canals jpocn:.. 

based on the average of the sia C^o 

•nie figures given for the Lower Gangw 
not include those for the recently opened 
branch. 
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stoling), equivalent to a return of rn Per cent on 
their capital cost, and after meeting interest charges 
which amount to Rs. 2^32,375, there is left a clear 

'’7fmu'’st n' f If" Pf annum. 

it must not, however, be sunnosed that ail i,-wiee .• 
worhs have proved 

Betwa Canal was constructed as a protective and nnt 
as a productive work, and it is conducJd ^ 
the State A mean of the finanSt "fts L 
years ending with 1900-01 shows that th^ . * * 

gross annual revenue of Rs. 85.000 falls IhLt rff fP 
maintenance charges bv Rs. i7<v>rt- i I* 

the fourth year from its opening the irrie.t.d ®’ ^ 

to over 32,000 acres TKif >• ^ rrigated area rose 
by a smaraSi de^umflff 7 

.896-97, when 87,306 aerTwere if®'” 

of ordinary rainfall the irrigated arS stm'fjl 
of 40,000 acres. The work has il,„ f ' ' *bort 
aither in its financial i pSJe efelfvr^ '“"'’"'‘i 
tions that were formed when ,h. ' “P'ata- 

framed. But though the ZrSLltl 'I"™"* were 
Jalaun distriet during the drm^. afforded to the 
the canal led .0 aTmAnuSirf"'.* “■"Plate, 
of expenditure on relief In ^ distress and 

In the words of Sir Antofy hlacDom 
salvation of the Jalaun district' ’ '* the 

referrfid“rhrfS:,"aritrfU‘r.h?S' »'aa 

and are fed by s,rea„s®f.h“h''’4“f"’™'a"= tract, 
lowest ranges of the Himalayas Twf / f'" 

Dun and Dijnor Canals, are highly remn ' ‘ba 

returning yj and tei per cem 

oapital cost The Rohilkhand on tbeir 

mand a country generally less ’ '^b"b com- 

ft,"'"™' aaturu a£« a “,„iri„ 

that the watre.rutes have lately hfff'ifaSs?d“'- S 
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lectively the small canals yield a net revenue of ove; 
1 J lakhs, or 5J per cent, on a capital outlay of 27 lakh: 
{£i2io,oco). On an average they irrigate MCiooc 
acres annually. In the drought of 1895-97 b) 
their aid the crops on 163,000 acres were brought 
to maturity, against &t,ooo in the famine of 1877-73. 
This large increase is to be attributed chiefly to liberal 
expenditure on improvements during the past twenty 
years. To close the review of irrigation works con- 
structed by the State, it is necessary to refer only to 
the lakes in the Bundelkhand districts. The twelve 
reservoirs in the Jhansi and Hamirpur districts are 
the only works in the provinces under the cbarge of 
the Public Works Department which are entirely 
dependent upon storage. They are all oM works 
which were in existence before the districts came 
under the British Government. About Rs. 80,000 has 
been spent on improvements which have about doubieo 
the irrigated area, but even now they only irrigate 
about 3,000 to 5,000 acres annually. The revenue m 
the shape of water-rate and enhanced land revenue 
barely suffices to cover the annual working expenses 
Such are the works of irrigation constructed by the 
State in these provinces ; large as has been the capip 
expenditure already incurred, the Irrigation Commis- 
sioners, from whose report I have extracted most c 
the facts and figures relating to irrigation, 
opinion that there was still considerable scope for t 
extension of State irrigation works; and they ma 
certain definite proposals, and suggested others to 
consideration, which need not be discussed here, 
js probable that no further investments of Governmen 
capital will yield the same large returns as have been 
realized upon the earlier undertakings, but that wi 
probably not be thought an insuperable objection to 
undertaicing them. The present tendency of economic 

thought among Government servants is to give awii-c 
interpretation to the functions of the State; tnost c 
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them have abandoned the old individualist doctrines 
according.to which only the strongest necessity and 
the prospect of certain profit justified the State in 
embarKng upon enterprises of an industrial nature. 
Nowadays a sympathetic consideration is extended 
to projects from whidi the State cannot expect any 
direct profits, and from which the only return will be 
the improved prosperity of the people. It is possible 
to argue that, by taking a large view of the revenues 
of the State, these projects may be justified financially 
as well as politically, for the prosperity of the people 
IS reflected in the revenues of the State. With regard 
to both public and private enterprises, the opinion 
now prevalent is the same; that opinion is that the 
capital for agricultural improvements should be ad- 
vanced by the State. 

In Europe the small farmers have been as much 
hampered by want of capital as the cultivators of 
India; in recent years they have partially overcome 
this difficulty by co-operation among themselves. 
The earliest examples of co-operation in farming 
were usually associations to secure loans on more 
favourable terms than the local money-lender would 
grant, but the farmers, who had discovered the ad- 
vantages of association and had formed the habit of 
working together for a common purpose, soon ex- 
tended the scope of their activity and discovered that 
they were able collectively to conduct a great many 
farming operations well which they had individually 
done ill. The benefits which spring from co-opera-\ 
tion are of two kinds: (i) The stimulus to the) 
small farmer to invest his savings in farming, and the I 
discouragement of unproductive expenditure ; and I 
(2) the economic advantage of production on a 1 
large scale, and the employment of adequate capital. | 
It is to this co-operative movement among the ) 
peasants and small fanners that the agricultural re- , 
viva] in Europe is due. Perhaps the most striking ! 
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example of the succ^s of co-operation is to b 
found in Denmark. Half ruined by the Napoleon!' 
wars, Denmark was still further crippled by th( 
loss of her two fairest provinces in 
Danish peasants set to work to repair that loss bj 
reclaiming and bringing under cultivation the moor 
marsh and dune land of which the surface of Jutland 
then so largely consisted. It was in the developmenl 
of the dairy industry that the Danes first found the 
means of recovering from the crisis which had over- 
taken their economic and especially their agncultura 
conditions. The peasant-farmers of Denmark were i 
those days extremely poor, and individually they w ere 
not able to provide the capital necessary forscien i ^ 
dairying. Their prosperity dates from . 

which they started co-operative dairies. . 

co-operative diiry was opened in West Jutlan 
1883. Others followed, and to such extent has ^ 
movement spread that to-day a co-operative 
to be found in almost every parish. There are 
no fewer than 1,050 of such dairies in Dentnar*:, ^ 
148,000 members, owning 750,000 cow’s ou . 
total of 1,067,000 milch covys in Min 

1902 Denmark exported, mainly to Great ’ 

168.000. 000 pounds of butter, 135,000,000 poun ^ 
total representing home produce, and the re > 

33.000. 000 pounds butter received from 
Russia. The total value of our (i.r., Englands) 

of butter from Denmark in 1902 %vas £9,l02f^ 
compared with £9,9^0,000 in 1901 and 
1900. The amount invested in the erection I .. 

mentofdairiesisovcr/Ti.soo.ooo. The practice 
adopted is for about 150 farmers in ap.articul 3 r ois 
to raise, say, /i.aoo by subscribing £9 (Rs. ,J 

this sum being suflicicnt to provide a dairy wfticn 
deal with the milk of«5ocow3. . . . Next to 
operative creameries, and now, indeed, rivalling tr 
in importance, come the Danish co-operative b-ico-* 
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curing factories, the success of which has been, if 
possible, even more rapid.'* There were in 1902 
twenty-seven such co-operative factories, dealing with 
777,232 pigs of the total value of 500,000. The 
significance of these figures will be realized when 
it is remembered that the population of Denmark is 
2,200,000 — that is to say, not more than the population 
of two good-sized Indian districts. Other branches 
of co-operative agriculture which have been equally 
successful in Denmark are connected with the egg 
industry, with bee-keeping and the purchase of agri- 
cultural machinery, manures, and feeding-sluffs. So 
numerous and various are the co-operative societies 
in Denmark that ' it is no unusual occurrence for a 
Danish fanner to belong to ten local co-operative 
societies besides other bodies formed for the advance- 
ment of the agricultural interests of the country.' 

A network of co-operative agricultural societies is 
spreading over almost every country of Europe,! and 
by association the small farmers are providing them- 
selves with the use of capital which would be far 
beyond the means of any of them individually. The 
consequence has been to give an enormous impetus 
to agriculture. Thecasc of Belgium may be regarded 
as typical. ‘ It was not until about the year 1890 that 
Belgium began seriously to bestir herself with the 
view of affecting the improvement, or rather the recon- 
struction, of her agricultural position. Yet the claim 
is made for her that, relatively to her size, more associa- 
tions have been established in Belgium in the interests 
of agriculture than in any other country in Europe ; 

* 'The Organiiatioa cf Agricnltore,' by E. A. Pratt: a fascinating 
v;<Mk wVwh aboutd be read by Indian student, fw it contains 

invaluable lessons cf «hat can be done by self help to improve an 
industry which is in most coonlries condneted, as in India, men 
«nth small holdings. 

t England, in spite of the efforts of the Ag. enltoral Organization 
Society (Dacre House, Victoria Street, London, S.VV.), still lags in 
this respect behind the continent ol Europe. 
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while as regards accomplished results, one authoril 
on the subject, M. Louis Varlez, says : 

' " The movement has hardly yet been outlined, an 
already the agrarian crisis has moderated; in som 
parts of the country it has already come to an enc 
We are taking part in a real awakeningfwrt vrairncii 
of agriculture. What will it be like when the more 
ment has developed its full proportions — when it sbal 
have spread throughout the entire country?" 

' Of local agricultural leagues, formed by agncuf* 
turists "for the study and the defence of agricultunl 
interests,” there %vere in Belgium at the end of 19 °' 
no fewer than 776, with a membership of 42.^59- J*'' 
action of these leagues is in some cases confined to 
a single hamlet, while in others it may extend over 
several communes ; but nearly all are affiliated to 
some federation whose operations may embrace a 
canton, a province, or the entire country. 

'The primary object of the local societies is uie 
purchase in common of agricultural necessaries, tfiu 
being effected through central organizations, some 0 
which are represented by limited liability companies 
formed by the agriculturists as an adjunct to their 
ordinary associations. Of purchase societies t-c 
number in 1901 was 780, with a total membersh'p 
of 49,000, and the purchases amounted to a total e 
14,000,000 francs (84 lakhs). Some of the associafionJ 
procure costly agricultural machinery, which they lei 
out on hire to their members or others, the value 0 
the machinery thus held in 1901 being 98,000 fraac* 
fRs. 58,800). The equipment of co-operative dairies 
is undertaken in certain instances, and the federatiunt 
operating in the dairy districts have organized a 
plete system of inspection as to the working 
managing of the establishments belonging to ihei/ 
members. 

' The raising of funds for the carrying on of agricul- 
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tural operations, either by co-operative associations 
or by individuals, has been facilitated by the estab- 
lishment of rural credit banks of the Raiffeisen type. 
Of these, there were in Belgium in 1894 only four, all 
newly established. On December 31, 1901, there were 
286 connected with six central banks created by the 
different federations. The 286 societies represent a 
membership of 13,000.'* The whole population of 
Belgium, it should be remembered, is only 7,000,000. 

It would be easy to multiply examples showing 
how the small farmer of Europe is providing him- 
self with capital by means of association, and how 
this increased application of capital has been the 
cause of a great development of agriculture. But 
the application of these examples to India is very 
remote. The co-operative movement has only just 
begun in India. At present the Indian cultivator 
does not see the desirability of the objects for which 
European peasants usually associate. He has no 
knowledge of chemical fertilizers, or of agricultural 
machinery ; reasons of caste or religion would prevent 
the majority of them from developing an industry in 
c^s or bacon-curing. But most of all, he is ignorant 
of the superior efficiency of co-operation in industrial 
or commercial operations. When once the co-opera- 
tive spirit has taken root, it is very probable that the 
Indian villager will realize that he may develop the 
trade in ghi (clarified butler) with great advantage to 
himself. Pure ghi is difficult to get in Indian towns ; 
it is for the most part scandalously adulterated by 
means most offensive to high-caste Hindus. In the 
manufacture of good ghi on co-operative principles, 
there is an opening for co-operative dairying which 
has in Europe often proved to be the beginning of 
a far-reaching co-operative movement. But these 
openings are not likely to be used until the Indian 
cultivator has learned by experience the value of 
* ‘The Orgaoization e< AgricoUnre,’ E. A. Pratt. 
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while as regards accomplished results, one authoril 
on the subject, M. Louis Varies, says : 

* *' The movement has hardly yet been outlined, an 
already the agrarian crisis has moderated; in son 
parts of the country it has already come to an enc 
We are taking part in a real awakening («« vrairnd 
of agriculture. What will it be like when the move 
ment has developed its full proportions — when it sbal 
have spread throughout the entire country?" 

• • • • • . , 
‘ Of local agricultural leagues, formed by agnail- 
turists “for the study and the defence of agricultural 
interests,” there were in Belgium at the end of 
no fewer than 77^ with a membership of 43 , 6 S 9 - Jy 
action of these leagues is in some cases confined to 
a single hamlet, while in others it may 
several communes ; but nearly all are affiliated t 
some federation whose operations may embrace 
canton, a province, or the entire country. . . ■ , . 

‘The primary object of the local societies is » 
purchase in common of agricultural necessaries. l 
being effected through central organizations, some 
which are represented by limited liability 
formed by the agriculturists as an adjunct to f 
ordinary associations. Of purchase societies 
number in ipot was 780, with a total members 
of 49,000, and the purchases amourrfed to a tota 
14,000,000 francs (84 lakhs). Some of the 
procure costly agricultural machinery, which trey 
out on hire to their members or others, the value 
the machinery thus held in rpoi being 
(Rs. 58,800). The equipment of co-operative 
is undertaken in certain instances, and the federatm 
operating in the dairy districts have organized a com 
plete system of inspection as to the working 
managing of the establishments belonging to *be. 
members. . , 

‘ The raising of funds for the carrying on of sgncvi- 
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tural operations, either by co-operative associations 
or by individuals, has been facilitated by the estab- 
lishment of rural credit banks of the Raiffeisen type. 
Of these, there were in Belgium in 1894 only four, all 
newly established. On December 31, 1901, there were 
286 connected with six central banks created by the 
different federations. The 286 societies represent a 
membership of 13,00a’* The whole population of 
Belgium, it should be remembered, is only 7,000,000. 

It would be easy to multiply examples showing 
how the small farmer of Europe is providing him- 
self with capital by means of association, and how 
this increased application of capital has been the 
cause of a great development of agriculture. But 
the application of these examples to India is very 
remote. The co-operative movement has only just 
begun in India. At present the Indian cultivator 
does not see the desirability of the objects for which 
European peasants usually associate. He has no 
knowledge of chemical fertilizers, or of agricultural 
machinery ; reasons of caste or religion would prevent 
the majority of them from developing an industry in 
eggs or bacon-curing. But most of all, he is ignorant 
of the superior efficiency of co-operation in industrial 
or commercial operations. When once the co-opera- 
tive spirit has taken root, it is very probable that the 
Indian villager will realize that he may develop the 
trade in ghi (clarified butter) with great advantage to 
himself. Pure ghi is difficult to get in Indian towns ; 
it is for the most part scandalously adulterated by 
means most offensive to high-<aste Hindus. In the 
manufacture of good ghi on co-operative principles, 
there is an opening for co-operative dairying which 
has in Europe often proved to be the beginning of 
a far-reaching co-operative movement. But these 
openings are not likely to be used until the Indian 
cultivator has learned by experience the value of 
* 'The OrganUation of Agricultore,” E. A, Pratt. 
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while as regards accomplished results, one authorit 
on the subject, M. Louis Varlez, says; 

* “ The movement has hardly yet been outlined, aii' 
already the agrarian crisis has moderated; in sob 
parts of the country ft has already come to an end 
We are taking part in a real awakening(K» vmirreii 
of agriculture. What wUl it be like when the move 
ment has developed its full proportions— when it shal 
have spread throughout the entire country?" 

• • • • • 

‘Of local agricultural leagues, formed by agncul- 
lurists “for the study and the defence of agriculiunl 
interests,” there were In Belgium at the end of 
no fewer than 776, with a membership of 
action of these leagues is in some cases confined to 
a single hamlet, while in others it may cstendover 
several communes; but nearly all are affihale** n 
some federation whose operations may embrace » 
canton, a province, or the entire country. . . 

‘The primary object of the local societies is ; 
purchase in common of agricultural necessaries, l 
being effected through centra) organizations, some 
which are represented by limited liability 
formed by the agriculturists as an adjunct to c 
ordinary associations. Of purchase societie* 
number in ipor was 780, with a total members 
of 49,000, and the purchases amounted to a tots 
14,000,000 francs (84 lakhs). Some of the jj^ 

procure costly agricultural machinery, which they 
out on hire to their members or others, the value 
the machinery thus held in 190 f being 
(Rs. 58,800). The equipment of co-operative dai® 
is undertaken in certain instances, and the federation^ 
operating in the dairy districts have organized a com- 
plete system of inspection as to the working 
managing of the establishments belonging to tb<‘ 
members. , , 

*The raising of funds for the carrying on cf agorut* 
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tural operations, either by co-operative associations 
or by individuals, has been facilitated by the estab- 
lishment of rural credit banks of the Raiffeisen type. 
Of these, there were in Belgium in 1894 only four, all 
newly established. On December 31, 1901, there were 
286 connected with six central banks created by the 
different federations. The 286 societies represent a 
membership of 13,000.'* The whole population of 
Belgium, it should be remembered, is only 7,000,000. 

It would be easy to multiply examples showing 
how the small farmer of Europe is providing him- 
self with capital by means of association, and how 
this increased application of capital has been the 
cause of a great development of agriculture. But 
the application of these examples to India is very 
remote. The co-operative movement has only just 
begun in India. At present the Indian cultivator 
does not see the desirability of the objects for which 
European peasants usually associate. He has no 
knowledge of chemical fertilizers, or of agricultural 
machinery; reasons of caste or religion would prevent 
the majority of them from developing an industry m 
eggs or bacon-cunng. But most of all, he is ignorant 
of the superior efficiency of co-operation in industrial 
or commercial operations. When once the co-opera- 
tive spirit has taken root, it is very probable that the 
Indian villager will realize that he may develop the 
trade in ghi (clarified butler) with great advantage to 
himself. Pure ghi is difficult to get in Indian towns ; 
it is for the most part scandalously adulterated by 
means most offensive to high-caste Hindus. In the 
manufacture of good ghi on co-operative principles, 
there is an opening for co-operative dairying which 
has in Europe often proved to be the beginning of 
a far-reaching co-operative movement. But these 
openings are not likely to be used until the Indian 
cultivator has learned by experience the value of 
* 'The Organization AgiicuUnre,’ E. A. Pratt. 
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ofits neighbours. . It is only in mountainous cr \Try 
llunly-peoptcd countries that villages are completely 
isolated; but wherever the means of communication 
.yc Imperfect, it will be found that .society distributes 
itself in scIf-sufRcing units. Until comparativelj 
recent years this was the condition of the villages in 
these provinces. The natural waterways arc few and 
poor, and there were no metalled roads, and it was a 
necessity of existence that every village should be so 
constituted as to suffice for its own needs. Wiile, 
therefore, wc may look upon every village as an 
industrial unit engaged in extracting raw material 
from the soil, wc must remember that each of th^e 
had to maintain a few petty and subordinate Indus* 
tries to supply the wants of the rural population 
These minor industries are directly subordinate to 
agriculture, and as Jong as the village is self-sufficing, 
they cannot be developed further than is needed to 
minister to the simple wants of a community of 
peasants. It is the possibility of exchange .that^ves 
occasion to the division oHabour, so tfi’e" extent of this 
division Is limited by the extent of the possibilit}’ o^ 
exchange, or, in other words, by the extent of the 
market. Adam Smith’s illustration of this is singu- 
larly convincing. 

* It is impossible,' he said, * that there should be 
such a trade as even that of a nailer in the remote Md 
inland parts of the Highlands of Scotland. Such a 
workman at the rate of i.ooo nails a day and joo work- 
ing days in the year will make 300,000 nails 
3’ear. But in such a situation it would be impossible 
to dispose of r,ooo— that is, of one day’s work in the 
year.’ The same holds true of the majority of villagrt 

in_India. The division of labour cannot_be. carried 
beyond the limit fixed by the possibility of.exchan?^* 
and this limit for non-agricultural products is in- 
evitably a narrow one as long as the village has so 
little intercourse with the outside world. There is 
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nothing abnormal or peculiar in this isolation and 
consequent self-sufficiency of the Indian village; on 
the contrary, it was the universal characteristic of 
village life, and the only organization of industry 
possible in the absence of means of transport. We 
find it at the beginning of the nineteenth century even 
among the farmers of New England. ‘They lived 
mainly upon what they produced themselves, and 
many of their exchanges were made without the in- 
tervention of money. They swopped or bartered 
services in the erection of their dwellings or in 
harvesting; they raised, spun, and wove their own 
wool ; they packed their own pork ; they raised their 
own com, and paid for grinding it by a toll in kind ; 
they cut their own fuel'* The modem organization of 
industry which has displaced this older one in Europe 
and America owes its success to a more elaborate 
division of labour. Nowadays, in Europe or America, 
cloth is manufactured at a great mill in a town or dis- 
trict wholly devoted to this industry, where an alert 
business manager imports wool and cotton at the best 
advantage, where production is carried on upon so 
Urge a scale that the employment of steam-power 
and complicated machinery is remunerative, and where 
highly skilled workmen can be employed and can be 
nicely graded to the diflerent processes of manufac- 
ture. In these conditions cotton or woollen cloth can 
be produced so advantageously that even after the 
cost of carriage has been paid it can be sold in remote 
hamlets as cheaply as the product of the spinning- 
wheel and the hand-loom. The farmer, therefore, finds 
that it is most profitable to him to devote himself ex- 
clusively to his own industry, and exchange his product 
for town-made cloth. The same is true of other in- 
dustries. The iron-master makes it his business to 
find out the conditions in which his customer, the 
* ' The Distribution of Prodnets,' Ed. Atkinsoa. G. P. Patnam 
and Sons, New York, i9<}0. 
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those in which a mechanic in a large European tom 
bnngs up his family. Their houses, though ciuci 
rougher, are larger and airier, and their food, thougli 
coarse, is sufficient. 

As regards the productiveness of their labour, horn 
there can be no comparison. They work in 
conditions which make it impossible for them to create 
value upon the same scale as European artisans. The 
reason of this has already been indicated. The indus- 
trial organization of Indian society does not permit of 
the division of labour. The labour which is at 

sent expended by the blacksmiths and the carpenters 
in these provinces would result in the production of 
articles of much higher value if, instead of beicB 
scattered about in numberless villages, they 
grouped in a few large centres and worked under the 
direction of skilled managers. If they were so ag?*'** 
gated, their operations would be on a scale that wouU 
make the use of steam or electric power remunerative, 
and each man could be put to that work which he ij 
best capable of performing. But even if society coUr“ 
be reconstituted with a single eye to the production 
of more wealth, it is not certain that the modem 
organization of industiy is yet possible In Indu. 
There are serious obstacles to the success of 1^ 
/factories in the present condition of the country. The 
■first of these is the still existing imperfection of fhe 
means of communication. The industrial organizan^” 
of Europe or America is impossible without cheap aa 
rapid transit Every producer must have easy 
to the great markets, and the great markets must he 
able to redistribute the finished product to the co”' 
sumers, wherever situated. Those who exclaim aga'n^ 
the extension of railways in India ignore the Jmpor* 
tance of cheap communication in developing manu- 
facturing industries, A second obstacle, which i* * 
consequence of the first, is the absence of distribute* 
agencies. A manufjcturer in India who procact 
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commodities which would have a ready sale among 
the village population would encounter the greatest 
difficulty in getting into touch with his customers. 
The small shopkeepers that are to be found here and 
there in the rural districts are almost as ignorant of 
modem trade as the villagers themselves, and at 
present the large merchants of the towns are content 
to let their customers come to them and to cater for a 
demand which has already manifested itself.* Those 
who find it difficult to realize that a shopkeeper con- 
tributes directly to the production of wealth may see 
in India how much the absence of such a class hinders 
production. The difficulty of reaching the masses 
must act as a strong deterrent upon any manufacturer 
who wishes to supply the wants of the masses, and 
the creation of new wants is hindered by the difficulty 
which the peasant has in learning of the existence of 
new products. 

These obstacles to the industrial development of 
the country are of the mechanical order : those which 
belong to the' moral aod intellectual order are every 
whit as serious, h is extraordinarily difficult to 
persuade the village artisan to leave his home, to 
submit to the regulations of a factory, and to learn 
new processes of production. Hence comes the para- 
dox lhat*the first and greatest obstacle to be overcome 
in establishing manufacturing industries in the United 
Provinces is the want of labour. This may well be 
called a paradox, because there are, in the villages and 
on the outskirts of towns, thousands of labourers who 
arc ready and eager to sell their labour even at very 
scanty wages. But the only labour they can offer to 

* U is a rcouikable fact Ibsl the large Muhammadan firms in 
' Dotnbajr which import cloth from Europe and do a very large 
business hare not got travellers going round to visit the cloth- 
denters of the interior, bot are content to sat at Eombay to await 
the arrival c€ their cuslomos from the Punjah, Sind, aod the 
United Pronaces. 
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those in which a mechanic in a large European t( 
brings up his family. Their houses, though m 
rougher, are larger and airier, and their food, thoi 
coarse, is sufficient. 

As regards the productiveness of their labour, he 
ever, there can be no comparison. They work 
conditions which make it impossible for them tocre 
value upon the same scale as European artisans. 1 
reason of this has already been indicated. The indi 
trial organization of Indian society does not permit 
the division of labour. The labour which is at pi 
sent expended by the blacksmiths and thecarpenit 
in these provinces tvould result in the production 
articles of much higher value if, instead of beh 
scattered about in numberless villages, they we 
grouped in a few large centres and worked under t! 
direction of skilled managers. If they were so aggr 
gated, their operations would be on a scale that woul 
make the use of steam or electric power remuneraftv 
and each man could be put to that work which he i 
best capable of performing. But even if society couf 
be reconstituted with a smgle eye to the productio 
of more wealth, it is not certain that the moden 
organization of industry is yet possible in India 
There are serious obstacle.^ to the success of larg 
/factories in the present condition of the country. Thi 
'first of these is the still existing imperfection of th- 
means of communication. The industrial organtzatior 
of Europe or America is impossible without cheap and 
rapid transit. Every producer must have easy a^cew 
to the great markets, and the great markets must be 
able to redistribute the finish^ product to the con- 
sumers, wherever situated. Those who exclaim agatnit 
the extension of railways In India ignore the impor- 
tance of cheap communication in developing manu- 
facturing industries. A second obstacle, which it * 
consequence of the first, is the absence of distributing 
a'^encies. A minuficturer in India who produce 
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in^j freehand drawing, sketching of textile machinery, 
engineering drawing, and textile chemistry. The 
lectures in these subjects are in English, and the 
standard of admission has been fixed for boys 
who have passed their Entrance Examination of 
the Calcutta University. They will also be en- 
couraged to appear at the examinations of the City 
and Guilds London Institute which are being held 
annually at Bombay. Efforts are being made at 
present to have these examinations, if possible, held in 
this province. 

‘The admission to the Lower Standard is limited 
only to the weaving classes, who are not only afforded 
opportunities of working practically on the various 
types of looms at this Institute, but they are also 
taught freehand drawing, structure of standard cloths 
for which there is a demand in the market, and their 
analysis and designs. This Institute has not only been 
made a centre for instruction, but it has also become a 
centre where the work at five other weaving schools 
which are shortly to be opened up in Bengal will 
be controlled. The teaching given at these outlying 
weaving schools will not be of such a high standard as 
that given at Serampore, but it will be made suitable 
to the mass of the weavers. Arrangements will, how- 
ever, be made for the drafting of some of the more 
intelligent of the weavers from these centres to Seram- 
pore for a higher course of instruction if necessary. 
The instruction given at these weaving schools will 
be imparted through the medium of the vernacular. 
The course of instruction will be for a period of about 
four months. Both adult weavers and sons of weavers 
will be admitted to instruction. 

* The tuition both at Serampore and at the other 
outlying centres is free. The C^vemment has offered 
eighty scholarships, ranging from Rs. 4 to Rs. 15 per 
mensem, as an encouragement to the students. 
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( 5 ) beaming;; (q pim-winding.’ These difiicufli 
an obstacle to immediate success, but it is in the 
coming of such difficulties that the real indu 
training of the middle classes of these province 
be accomplished. The man who succeeds in ovcrcc 
them will probably make a fortune, and then we 
be sure that he will have a crowd of imitators. ^ 
the direction of small factories is recogni sed to-1 
profitable an occupationas forensic pleading or Go 
ment service, the industrial development of India 
have begun in right earnest. Under the stress of 
petition, the small capitalists will be compellei 
introduce still further improvements in maebir 
steam or other mechanical power will be added; 
small factories will gradually be expanded into I 
factories, and the industrial transition will have 1 
accomplished. 

The proper course for a young man to take ' 
contemplates the establishment of a hand-weai 
factory is to enter one of the weaving schools k 
lished by the Government These schools are desig 
to improve the weaving industry by both the me^ 
advance which I have indicated as possible — 
direct instruction of the artisans, and by the tram 
of educated men to be captains of industry. 1 
Government Weaving Institute of Seranipore 
thus described by the Principal, Mr. Hoogewerf: 

‘ At this Institute instruction is being imparted 
two distinct classes of students; the higher class a 
the lower class. The students of the higher ch 
are not only being instructed in practical weavii 
but also in the different branches that make weavn 
an art The students, who are chiefly young rri' 
of respectable Brahmin and Kayaslha families, a 
going through a course of textile fibres, the prepar 
fron of yams, fabric ^ruclure, ^s}gri_an6 
cloth, costing’ oT cloth, practical .weaving, model dra^ 
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injj, freehand drawing, skelchingof textile machiner}-, 
engineering drawing, and textile chemistry. The 
lectures in these subjects are in English, and the 
standard of admission has been fixed for boys 
who have passed their Entrance Examination of 
the Calcutta University. They tvill also be en- 
couraged to appear at the examinations of the City 
and Guilds London Institute which are being held 
annually at Bombay. Efforts arc being made at 
present to have these examinations, if possible, held in 
this province. 

‘The admission to the Lower Standard is limited 
only to the weaving classes, who arc not only a^orded 
opportunities of working practically on the various 
tj*pes of looms at this Institute, but they are also 
taught freehand drawing, structure of standard cloths 
for which there is a demand In the market, and their 
analysis and designs. This Institute has not only been 
made a centre for instruction, but it has also become a 
centre where the work at five other weaving schools 
which are shortly to be opened up in Bengal will 
lie controlled. The teaching given at these outlying 
weaving schools will not be of such a high standard as 
that given at Serampore, but it will be made suitable 
to the mass of the weavers. Arrangements will, how- 
ever, be made for the drafting of some of the more 
intelligent of the weavers from these centres to Seram- 
pore for a higher course of Instruction if necessary. 
The instruction given at these weaving schools will 
be imparted through the medium of the vernacular. 
The course of instruction will be for a period of about 
four months. Both adult weavers and sons of weavers 
will be admitted to instruction. 

‘The tuition both at Serampore and at the other 
outlying centres is free. The Government has offered 
eighty scholarships, ranging from Rs. 4 to Rs. 15 per 
mensem, as an encouragement to the students. 
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village-rnamely, agriculture— was 5 

cultivators themselves, wh=*er propnetore or enan 

of the land they tilled; the subsidiary 

each one representative, who was 

contribution from all the cultivators, and 

two classes was a third, imposed of the viPa 

drudges, who performed the basest 

of the village, and who received 

inferior perquisites and P" '‘■'B'S . >h s„pportu 

common serfs or slaves whom » ^ 

jointly. These persons were 

'caste, and therefore their 

in the eyes of the rural P'>,P“'"‘'°" “ ‘’J ’ b«o > 
sanction. But in m^ern times , „ indcpcn 

work which have given caste, Ihet 

denec. In the first place hcing ot 

men are willing “ ''“'lV?lieThane« • 

have readily availed themselves of the cn^ 
employment opened upon P''hhe l,„|„l, 

towns, and have thus freed thems'l es tre';j'^^ 
dependence upon their viUage maste ■ j|y beini 
place, the class of casual jsiyg^ors A 

reinforced from the ranks of of JrH 

vator who is compelled, either by Ih pr^ 
the failure of his erops. or 


the failure of his crops, or rnuit 

“^'^IrelnUelSTalmur to makehisl^h 


hoolSthus he join, the rank, ot -ijt.. 


know no oiner 

field labourer., working furw^'’ cilfrr»hr' 

The occasion for thetr services is u ^ ^ 

* - f -s,i Mr nKtet rca 


The occasion for their services is mun ^ 

the farmer for social or caste *, gr 

himlelf in the fields but on^ 3,3 ^ 'h' 
hi, holding is too l*rg? „V,tb« ter 

labour of himself or his umily. 
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itiwrt ir 

who cultivates with a single plough^^'raploys no. 
permanent labourer. If he is a I’ow-casre man, such 
as a dianiar or a lodha, his ow^ lalx^r and that of 
his family (his women having ito objection to field- 
work) are sufficient to work his\^rm,(^Jt i^only at^ 
special times — such as for weedin^j^gR^ ffllSM, ol^ 
harvesting — that he employs extra labourall^l!. Bui 
a man who has a couple of ploi^hs and four oxen 
must keep a hired labourer unless he happens to have 
grown-up sons or other relations living with him and 
partners in his holding. 'Such labourers,' wrote 
Mr. Crooke in 1888, 'get wages at the rate of Rs. 3* 
per mensem, which are paid by village custom, partly 
in cash and partly in kind — a fact which is of vital 
importance from the point of view of the labourer, 
since the price of food grains has so largely increased. 
The labourer, as a rule, takes in cash only the amount 
he requires for his actual expenses, such as purchase 
of clothes, etc. For casual labour the prevailing rates 
are 6, 7, or, at the highest, 8 picet per diem for men : 

5 pice for women, and 4 pke for boys and girls. The 
harvest wages I shall describe later on. These 
wages are almost invariably paid in gram at the 
current village rate, which is generally as much as 
10 per cent, cheaper than the markti rale. The highest 
rates are naturally given at those seasons when work 
is pressing and there is a demand for labour, such as 
weeding, irrigating, and harvesting. For digging, 
manuring, and other work requiring manual strength, 
the rates are always at the maximum. Only the 

* 'An Inquiry into the Econonric Cooditioa of the Agricultural 
and Labonring Classes in the Nortb-Weslcrn Provinces and Oodh/ 
>S83, p, 23 . 

t A pice (a paisa) la a quarter of an anoa, and therefore at the 
present rate of exchange (Rs. 15:3^1) is exactly equivalent to one 
farthing. My own experience leads me to think that the wages of 
the casual field labourer have men since Mr. Crooke wrote the above 
in i83S, and I should think that 8 to 10 pwa was the norm^ re. 
muncration in the Northern Doab at the present day. 
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strength, there is seldom want of employment; and 
among this class of the people there is again this 
essentia! safeguard against the consequence of illness 
and misfortune — that every pair of hands in the family 
which is fit for labour finds something to do. There 
are no idle hands; even the mere children of the 
family do something now and again to increase its 
resources. 

' To take as representative of the class the ordinary 
village chamar: there is seldom any part of the year 
in which employment is not provide for him. He is 
employed as ploughman for five months of the year— 
from Asarb to Kariik (June to November), He and 
his family are employed as reapers in the month cl 
Aghan (November-December). He utilizes his time 
in kutcha building and other forms of earthworl 
(inalkam) during the months of Pons and Magi' 
(January and February). In Phagun and Chaii 
(March and April) come the reaping of the rab 
(spring) harvest, and for the remainder of the ywJ 
until his round as ploughman comes again in Asarh 
he is engaged in marriage processions and otbei^vise 
and is well paid for it. His wages as a ploughmar 
are good, consisting of daily bani, which varies fron 
to 2 seers of rabi grains or pulse {kalea'o) at midday 
which represents J seer of satlu, and for fifteen daj” 
during seed-time be will get an additional allowano 
of r seer a day as ubnrwa. During this time th 
women and children are^ not idle ; they are employ^' 
in weeding {iohant), for which each gets i seer c 
grain at the least, and sometimes something more i 
the shape of an extra allowance. In reapfng-time a 
hands are employed at the remuneration of one gw 
bundle for the labourer after sixteen small bun^ 
have been gathered for the master be works for, Tp 
women and children work as well as the men. ’Vfte 
earthwork is going on, the remuneration of an abl« 
bodied man is 2 seers of grain and J seer of 
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Maut^ Ahkatf'ura — 
liartey and fcis 
Mauza Jalan Atcgfur— 
Wheat and cram . 
Cram ... , 


Rabi. 

0 12 ... 


Total of nbi crops... 8 17 57 ® 

Grand totals— vu., 0/ both tharif and raW 


crops 


f5) laeame and Exf^>iAituri.-~Tiie\i mcome and ei; 
are AS fdllaws: 

iKCOUS. b i 

TroduceofUnd ... ... ... ... t®?* 

Waffc* for wvfkinc on flft^.four plough* ** 
rate of 20 *em of crain per ploo£h— . 
27 ntaundi. estinutrd value ... ••• 

\Va|;es for (Kvlncoiditurv carpenter’s work ... *S 
S.ile proceevli of home-manufactured ghi **' P 
Sale privecit* of home nuiiufaclured cotton- 
throKt ... ... * * 


VS » 


. l.‘’ip«NaeS. 

Diet evpenve* — 

Wheal, J nuumt* ... ... 4 1 

Other K*alw. j# iivtundt— vU,. of lower 
(jualtiy... ... ... 78 I 

ruisc, v*c*t*hte>.apii.-«i, tohicro, etc. 12 « 


Clothin/; eipeniee 

... SS’i 

Cost of fenltni* anlmvh . , 

... i» ® 

Rent 

... » * 

Repayment of hun ... 

10 *» 

PuKhaslnc household furnilure 

... 5 ^ 

Cost of seed fraln for rat>t crops 

... It »4 


*>02 they are aWe toapare Ri. 22 tj annas per annun’ • 
their eipeaies. 

. fVf/.— Thi» familjr fa in debt amo<jn|{n<r fo Rt 5^* ' 

donn^ the fast four veurt. They now pay a®®'‘ 
S', S' Ujoidation of Ibla a«b(; the rate of falerul 0® 

1 *. s- ?'» * per cm. per oieasem. 


THE CARPENTER 


SOS 


(7) Family. — There are four adults, two womea, three boys, 
and ooe girl m this family. One girl has separated— >.r., has 
gone to her husband after marriage. No male of the family 
has separated 

(8) Agricvltural Implemtntz.—Ttiat agricultural implements 
are of the usual kind, and are of the value of Rs. 15 10 annas. 

(9) Agricullural 5 /arib.— Thdr cattle consist of two bullocks, 
worth Ra 30 ; one buffalo, worth Rs. 23. 

(to) Heusthald Funtturt. — Their household furniture is 
ordinary, and of the estimated value of Rs. 57 14 annas. 

(ii) Tcolt cf Tradt. — Nine tools of their trade are valued at 
Rs. 15 14 annas. 

i i2i Feat . — No arrears. 

13) Food.— -Their food consists of the following articles in 
ttie mfi'ereut seasons : 

WitiUr. — Flour of juar. bajra, masina and maize, urd end 
muag pulse; and for vegetables, fsaugreek, sarson, 
and chana vegetables and potatoes. 

and Fainv. — Flour of bijbar, gurchaoi (wheat and 
cram), arhar, dal; and for vegetables, kakris, 
baigaos, kaddu, and ghuioyan. 

Their daily consumptloa of grdo is 6 seers, tstimated to 
cost 4 aaaas i pie, or Rs. 94 per anoum. The produce of 
their land suffices for their consumption for the whole year. 
They have, of course, to purchase from the market spices, 
sugar, tobacco, etc. 

(lO Sttd Gmis.— T hey are able to save seed grain for the 
kharii sowings, and in some ptopottion for the rabi too ; for 
the latter they have generally to borrow Ra 10 worth of grain 
from the mthajan (money-lender), on interest of 3 annas per 
rupee for every batf.year. As soon as the rain crops are 
reaped they repay this debt. At (he times of contracting and 
repaying toe debt the value of grain b calculated only at the 
current price rates.* 

* That Is to say, that the rieney-teodcr is net able to aqaeeze thh 
Bualn the way which be practises on sera* less fortBaate, which k* 
by lending them grain at 1 seer dearer than the market rate, and 
calcelating their piymeots at 1 aeer per rupee less than the current 
price. Cf. in the same work the caw of Neva! Singh, a Chaohin 
Thikur.on p. 57— he 'hat to borrow from the MdAo/oa, harteghad 
lo pay lalerest of a annas p« rvpee f« every half-year, and in 
cai^atiDg the ealoe of gralo, to allow a reduction ef i seer in 
enrrent pnee rate at (be tune tt boreo^ng, and an iacreaie ef 
» seer at repeying.' 
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that he undertakes a risk, that he sets the forces of 
production in motion for a speculative reward. The 
entrepreneur calculates, often unconsciously, that he 
will be able to sell the finished product at a price 
higher than it cost him to produce it ; but even in the 
best-framed calculations there is a margin of un- 
certainty, an element of chance, which cannot be alto- 
^^er' eliminated, and it is this which distinpjishes 
profits from the comparative certainty of rent, interest 
apd wages. 

In all essentials the Indian cultivator performs the 
functions of an entrepreneur, and the European word 
seems misapplied to him only because he is generally 
working on a very small scale, and because, instead of 
directing gangs of workmen, it is he and his family 
who provide the labour needed for production ; but 
hi s rem uneration, like that of the entrepreneur in 
manufacture, consists of the gross product of industry, 
diminished by the payments which he has to make for 
the_use of land and capital. We have seen in previous 
chapters how the landlord and the money-lender have 
used their position of economic advantage to appro- 
priate to themselves the increment in the value of the 
cultivator’s product, and that they have been able to 
exploit him, so that his efforts to improve his con- 
dition turn to their benefit. The acquisition of occu- 
pancy rights and the remedial measures directed 
against usury may put the cultivator in a position to 
resist the exactions of the landlord and the money- 
lender, and place him in circumstances in which his 
economic prosperity will depend directly upon his 
own exertions. The Government of India has not 
accepted the principle of laissez Jairt, and has obviously 
no intention of allowingjhe cultivator to become the 
victim of„existing economic forces, and the important 
question to consider ’s whether the industrial methods 
of the cultivator are such as to yield him an abundant 
livelihood if the deductions made for rent and interest 
14—2 
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And he goes on to say: *To take the ordinary acts 
of husbandry, nowhere would one find better instances 
of keeping land scrupulously free of weeds, of ingenuity 
in device of water-raising appliances, of knowledge of 
soils and their capabilities, as well as of the exact time 
to sow and to reap, as one would in Indian agriculture, 
and this not at its best alone, but at its ordinary level. 
It is wonderful, too, how much is known of rotation, 
the system of mixed crops, and of fallowing. Certain 
it is that I, at least, have never seen a more perfect 
picture of careful cultivation, combined with hard 
labour, perseverance and fertility of resource, than 
I have seen at many of the haltmg-places in my 
tour.’* 

‘This,’ says Mr. Crooke, *is indeed high praise from 
a very competent authority, but no one who is 
familiar with the best types of Indian fanning, the 
broad style of the Western Jal, the mere minute 
methods of the Eastern Kurmt, will hold it to be 
undeserved. At the same time, there is plenty of 
slovenly, indifferent husbandry among Brahmans, who 
are too proud to touch a plough, or Gujars, whose 
proper business is cattle-rearing, combined with steal- 
ing their neighbours’ beasu. 

•There are two stock charges which are commonly 
laid against the Indian fanner, both of which are to a 
large degree undeserved. One is his so-called stupid 
reverence for traditional methods ; the other, that he 
will only scratch the surface instead of properly 
ploughing bis field. 

' First, as to his caution and lack of enterprise, it is 
true that an appeal to the customs of his ancestors 
never fails to impress him ; but, on the other hand, 
his methods are based on an amount of inherited 
experience which few European farmers possess, and 
in the absence of books his practice is r^ulated by 

* Quoted by \V. Crooke, 'The Nortb-Westem Provinces of India,’ 
p. 330- 
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lo force upon him, he can show reasonable grounds 
for his disapproval. They are in some cases too 
eipensive for his narrow means, too intricate, and 
incapable of repair by the unskilled village artisan. 
Their object is often lo save labour, an important gain 
to a fanner in the Western States, hut unnecessary 
here, where labour is a drug on the market ; or, like 
the plough, they offend the first principles of the 
science which he has received from the wisdom of his 
ancestors. He looks on a modem threshing machine 
or scarifier with amaaement, but without any enthu- 
siasm. They are inventions, like the engine on the 
railway, entirely beyond his practical experience, 
suitable enough for wealthy sahibs who can afford to 
buy and work them, but useless to a poor man like 
himself. 

'And even in his affection for his ancient plough, 
which is still only one stage ahead of the slake with j 
which the savage scratches up the soil, he is not with- 
out some reason on his side. Anything heavier will 
be .beyond the strength of bis half-starved cattle; any- 
thing that goes deeper and turns over the clods equally 
offends him. It may bring sterile sand or clay to the 
surface; the damp slice turned over and exposed to 
the power of the relentless sun gels baked like a brick, 
and it is beyond his power to pulverize it. It will not 
give him the fine tilth which absorbs every drop of 
the precious dew or other moisture falling upon it ; it 
may bury the noxious weeds instead of bringing them 
to the surface, where they can be collected or burnt. 
But.his great complaint is that it widens the area to 
be.manured. His present scanty supply barely suffices 
to fertilize the thin topmost layer of the upper soil. 
What will become of it, be thinks, when a foot or 
more of the subsoil, which has never been aerated or 
manured, is suddenly brought to the surface ? Argu- 
ments such as these may seem crude and meaningless 
to the capitalist farmer with ample means, abundance 
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to force upon him, he can show reasonable grounds 
for his disapproval. They are in some cases too 
expensive for his narrow means, too intricate, and 
incapable of repair by the unskilled village artisan. 
Their object is often to save labour, an important gain 
to a farmer in the Western States, but unnecessary 
here, where labour is a drug on the market ; or, like 
the plough, they offend the first principles of the 
science which he has received from the wisdom of his 
ancestors. He looks on a modem threshing machine 
oV scarifier with amazement, but without any enthu- 
siasm. They are inventions, like the engine on the 
railway, entirely beyond his practical experience, 
suitable enough for wealthy sahibs who can afford to 
buy and work them, but useless to a poor man like 
himself. 

'And even in his affection for his ancient plough, 
which is still only one stage ahead of the stake with 
which the savage scratches up the soil, he is not vrith- 
out some reason on his side. Anything heavier will 
be.beyond the strength of his half-starved cattle; any- 
thing that goes deeper and turns over theclods equally 
offendsj,hlm, It may bring sterile sand or clay to the 
surface! the damp slice turned over and exposed to 
the power of the relentless sun gets baked like a brick, 
and it is beyond his power to pulverize it. It will not 
give him the fine tilth which absorbs every drop of 
the precious dew or other moisture falling upon it ; it 
may bury the noxious weeds instead of bringing them 
to the surface, where they can be collected or burnt. 
Buj,his.^eat complaint is that it widens the area to 
be_manured. His present scanty supply barely suffices 
to fertilize the thin topmost layer of the upper soil. 
What will become of it, be thinks, when a foot or 
more of the subsoil, which has never been aerated or 
manured, is suddenly brought to the surface ? Argu- 
ments such as these may seem crude and meaningless 
to the capitalist fanner with ample means, abundance 
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the market. In 1S74 Mr. P. J. White picturesquely 
remarked : ‘ The profusion of harvest prices shows 
what a necessitous creature is your ordinary ryot. 
He cannot wait till after harvest until the grain-dealer 
shall pay him a price in some agreement with the 
average annual value of the produce. The poor helot 
of the soil is forced to sell at once, forced to flood an 
already full market, and thus with open eyes depre- 
cate his own goods, because his, as well as his land- 
lord's, first necessity is silver wherewith to pay the 
rent and the revenue.'* And Mr. White proceeded 
to give an interesting table showing the difference 
between bazaar and harvest prices for many kinds of 
agricultural produce for the ten years i&$S'67. The 
average variation during this period between bazaar 
and harvest prices was : 


Wheat 

Gram 

Barley 

Joar 

6a]ra 


... 10 

... M 

... to 

... 8 

... 7 


These are only the average variations, but the actual 
difference is in some years much greater than this. 

Mr. White recorded the facts, in themselves unsatis- 
factory enough, which passed before his eyes, but there 
is reason to believe that even in his time the cultivator 
had begun to improve his position. The point was 
dealt with about the same time by Mr. R. S. Whiteway 
in his ‘Report on the Settlement of the Muttra District’ 
(1879) in so interesting a manner as to justify quotation 
at length ; 

'There are two sets of prices in this district. They 
are the prices which govern transactions in the open 
market — that is, bazaar prices — and those which govern 
the transactions between grain-dealers and the pro- 

* P. J. While, ‘ General Report on the Seltlement of Parganna 
Koonch, Zillah Jalaan,' 1874. 
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and August, when the price of grain mounted to 
i6 seers a rupee.'* 

As will be seen later on, prices have become com' 
paratively steady since the development of railft’ay 
communications. The whole of Northern India is 
practically one market for food*grams, and the price of 
wheat in a district in which the crops have failed »* 
the same, with a very small addition for the cost cf 
carriage, as the price in a district which has had a 
bumper harvest. The existence of.this large marJeet 
has conferred upon the cultivator the practical cer- 
tainty of being able to sell his produce at fjirlygood 
prices: If his direction of the processes of production 
has been judicious, he finds a steady market in which 
to dispose of his goods. 

But not only has the normal value of his produce 
risen in (he general market, as will be seen bystudyini 
the tables of prices at the end of Chapter Xtl., hut it 
is, I think, incontestable that the cultivator hImJelf 
disposes of his grain upon more advantageous term* 
than in former days. It has always been the practice 
that immediately after the harvest the cultivator srlb 
his grain to the grain-dealer wholesale, and the gram- 
dealer retails it in Che b.iraar during the ywr »t 
fluctuating retail prices. There will, therefore, alwiy* 
be a difference between the harvest price— that is, •n'* 
price ruling when afl the cultivators are cromling 
the market — and the baraar price, which represen t 
the average retail price realired by the dealers in grain 
throughout the year. Out the difference .between 
han-est and baaaar prices used, in the, days before 
railways and cheap freights, to represent someihien 
more than the dealer's legitimate profit. It wa» * 
measure of the advantage be took of the lemporaf/ 
glut in the market, when all the cultivators of Itr 
countryside pushed a season's supplies <’ 

* P. J. V.*h.»5. Report on Mtlonrnt oT 

KmcH, Z-lUV JiLtaa,' 
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the market. In 1874 Mr. P. J. White picturesquely 
remarked : ' The profusion of harvest prices shows 
what a necessitous creature is your ordinary ryot. 
He cannot wait till after harvest until the grain-dealer 
shall pay him a price in some agreement with the 
average annual value of the produce. The poor helot 
of the soil is forced to sell at once, forced to flood an 
already full market, and thus with open eyes depre- 
ciate his own goods, because his, as well as his land- 
lord’s, first necessity is silver wherewith to pay the 
rent and the revenue.’* And Mr. White proceeded 
to give an interesting table showing the difference 
between bazaar and harvest prices for many kinds of 
agricultural produce for the ten years 1858-67. The 
average variation during this period between bazaar 
and har\’est prices was : 


Wheat 

Orana 

Barley 

luar 

Bajra 


... to 
... J4 
... 10 
... 8 


These are only the average variations, but the actual 
difference is in some years much greater than this. 

Mr. White recorded the facts, tn themselves unsatis- 
factory enough, which passed before his eyes, but there 
is reason to believe that even in his time the cultivator 
had begun to improve his position. The point was 
dealt with about the same time by Mr. R. S. Whiteway 
in his * Report on the Settlement of the Muttra District’ 
(1879) in so interesting a manner as to justify quotation 
at length ; 

•There are two sets of prices in this district. They 
are the prices which govern transactions in the open 
market — that is, bazaar prices — and those which govern 
the transactions bclwceo grain-dealers and the pro- 

• P. J. While, ‘Genenl Report on the Settlcmenl ot Parginru 
Konnch.2ilUh lalaao,’ 1874. 
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'In this district, therefore, ihecaltivalcrisMl^ 
getting his share in the rise of 
also gradually forcing the 
price for his produce; forwhereas 
risen for wheat only 42 per cent, tis ^ 
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the third (1857-^). It cwst ta^e 
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The improvement in ihecultivalorspos’^^jj^ 
to the grain-dealer roust obviously 
and irregular process, and could not M . 
over the province simultaneously ly^ , j,j;tKT 
surprising to find the settlement o®«" 
district hard by coming to a less optin«“^ ^ 

In 1875 Messrs. McConaghey and Soe" V,rrt 
Report on the Settlement of the 5f{ct 
published the harvest prices of 
.*®4^7 i, and placed next to procf^'^^ 


in the Agra and Muttra bazaars. 


...jttra bazaars. , 

fay ; ‘ A remarkable fact is brought jv. pjr^ 

While the bazaar price of wheat ^ ^5 tl-'** 
*^59-71 shows an increase 


Tki* 


tA 


preceding period, the correspondtae 

1 s harvest price is only 42 pea 
say, while both bazaar and harvest pn^ jj 
only since the Mutiny, they have not nJ 
J’^°P°«'ons, the divergence betwcfD j. r 
^ ^Jderably wider in the I 

P^O'Mutiny period. This is a hcl 

'Rvporl DO lt>® Still*®'®* 
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the incontestable evidence of figures, and is no mere 
conjecture. 

‘ Bazaar prices must always have been governed by 
the ordinary laws of supply and demand, all the com- 
munity being purchasers, and the supply distributed 
among many competing sellers. Therefore if the 
demand increase, and the supply at hand be not m 
proportion, prices will rise at once. But in the deter- 
mination of harvest prices, the cultivators and the 
village grain-dealer, be he zemindar or baniya, are the 
sole parties concerned, and the harvest rate is literally 
the bargain which they conclude with each other. But 
this bargain is not altogether a free one. The tenant 
is by long-established usage and his own imprudence 
dependent greatly on the baniya or zemindar, with 
whom he deals for his seed, rent advances, often for 
his food and other necessanes of life The grip of 
the purchaser on the seller in such a bargain is a very 
tight one. Hence in fixing the harvest prices the 
grain-dealer, who is the purchaser, has generally the 
best of it. Therefore, on a general rise in the market 
rates, harvest prices, though they will not remain 
stationary, will not increase in the same proportion. 
It is not to be wondered at, then, that bazaar prices 
have diverged from harvest prices in a greater degree 
since the Mutiny than before it, seeing that all the 
causes which bring about a rapid rise in market value 
have been working since then, while custom and 
necessity have still operated to retard the advance of 
harvest rates.' 

The prices for the last thirty years are given for the 
agricultural year, which begins in July and ends in 
June. The harvest prices of the rain crops (juar and 
bajra) are the pnees obtaining in the autumn of the 
earlier year, and the prices of the spring crops (wheat 
and barley) are those obtaining in April and May of 
the later year. In the price-list of the earlier period 
it will be noticed that famine prices are quoted one 
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*ln lliis dhlrict, therefore, the cultivafon'snot orij 
getting Ills share in the rise of prices gene^Iy, b'J* 
also gradually forcing the Saniya to give him a better 
price for his produce; for whereas bazaar rates hi« 
risen for wheat only 43 per cent., the harvest rates 

have risen 55 percent ThedifTerence between harvest 

rates and bazaar rates for this grain was 27 percent 
for the first period (t6t3‘37), 23 per cent for me 
second period (1S37-57), and only 17 pef cent for 
the third (1857-76). It must take time for the 
benefits of the competition in the export 
filter down to the cultivator, guarded and hedgeo 
as he is by custom and long-standing obUgations, 
but in a longer or shorter time it must reac 


inm. 

The improvement in the cultivator’s position relaji'^ 
to the grain-dealer roust obviously have 
and irregular process, and could not have occurred 
over the province simultaneously. It is, therefore, n 
surprising to find the settlement officers of anoue 
district hard by coming to a less optimistic conclusio - 
In 1875 Messrs. McConagbey and Smeaton, m tbci 
Report on the Settlement of the Mainpun* ' 
published the harvest prices of the district ir 
1840-71, and placed next to them the 
in the Agra and Muttra bazaars. Theyproceede 
say : ‘ A remarkable fact is brought out by these 
While the bazaar price of wheat during the , 
1859-71 shows an increase of 58 per cent, on tha 
the preceding period, the corresponding increase 
its harvest price is only 42 per cent. That is 
say, while both bazaar and harvest prices have ns 
only since the Mutiny, they have not risen in 
proportions, the divergence between them t>ei t 
considerably wider in the post-Mutiny than m 
pre-Mutiny period. This is a fact established j 
* R. S. Whifeway, 'Report on the Selllemenl of die 


Disfrkl,' 1879. 
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year earlier for the rain «-ops than for the spring 
crops (as in the year i86odi, for instance), for this 
reason. 

I confess I do not feel the same confidence as did 
these officers in the comparability of the two price-lists 
upon which they based their conclusion ; at least, it is 
certain that the later history of prices in Mainpuri 
does not bear out the view they took of the relations 
of buyer and sellers. I am indebted to an old pupil* 
for two schedules, showing the harvest and baaaar 
prices in Mainpuri from 1873-1902, extracted from 
the account-books of the local dealer. I have placed 
these prices by the side of those supplied by Messrs. 
McConaghey and Smeaton for the earlier period, but 
their full meaning is perhaps best brought out by the 
chart on p. 326. 

From this chart it is, I think, abundantly clear that, 


daring th« period beiweeo 18^57. We have, therefeve, been 
obliged to sabsUtute lluttra ratea during that intervaL’ A) a matter 
o( (act, the; have only given tbe rates (or wheat during the important 
period (rota X bare, bowever, come upon a complete 

achedute o( Agra prices (ut the Settlement Report, Agra District, 
prepared by Ur. H P. Evaos)^ which } have placed beside (be 
Malnpori rates for barley, juar, and bajra. For wheat 1 have retained 
the figoree upon which Messrs. McConaghey and Smeaton based 
tbeir conclusions, but I am bound to temarlc that the difTerence in 
tbe ori^n of their two pnce-tista takes away much of tbe value of 
the comparisoo between (hem. Before the days of raitways eztra> 
ordinary differences occurred between tbe prices in marts situated 
close to each other ; witness tbe abnormally high prices recorded 
by Mr. Evans for Agra in the year 1849, a year which over the rest 
of the province was marked by exceptionally tow prices. There is 
DO doubt a fairly close resemblance between Agra and Mainpuri 
prices, due to the fact that similar climatic conditions usually prevail 
over the two districts, bat the slight divergence which the figures 
indicate is sofiicienl to my nund to invalidate reasoning drawn to 
such a fine conclusion as the difference between 58 and 42 per cent, 
I have marked in heavy type the Agra prices in kir, Evans's list 
which differ markedly and irreconcitably from tbe kfainpori harvest 
prices. 

* Syed Zainnddin Saheb, M.A., Deputy Collector. 



• Wth r«j?uii «o ibcM figvv*, ih* letlUment cffie^rft »rc(» 
‘Tbatcbedulc cf fca^»«» pricrt •h'tb •>» £>»• 

•fMtractsd ffom th« of Jhe d.iWet r»^a dijfer*. "" 

rairt a/e to t« aec^T**** ** n>»r«ct* With 
prion, bi>«CT«r, they irrrr Bof *» #ort«i»at*; I'lef »■' . 

jtitaiM the price* current in the hjjr* ta/aar iiotn ***^^j^ 
<f(W »1J7-7r. ■t’fl/otowtefr. »o drMJl* w* 
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year earlier for the rain crops than for the spring 
crops (as in the year x86o-6i, for instance), for this 
reason. 

I confess I do not feel the same confidence as did 
these officers in the comparability of the two price-lists 
upon which they based their a>nclusion ; at least, it is 
certain that the later history of prices in Mainpuri 
does not bear out the view they took of the relations 
of buyer and sellers. I am indebted to an old pupil* 
for two schedules, showing the harvest and bazaar 
prices in Mainpuri from t8/3~igos, extracted from 
the account-books of the local dealer. I have placed 
these prices by the side of those supplied by Messrs. 
McConaghey and Smeaton for the earlier period, but 
their full meaning is perhaps best brought out by the 
chart on p. 226. 

From this chart it is, 1 think, abundantly clear that, 


daring the period between 1840-57. We have, therefore, been 
obliged to substitute htuttra rates during that interval' As a matter 
of fact, they have Only given the rates (or wheat during the important 
period from 1840-57. I have, however, come upon a complete 
schedule of Agra prices (in the Settlement Report, Agra District, 
18S0, prepared by tfr. H. P. Evans), which I have placed beside the 
Malnpnti rates for barley, iiiar,and bajta. Por wheat 1 have retained 
(he figures upon Messrs. UcCOnogliey and Smeaton based 

their conclusions, but 1 am bound to remark that the difference in 
the origin of tbeir two price-lists lakes away much of the value of 
the comparison between them. Before the days of railways ezlra> 
ordinary differences occurred between the prices in marts situated 
close to each other; witness (he abnormally high prices recorded 
by Mr. Evans for Agra in the year 1849, a year which over the rest 
ol the province was narked byeaceptionally low prices. There is 
no doubt a fairly close rcsetnblaoce between Agra and Mainpuri 
prices, due to the fact that smilv climatic conditions usually prevail 
over (be two dislricts, but (he slight divergence which the figures 
indicate is loflicieni to my mind to invalidate reasoning drawn to 
sush a fine conclusion as the diQcrcncc between 58 and 4a per cent. 
1 have marked in heavy type the Agra prices in Mr. Eraos's Uu 
which differ markedly and iriecoadlably from the Mainpnrf harvest 
prices. 

* Syed ^nuddin Sabcl\ 1 I.A., Deputy Collector. 




* With regard to these figtvcs. the »etfleo»«n{ officerr »rot»: 
'Tbescheduie ot barvesl price* which we giro h*» been care^ufly 
abstracted from the book* of the district graln-deaJers, and the 
rates are to be accepted a* correct.’ With regard te buair 
pticcx bowerer, they were not *o fortonate ; they accordingly sab 
jtitnted the prices current in the Agra baraar irons iSts-^> 
from i8S7'7t- ' On/ortofiateiy, no details tee awifahle Ircm Agr* 
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year earlier for the rain crops than for the spring 
crops (as in the year iS 6 o- 6 t, for instance), for this 
reason. 

I confess I do not feel the same confidence as did 
these officers in the comparability of the two price-lists 
upon which they based their conclusion ; at least, it is 
certain that the later history of prices in Mainpuri 
does not bear out the view they took of the relations 
of buyer and sellers. 1 am indebted to an old pupil* 
for two schedules, showing the harvest and bazaar 
prices in Mainpuri from 1873-1902, extracted from 
the account-books of the local dealer. I have placed 
these prices by the side of those supplied by Messrs. 
McConaghey and Smeaton for the earlier period, but 
their full meaning is perhaps best brought out by the 
chart on p. 836 . 

From this chart it is, 1 think, abundantly clear that, 

doring the period betwtea 'Ve Jure, Itiere/ore, been 

eblig«(l to sub>tl(ut« (tattra rates during that interval’ As a matter 
o{ fact, the; have only given tbe ralestor wheat during the importaal 
period from i84i>S7. 1 l>are, however, come open a complete 

actiedule of Agra prieet (In the Settlement Repon, Agra District, 
ifSo, prepared by Mr. fi. P. Eranv), which I have placed betide the 
HainporfraCei (or barley, joar, and bajra. For wheat I have retimed 
the figures upon which ilenr*. Uc^nagliey and Smeaton baaed 
their conclutiont, but I am bound to remark that the dillerence in 
(he origin of their two pn'ce-b'tfs takes au^iy much of (he value cf 
the comparison betweeo them. Before the dayi of railwayt extra- 
ordinary diiterencca occurred between the pneet in mart! utuated 
close to each ether ; witnett the abnonnally high pricei recorded 
by lifr. Evans for Agra in the year lAiv, a year which over the rest 
of the province was marked ^exceptionally low pneev There is 
BO doubt a fairly clo»e revembtance between Agra and Uainpuri 
prices, due to the (act that umiUrcIimalic conditions usually prerail 
over the two dutrirts, but the alight divergence which the figures 
indicate Is lufTicirrit (o my mind to uivalidate reasoning drawn to 
soi.l\ a fine conclusion as the difference between 5S and 4a per cent 
I lure marked in heavy type the Agra prices in kir. Evans's list 
which difict psarkcdly and irveconaUbly from the klunpuri harvest 
prices. 

* Sped Zainoddia Sahet^ U.A.. Deputy Collector. 
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far from having diveiged, harvest and bazaar prices in 
Mainpuri during the last thirty years have been very 
closely bound together. The characteristic differences 
between the earlier and later period is that after 
>873«74 harvest prices never fall away so completely 
from bazaar prices as they frequently did in the 
earlier period ; the two prices are not only more 
steady at a higher level, but are also more closely 
related one with another. I have collected a number 
of statements of bazaar and harvest prices for various 
districts, some of which are printed at the end of this 
chapter. Their testimony is not absolutely uniform, 
but the majority of them bear witness that harvest and 
bazaar prices are nowadays very closely linked to- 
gether. This becomes very evident when the two 
sets of prices are dotted down upon a chart, and the 
contrast between the present and earlier periods is 
particularly apparent in the case of the coarser grains. 
1 should select the chart for bazaar and harvest prices 
at Sandila (a little town in the Hardoi district) as 
being typical of the relation between the two curves 
ia modem times. The line of harvest prices, while 
generally running on a lower level, occasionally cuts 
and rises above the line of bazaar prices, and the two 
curves rise and fall, not only in the same direction, but 
to the same extent. 

The reason why harvest prices appear upon the 
chart to follow the course of bazaar prices at a year’s 
interval is because the European system of reckoning 
the year from January 1 divides the Indian agricul- 
tural year into two. Thus {vide the Sandila chart) 
the spring {rabt) crop of 1896 was only moderate, and 
harvest prices stiffened up to 1; seers to the rupee; 
but the monsoon rains of iSgG ceased absolutely in 
September, and bazaar prices rose sharply for the 
rest of the year from two distinct causes: (i) the 
failure of the autumn croft which put all the pressure 
of supporting the population on the existing stores of 
15—2 
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rabi grains, and (2) the antidpation of the failure of 
the spring (rafif) crop of 1897. The extent of the 
failure of this spring crop is indicated by the height to 
which harvest prices attained in this year, whereas 
the average annua} («., bazaar) price of 1897 is 
brought down by the low prices prevailing in the 
later months of the year after seasonable rain in July, 
August, and September. 

Enough has, I hope, been said to show that the 
cultivator is nowadays actually making a better 
bargain with the grain-dealer than be did in the 
earlier periods for which we have evidence. It may 
he, as Messrs. McConaghey and Smeaton believed, 
that the grain-dealer was for a while able to secure 
more than a reasonable share of the rapid rise in 
value of agricultural produce: but the development 
of the country and the regular construction of roads 
and railways were forces upon the side of the culti- 
vator. The development of the means of communica- 
tion was the cause that all the little local markets, 
with their different levels of prices, were merged into 
one great market, in which prices remained compara- 
tively steady. The little market, for the very reason 
of its smallness, was' constantly liable to be glutted; 
but the great market of to-day has to satisfy the 
necessities of so large an area, that a small reduction 
in the price will produce an enormous increase in the 
demand, and the satiety level can hardly ever be 
reached. Moreover, the whole area serving the small 
market was exposed to similar climatic conditions, 
whereas the market of to-day is composed of tracts 
in which the rainfall has been abundant and of tracts 
in which it has failed, and the years are few in which 
the season is uniformly favourable over all the area of 
the market. A study of the charts and prices for the 
early periods will, I think, show^that the profusion of 
harvest prices %ras_due.to.a temporary .glut in the 
market ; all tHe cultivators of the neighbourhood 
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dumped a season’s supply upon a very limited mirtft 
The local dealers knew that their average annual sales 
would only absorb a certain known quantity of gnb, 
and when they had laid in their store and replenishrJ 
their grain-pits for the year, only a very heavy fallcf 
price indeed would induce them to Increase their pur- 
chases ; but after an abundant harvest, the cultintors 
had grain to dispose of in excess of these require- 
ments, and they were compelled to dispose of it 
what it would fetch, and that is the reason "hy 
harvest prices, especially of the coarser grains, fell 
away as if there were no bottom in them. But when 
the country folk had disposed of their produce ani 
left the market town, there was no longer the same 
desperate anxiety to sell, and prices returned to somf 
thing like their nonu.a! level The in such 

cases was very- generally abused for prettTnalun* 
rapacity and cunning, but circumstances which h' 
could not control in reality made lus opportunity 
him. When the conditions of the market were reversei., 
the cultivator was quick enough to male the most o' 
his position of advantage. It will be noticed fen 
charts) that in years of dearth harvest prices 
almost to the level of bazaar pnees— that is to say, 
those years the supply brought to market was I'ot 
enough to meet the normal requirements o' 
tow-n. Competition arose, not only among the C'^rn- 
dealers, but among such consumers ns had ih'* rea' V' 
raorjey wherewith to purchase a year's supi’i/ J* 
grain. The pnee, which the dealers h-id f'rffd ‘'P 
anticipation of a short harvest, was never alli'wed o' 
fjil, and, in consequence, the cultivator wai ^ » 

get the full price for his pro«I»ic', ard tfitnniinfi ' 
realize the highest price reached in the year; 
cjpl-ii.eed alovc, /♦ is rot unromsrtnn to f.rd 
and barley bought d-ar in spring bring rctadco f' ' 
paratj-.cly cheap in autumn. Th/s is mid* 
by the two har.'-M* of tf.*- fed JR y-jr Tf c m 
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rains of one itar failing cause a scarcity In both the 
autumn and spring crops; it therefore happens that 
in Marcli and April — that is, immediately after the 
hars’cst— wheat, barley,and gram sell at famine prices 
But if in July and aftersvards the neat monsoon brings 
seasonable ram, there may be an abundant autumn 
harvest, and in September and October maiac, juar, 
and liajra will again be selling at low pnres This 
necessarily brings down the price of other food- 
grains. I‘eoplc on the maigm of doubt whether to 
eat wheat or not are tempted by their clieapncss to 
adopt for a while the coarser autumn {khnnf) grams 
and the poor use the less valuable grams mdisrn.mi- 
natcly as substitutes for each other The people who 
had hitherto eaten barley and gram betake themselves 
to juar, bajra, and m.sue as soon a« these become the 
cheaper ; in this way a plentiful autumn hars-est 
diminiihet the demand for ihe spnng (rshf) grains, 
and the fcdiiyn may thus fail to realire the price he 
paid the cultivator for Ins stores of wheal, baric)’, and 
gr.vn 

Tlierc is, it must be remcml>ered, one eirrption to 
the general improiement of the market m which the 
cultivator disposes of his ge-cnls The poor wTetrh 
who is in the grip of tbc frddyit (»r, the grain-t!e*lcr 
and money-lender) does not realire for his produce 
even the current harvest rates, but is obbged to dis- 
ymse of it u;x?n sihateirr terms t.he dealer theitic* , 
but tlie money-lender’s proft from the debter whu 
has becc'*n<- his serf is made up cf surh a targle of 
c«tc.rtion.Mc interest, f-be entries With irgtrd to 
rsp'tal dilt, and urfair rstimate-s rf ti e izlu'- ef the 
grain repaid by the cwItiiaJcr, that it ii a 
rTfi-irment to sttcrej-t to estimate the price f'r»*M' 
he giies Us debtor credit In Ars'-gJih, tree rd rf 
to Mr. J. K. Rr.d (Settl^-mer.t Rrjiert, t*.e 

r*it,r;.nr (-iicneydcndet) values tJ,- iv^ar <f 

his fr>ns*,?:,enjs *J 5 in roper rert h'Vm' t^ »• ; rinr In 
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the open market, and, moreover, weighs the prvnlt 
considerablj* to his own advantage. ' In the c.ise 
any grain, however, which the cultivator may sell 
the ptahit^n, the terms are not quite so hard The 
IS less chiselling app.ircntly in the weighing, and vah 
is allowed at the market rate at h.irvest-tiine.' 

After having discussed the way in u hich (he fndi: 
cultivator raises and markets hn produce, 1 jn ly pr 
haps help the English reader to realtie wh.it ni.umt 
of man he is by subjoining a description id the w.iv i 
which he lives from the pen of Mr U'dlfarn 
than whom few ovituns have ever I'cen more Ini 
nuiely acquaintcxl with the pc.is.inlry of thrs 
provinces ■ 

‘To begin with the /rminrhir, or hi'ftff*f!ii 
)fom.in Ibe bouse of siuh a man in tin' uestcri 
districts H gcnef.illy an ot.long striutiife. the mil 
f inn'*'! either of sm.id brn ks hud m mud or of »H>t" 
of indurated ■ l.iv. winch are pd. ■! ui layers enu* ahuvi 
the cllirr, and alS.iwrd lo haidi-n in ilu' »un 

‘1 he (uof •» the living 4iiil Mure rniiin I* »ill'l'"rt''d 
hy er'>iid/e.#n»<, nvrr «vh»» h tt pliiri) .i ruvrrifii,' ") 
hru .hwt/i'd, Jt;«) this i ♦ suf mount lul (»y a ilm k I 'd 
ten.!. lO'.i fl »y, I ikJ ui a mm si sf ile, pmiiuh ddmv'i •ii‘d 
by raininuig Su</t a ruf-f, if 
f'Tifrueted, aff .fd » 4 guf-t prutrnmn ftniil ih" 1"’ '• 
of tr.-' I’jrr, and «l ««ft«n irirln frmii h' d a>.l 

Si-jki in tr.i* a .f.mn rains, airs-v'ts fairly W'"/J l-'t 
,j,'c wh’i rp'^nij m«st uf tiftr iim*' iri ih" fp*'” 
c<-5i lo li.i' ur IS uaiiiir/ Ii.rmii'fi >* Si,r* u 

pi.r! v«-. - r. It 'd'-'U u •‘’•i a i 1 r irfd.-iu r’' '■Ufa - 

if.--: f’ld /» a r l« whp h ih'i 1’ 

.r. v.r {..-'•'t w- wr a,'r e-ihiirai iifii-t- u.'-fin 

.y-r ji 1/ ih-' u*r.rt * SI >.f Imf'-' 

f-j*' li .'fdi, t.'.c'.-'is •f'i'.'i an iUKf't rt,ui\i^‘ f- * • 

is U.f t ,r in 111'' P*'’ ' 

Jr-d'. f-f i:.r fa-.-.-/ *fn rr.P r ’ t 
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'You will find the owner resting, smoking, on a 
wooden platform, where he sees visitors, carries on 
his business, and dispenses a rude hospitality; and 
the unexpected viator will catch, perhaps, on his 
arrival a glimpse of a bright-coloured petticoat or 
mantle, and hear the tinkle of a bangle or the giggling 
of the girls, which announce the presence of the 
women-folk close at hand. Here the pretty naked 
babies wander about, and are petted by their male 
relations. In a lower-class household the women 
will be found hard at work in the courtyard, grinding 
barley, husking rice, cooking, spinning, and chattering 
all the time to each other. 

' Further to the east, where there is less danger oj 
damage from hail, the roof of the principal rooms is 
usually made of tiles, which admit a much freer pas- 
sage of air and render the dwelling-rooms much less 
stuffy than in the western districts. To these the 
chief danger is from the ubiquitous, mischievous 
monkeys, who scamper in every direction, and though 
they are an emphatic nuisance, are protected by a 
most efficient sanction. It is only by spreading a 
layer of thorns over the tiles or thatch that they can 
be prevented from bounding over tberoof and groping 
for the grain which has been dropped by the ever- 
present, vigilant, restless crow. 

' The prevailing atmosphere, especially in one of the 
western houses, is one of stuffy frowsiness. Here 
masses of foul bedding are stored, the air is full of 
acrid smoke from the fire of cow-dung fuel, the cattle 
are stabled close at hand, litter is scarce, dry earth 
conservancy unknown. TTie result is that the subsoil 
becomes saturated with filth, and the contempt for 
sanitary precautions shows itself in a foul drain, for 
the removal of the kitchen refuse, often in dangerous 
proximity to the well from which the water-supply ol 
tliefamilyisdrawn.’ Theindian peasant 'hasarooted 
objection to the destruction of rubbish; this and the 
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such as the Japanese provide with such iincrri 
taste. It is only in the larger towns, and partkvd.i 
those like Agra, Muthra,or Miriapiire, which arecli 
to good quarries, that the fine stone*carvcd decora! 
arches, balconies, or porticoes arc to be seen. In I 
village house there is no such thing as art dccoraii 
or painting, caccpl perhaps a rude lithograph of o 
of the gods hung in the room in which worship 
done, or a coarse caricature of the gitanU.m deity, ' 
of a European soldier with musket and cocked h 
which scares evil spirits from the hoiiichold,’* 

• Williim Cfoolie. 'Th# Norlh \Veil«n Trovlncfi pf I"’' 

r 
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CHAPTER X 

THE INTERRUPTION OF INDUSTRY: FAMINES 

Almost every industry is, from some cause or other, 
liable to interruption. Some industries, such as build- 
ing, can only be followed in certain conditions of 
weather ; for this reason the building trade in England 
is^always slack in the winter. In other industries the 
supply of raw material Is precarious, and therefore 
these industries are liable to interruption for want of 
material to manufacture. Such an industry is that of 
cotton-spinning and weaving in Lancashire, which 
was almost totally suspended during the American 
War of 1861-66, and was more recently seriously 
crippled by specuiatiYe manipulations of the raw 
cotton market. Owing to the interdependence of 
modern Industries, suspensions of work are very 
frequent. Any cause which arrests the output of coal, 
for instance, 'almost immediately suspends work in 
all the manufacturing industries which make use of , 
steam-power; or again, a_rail\vay strike necessarily ‘ 
suspends scores of industries which are in no way 
allied to the railway industry; if the means, of com- > 
munjcalion are interrupted, the supplies of raw 
material cann'bl be brought to the mills, nor can the 
manufactured commodity be carried away to the 
markets. Even the labourer cannot, in certain con- 
ditions of modem towns, travel from his home to the 
mill at which he wants to work. From whatever cause 
the interruption of industry is due, it has one in- 
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rrujij. the bbourfr m thrown out of worl 
hi< riojn« of liyclihoo»J arc taken from him, and h 
and his farrnljr s«Rrr actitc distress for a longer o 
sJmrt-r penmf. arconhng Jo the duration of time tha 
O'- j* nut of work. 

I he acncuifural imlustty of India is no exception 
to the jrrneral nile of fiabihty to interruption. If the 
rams do n >t fall in due season, a!} agricultural opera- 
inns arc m-'vitably suspended ; the baked ground 
rrnnirs as hard as a mcaHed road, and the agri- 
cuUunst f.mnoi dnvc his ploughshare through it. 
Tlic prorrsics of agriculture cannot ci*en be begun, 
and all rthy depend up-^n the agncultural industryare 
necessarily thrown out of work. TTicre are two facts 
pec\jli.ir to India which make this suspecsioo of 
industry especially serious. The first is that the 
failure of the rams in July and August caUils the 
almost complete suspension of agnculture throughout 
the year. The tkari/ or autumn crop is planted as 
soon as the monsoon rains have saturated the earth, 
and matures quickly in the warm months of July. 
August and September. During these months the 
land is prepared for the rait or winter crop, which 
follows the kharif. This crop provides such work as 
watering and weeding throughout the winter months, 
and it is finally reaped in March or April TTjrashmg 
and garnering this harvest afford agricultural employ- 
ment during the hot weather, until the return of the 
rainy season in July begins the agricultural year anew. 
Thus it is evident that if the rains fail in the months 
of July, August and September, agricultural opera- 
tions are suspended for a whole year, and those who 
depend upon the agricultural industry are thrown out 
of work for a whole tsvelvemontb. The interruptions 
which normally occur in the industries of other 
countries are not of such long duration, and therefore 
we have to bear in mind, as peculiar to India, the 
length of time for which the labouring classes are 
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thrown out of work by the suspension of the stapie 
industry, 

Jht. second fact which is specially characteristic of 
India is the almost exclusive dcpcnelcnce of the people 
upon one form of industry— that is, upon apiculture. 
U follows from this fact that the suspension of the 
affricullural industry throrvs the great bulk of the 
population out of work. The subsidiary industries, 
which o\ve their existence to agriculture, of necessity 
suffer immediately and directly in proportion to the 
unemployment in the staple industry, and therefore 
the whole community is involved m one economic 
calamity. Such a result would inevitably follow in 
any country* in which so large .1 proportion of the 
people depended upon one industry. It does not 
happen in England or France, because the population 
in those countries is distributed with more evenness 
among a variety of occupations, and an economic 
calamity falling upon a particular group of workers 
involves only a small proportion of ihe'wholc popula- 
tion. 

It is usual in India to speak of suspensions of the 
agricultural industry as famines. This term is un- 
scientific and inaccurate; it directs attention to n 
possible consequence of unemployment, but does not 
give it its proper classification among economic 
phenomena. It is, moreover, inexact. Now that the 
relief of the unemployed is undertaken by Govern- 
ment, it is not a fact that any considerable proportion 
of the people die of hunger when the agricultural 
industry is interrupted. The word * famine,’ however, 
is so firmly established in popular usage that it is 
vain to attempt to get rid of it. As happens in so 
many other cases of economic terminology, we must 
be content to make the best we can of a popular word, 
avoiding misapprehension by the use of a formal 
interpretation ebuse. For the future I propose to 
use the word 'famine' in its modem popular sense — 
j 6 — 2 
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newspaper reader, on learning of a famine first in 
Orissa, then in Sind, and lastly in Haidarabad within 
the space of ten years, immediately exclaims, ‘ How 
terribly frequent famines are becoming! India has 
suffered from three famines in a decade.’ Such know- 
ledge of the misfortunes of the distant provinces was 
impossible in early days, and men, in computing the 
frequency of famine, would only reckon the famines 
which had occurred in their own neighbourhood — that 
is to say, they reckoned the number of times which 
famine had fallen upon a particular area. Theirs was 
really the more scientific computation. The important 
thing to find out is how often in a decade or a genera- 
tion the agricultural industry is suspended, and in 
order to ascertain that we must concentrate attention 
upon the history of one particular area. 

The second reason why the famines of the past are 
not recalled prominently to our minds is to be found 
in the way m which history is written. To the great 
majority of historians history means political history, 
and economic events find no place in their scheme of 
narrative. English and Indian historians are equal 
sinners in this respect. 1 have looked through three 
text-books in use in Indian High Schools and Colleges 
without finding a single reference to any famine pre- 
vious to 1876. The more pretentious historians arc 
no better in this respect Will and Thornton do not 
say a single word about the famine of 1803-04, although 
they describe in minute detail the military operations 
against Holkar and Sindiah which took place over 
almost the same area. The extract from the 'Seir 
Mutaqherin’ given below illustrates the summary 
manner in which famines were disposed of by Indian 
historians. Such information as we have about the 
famines of the past is chiefly the fruit of the investiga- 
tions of officials of the British Government. To them 
famine was an administrative problem ; it was studied 
with minute attention, and all relevant evidence about 
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ihe past was dHigcfitly collected. It is to these officers 
that we owe our infonnatton concerning the femines 
which occurred in India immediately before the estab- 
lishment of British rule — the Chalisa (1783-84)10 
Upper India, and the Doji Bara (1790-92) in the 
Dekkhan. The British officials recorded the oral 
traditions which were current in rural society and 
the evidence of the old men who could remember 
these calamities, and from them they pieced together 
a histo^ of those famines more circumstantial and 
more instructive than anything in the regular 
histories. 

I have given some reasons for the meagreness of 
our information regarding the famines of the past, but 
such evidence as we have is sufficient to show that, In 
the matter of harvest failures, the eighteenth century 
(to go no further back) was not very dissimilar to the 
nineteenth century. The following famines have been 
recorded in different parts of India, but precise details 
and statistical information arc entirely wanting : 

1718.— -This prevailed in Abmadabad and Sural; 
known as the Chowtro. The price of bajri and mutt 
was 4 annas per seer. Numbers of people died of 
hunger and sickness, and children were sold for 
j or 2 rupees each. According to other reports the 
price of bajri rose to z seers per rupee. 

1729-33. — Severe scarcity began in 1729, and cul- 
minated in 1733 in the Madras Presidency, 

17S9 - — The inv.a5ion of Nadir Shah brought famine 
to Delhi and its environs, but there is no mention of 
any natural drought. 

,747. — A very severe famine reported from Kutch, 
Ahmadabad, and Surat, as well as from Aurangabad 
and other parts of the Dekkhan. According to the 
‘Padshahee Diwan,’ it was known as the Tuloiero, 
Feiv such famines, according to the author, ‘can have 
ever occurred, in »vhjch not a drop of rain fell nor did 
a blade of grass grow. A rupee would purchase only 
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3 or 4 seers of grain. The people died in numbers, as 
did also the cattle. The people in the villages became 
restless, like fish, for want of water, left their homes 
and wandered from jungle to jungle, numbers also 
going to Mahva and other places.’ 

1757-66.— Minor famines reported from Kutch. 

1769-70. — The great Bengal (amine, in which one- 
third of the population is reported to have died. 

1774. — A minor famine in Kutch- 

1781-82. — A famine in the neighbourhood of Madras, 
said to have been mainly due to the war with Haidar 
Ali. Mill (‘History of India,* vol. v., p. 25^ says: 
‘The bodies of those who expired in the streets or in 
the houses, without anyone to inter them, were daily 
collected and piled in carts, to be buried in large 
trenches out of the town, to the number, for several 
weeks, of not less, it is said, than 1,200 or 1,500 a week.’ 

1782. — A minor famine is reported from Kutch in 
this year. 

1783. — The great Chalisa, which extended from the 
eastern edge of the Benares province to Lahore and 
Jammu. 

I790'92.— There was a series of bad harvests in the 
Southern Maratha country from 1787-88 to 1795-96, 
which culminated in 1790-92. Acconling to tradition, 
this was one of the severest famines ever known. It 
extended over the whole of the (present) Bombay 
Presidency (excepting Sindh), into flaidarabad, and 
afi'ected the northern districts of Madras. It was 
known as the Doji Bara, or skull famine, because thel 
people died in such numbers that they could not bej 
buried. * It is said that some of the higher classes,' 
being unable to obtain grain at any price and rejecting 
animal food, poisoned themselves, while the poorer 
classes found a scanty subsistence from roots, herbs,| 
dead animals, and even human corpses. There is a, 
tradition that a woman in Gokak was driven by hunger 
to devour her own offspring, but that the indignation 
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the past was diligently collected. It is to these officers 
that we owe our information concerning the famines 
which occurred in India immediately before the estab- 
lishment of British rule — f.g., the Chalisa (i7S3-?4)m 
Upper India, and the Doji Bara (1790^33 in the 
Dekkharr. British officials recorded the ora! 

traditions which were current in rural society and 
the evidence of the old men who could remember 
these calamities, and from them they pieced together 
a history of those iamines more circumstantial and 
more instructive than anything in the regular 
histories. 

I have given some reasons for the meagreness of 
our information regarding the famines of the past, bur 
such evidence as we have is sufficient to show that, in 
the matter of harvest lailures, the eighteenth century 
(to go no further back) was not very dissimilar to the 
nineteenth century. The following famines have been 
recorded in different parts of India, but precise detail* 
and statistical information are entirely wanting : 

i7i8.-~This prevailed tn Abmadabad and Surat; 
known as the Chowtro. The price of bajri and mutt 
was 4 annas per seer. Numbers of people died of 
hunger and sickness, and children were sold f.’- 
r or 2 rupees each. According to other reports t' 
price of bajri rose to 2 seers per rupee. 

1729-33. — Severe scarcity began in 1739, ai. * 
minated in 1733 in the Madras Presidency'. 

— ^The invasion of Nadir Shah brotirf ' 
to Delhi and its environs, but there is no r 
any natural drought. 

1747 ■■ ire famine roportr<' 

AK , as well as fr<' 
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the state of things accurately, was that one-third of 
the population had died, and this, as Mr. (Sir) W. W. 
Hunter remarked, implies the death of 10,000,000, as 
the whole population in Bengal in those days can 
hardly be estimated at less than 30,000,000. Another 
estimate puts the mortality at 3,000,000, but in the 
absence of any trustworthy data for computation, we 
must be content with such general impressions as are 
to be gathered from the extracts which 1 have given. 
The main outlines of the calamity are plain enough. 
Even with the assistance of a great waterway through 
the centre of the afllicted tract, importation on an 
adequate scale was impossible. Private charity was 
powerless to cope with the distress. Such stores of 
grain as existed in the country were rapidly exhausted ; 
consequently, until the ripening of the succeeding 
harvest there was absolutely no food in the country, 
and the people died of hunger in immense numbers. 

Evidence such as that which we possess regarding 
the Bengal famine multiplies as one province after 
another comes under British rule. It increases with the 
improvement of the administration, until, at the latter 
end of the nineteenth century, we have elaborate 
official narratives of famine and reports of famine 
Commissions in which the cause, the growth, the 
course of the famine, and statistics of rainfall and 
mortalityare faithfully tabulated. 

We have trustworthy historical evidence regarding 
the famines of the United Provinces in the last century 
and a quarter. This period may be roughly divided 
into two epochs, the first of which only will be dealt 
with in this chapter. The dividing line between the 
two epochs is traced by the introduction of railways 
into India. Itisofcourseimpossibletodrawadefinite 
line between the two epochs, as the character of famines 
changed gradually with the gradual perfection of rail- 
ways ; but as the specification of a definite date is an 
aid to memory, I have selected the year 1853 as the 
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from {he Resilient of Sfufslierfabad; 'Up to the end 
of March,* he *!he ryot^ hoped for rain, but God 
was pl'^ased to withhold that blessing till the latter 
end of May. The scene of misery that tnteni-ened 
shocks humanity loo much to bear description. Cer- 
t.sin it is that in several parts the living have fed on 
the dead, and the number that has perished In those 
provinces that have sufTcred most is calculated to have 
been, within these few months, as six to sixteen of the 
whole inlnbitanfs.* The last phrase has all the sp~ 
pearance of being an English translation of a popular 
computation, for 6 annas in the rupee would be the 
ordinary Indian iva3'offepresentingthisfract}on. On 
July J3 s\T have a further report from the Resident. 
‘The representations I have hitherto made from hence 
of the misery and distress of the inhabitants for sv-ant 
of grain and provisions were faint in coraparisoo w 
the miseries endured in and within thirty miles of the 
city. Rice only 3 seers for a rupee, other grain in 
proportion. And even at those exorbitant prices not 
nearly enough for the supply of half the inhabitants ; 
so that in the city of Moorshedabad alone it is cal* 
culaled that more than 500 are staiwed daily, and in 
the villages and country adjacent the numbers said to 
perish exceed belief.’ 

The famine ended with the rice harvest in October 
and November, 177a On December t 4 the Govem- 
ment inform the directors that the famine has entirely 
ceased. Numerous reports testify to the depopula- 
tion 0/ the province. In Birbbum it was said ‘many 
hundreds of villages arc entirely depopulated, and even 
in the large to%vns not a fourth of the houses are 
inhabited. In this large district in f76s there had 
been dose on 6,oco villages under cultivation. Three 
years after the famine there were little more than 
4,500.’ The estimate made by the Council in Novem- 
ber, 1772, and officially reported after its members had 
made circuits through the country in order to ascertain 
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the state of things accurately, was that one-third of 
the population had died, and this, as Mr. (Sir) W. W. 
Hunter remarked, implies the death of io,ooo,ooc^ as 
the whole population in Bengal in those days can 
hardly be estimated at less than 30,000,000. Another 
estimate puts the mortality at 3,000,000, but in the 
absence of any trustworthy data for computation, we 
must be content with such general impressions as are 
to be gathered from the extracts which I have given. 
The main outlines of the calamity are plain enough. 
Even with the assistance of a great watenvay through 
the centre of the afflicted tract, importation on an 
adequate scale was impossible Private chanty was 
powerless to cope with the distress. Such stores of 
grain as existed in the country were rapidly exhausted ; 
consequently, until the npening of the succeeding 
harvest there was absolutely no food in the country, 
and the people died of hunger in immense numbers. 

Evidence such as that which we possess regarding 
the Bengal famine multiplies as one province after 
another comes under British rule. It increases with the 
improvement of the administration, until, at the latter 
end of the nineteenth century, we have elaborate 
offlcia! narratives of (amine and reports of famine 
Commissions in which the cause, the growth, the 
course of the famine, and statistics of rainfall and 
mortalityare faithfully tabulated. 

We have trustworthy historical evidence regarding 
the famines of the United Provinces in the last century 
and a quarter. This period may be roughly divided 
into two epochs, the first of which only will be dealt 
with in this chapter. The diriding line between the 
two epochs is traced by the introduction of railways 
into India. Itisofcourseimpossibletodrawadefinite 
line between the two epochs, as the character of famines 
changed gradually with the gradual perfection of rail- 
ways ; but as the specification of a definite date is an 
aid to memory, I have selected the year 1853 as the 
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W39 upon the of the famine area, and 

wp, ihrrrforp, h.7ve considerable contemporary evj' 
d^nce from the Enijlijh ofitcers of the severity of the 
Cli.ilis.! in that province. But we has'e the word of 
\\ arrrn Hastings that *it raged most violently in the 
countries most remote’ from the possessions of the 
Company, and therefore a description of the condition 
of Bchar swuld give us no clue to the sufferings of 
Upper India j for this reason I make no extracts from 
thr record* of the Eatt /edfj Company. 

1^03-04, —TTie famine of 180^-04 was the first of the 
famines tn the United Provinces of which we possess 
oflicul records ; in the proceedings of the Sudder 
Revenue Board we have a senes of reports sufficiently 
detailed to enable us to trace its main outlines with 
confidence. The famine extended over Gorakhpur. 
Kohilkhand, and the Doab. It had its origin in a 
severe drought. On September 4 the Collector of 
Cawnpore reported that, ‘so far as he kcew, not a 
single shower had fallen throughout the Ceded 
Provinces since August ta, and hot winds were 
blowing just as in May and June.' By the beginning 
of 1804 the famine was at its height. ‘The Tebsildars 
and Government officers still did their best to eo* 
courage artificial irrigation, but the people were 
becoming disheartened and reckless. Many were 
disposing of their cattle and their impleraeats, while 
those who had nothing more to sell were forsaking 
their homesteads and emigrating.’ 

Mr. Girdlestone suggests that, ia addition to the 
drought, a contributory cause of this famine u’ss 
the unduly heavy assessments which were made by 
the English officers on taking over the new districts. 

It was shown in Chapter IL that the land revenue 
demand was very oppressive, and that the Govern' 
ment was obliged to remit a laz^e proportion of the 
revenue in this year mving to the distress. \Vhate\‘er 
the cause, I consider that the scarcity of 1803-04 ‘S 
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fairly typical of a moderate famine in this epoch. It 
was clearly not a desolating famine like the Doji Bara 
or the Chalisa, but the failure of the har\’cst un- 
doubtedly Caused considerable though temporary dis- 
tress ; the poorer classes were without food, and they 
adopted the only remedy which immemorial tradition 
had taught them — they wandered from their homes in 
search of food. But it certainly was not the popular 
opinion that the grain-stores of the country were 
exhausted, as in Bengal in 1770. The magistrate of 
Jaunpur, j. Deane, in a letter to Government, Sep- 
tember 17, 1803, wrote: ‘The superstitious prejudice 
attached by the natives to an earthquake, and the late 
irruption of the Mahratta Horse in the Do.tb, has so 
alarmed the minds of all that the possessors of gram 
can scarcely be induced to bring n into the market at 
any price, and the evils of famine alre.idy begin to b' 
felt, white the whole country 15 notonously stocked 
with a supply sufHcient for three years’ consumption 
This store is almost exclusively in the hands of the 
Zemindars, and generally not kept for sale.' Fortu- 
nately the truth of this popular belief was not brought 
to the test of experience, as the famine was entirely 
closed by a good autumn harvest (khanf) in 1804. 

By far the most valuable lesson to be derived from 
a study of this famine 1$ the evidence it supplies with 
regard to the movements of grain in those days. 

On September 37 the Governor-General in Council 
issued a proclamation to the effect that a bounty 
would be paid on all grains imported from Bengal at 
Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, and Fatchgarh. Tlie 
rate of the bounty was as follows : 
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late autumn crops became definitely declared, while 
the employment afforded in garnering them had con- 
siderably slackened. The construction of temporarj' 
wells, so largely stimulated by advances from Govern- 
ment, approached completion. The spring sowings 
were arrested for want of rain, and irrigation alone 
continued unabated for the occupation of agncultural 
labour. Prices continued to rise, and the poorhouses 
were rapidly filling. Between November 14 and 2/ 
the poorhouse population had risen from 7,200 to 
19,00^ and the later admissions in some parts showed 
signs of emaciation. Labourers and their families 
began to flock on the relief works in the more dis- 
tressed districts; the sphere of gratuitous relief con- 
tinued to eipand, and a certain number of cultivating 
tenants, too, found it necessarj- to seek employment, 
or to send the idle members of ihcir families to the 
works. Finally, signs of distress began to appear 
amongst the petty artisans, weavers, and the like, 
whose occupation had ceased along with the pros- 
perity of their customers. ... As December drew to 
its close the conditions existing in the previous month 
became intensified and developed. Home resources 
l/ccame more exhausted, field-w ork more circumscribed, 
and the numbers seeking relief continued steadily to 
increase The poorhouse population was, in pur- 
suance of the policy of Government, kept down by 
drafting the inmates to relief works as they becamr 
fit for labour, or transferring them to the village 
lists (category c) where this measure was found suit- 
able. . . . January opened with 410,33s people, 
workers and their dependents, on relief works, while 
86,641 were in receipt of gratuitous relief in poor- 
houses or at their own homes. Week by week the 
numbers rose by locsooo or 150,000, or even more. 
The average daily increment may be pUcc«l at iS.ooa 
H^'the end of January' the total on relief works had 
reached over i.ooOkOoa During February the recruit- 
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tvrrr yoMOc tfhlMrcn, who formed 90 
rent, of the whofe dependent r fj^s. 

Krfirf wx-i alto piven by Govcmmer.t in the folic, 
ir.j* r-tl'-^orKS; 

(rf> Employment at their homes for w'omen who 
by national custom from appearing^ in ^ 

(A) Gratuitous relief in poorhoutes chiefly for’ ■ 
lest cripples or casual vajfrants, tvho were drafted 
to the relief w-orts when their stren^h was .> 
established. 

(c) Gratuitous di.stnbution of relief at their ’ 
to persons who were unable to labour, and .. 
reduced to dutres-s. 

The otxani/ation of relief in these three • „ ■ ’ 

was a complicated and delicate task, but it was . ■ 
manly in the nature of chanty to enable the 
to tide over a season of bijrh prices. The • 
proifem teas (be relief of the abte-bodied uneaspLj 
and ihi.s was solved upon the large earthworks. 

The cause of the harvest failure of iSg6^/ » ■* 
premature cessation of the rains in Au^t. In " , 
tembef distress began to mate itself maaifesi, 
test worts were opened by Government Bunde 
khand, which had suffered from a succession of 
harvests, was already in need of assistance. By*' 
end of October evidence of distress became 
in a considerable part of Oadb, chiefly in the ^ 
division. • In the Rohilthand dmsion e\'ery«“ ; 
W’as threatened with partial failure, and in Agra ■ 
country outside the canal-protected area had * 
to need relief. In parts of Benares and ^ / 

districts there were forebodings of the j 

subsequently developed there, and test works ^ 
become necessary. The hill districts of Kmiiaon, ' 
joying good harvests. Jay outside the sphere of possibi 
distress, and Meerut and part of Agra sat secure 
their network of canals. ... 

'About the middle of Nowmber the failure of •• 



Arri:,\RANa: or oistki^ss ^v 

Ufr sw'u'Tti <trr^* l•pcaw ^^■f.nnr]y «ht}^ 

iVr aff'-rrirtj In r^rnmni: ih'-tn h»<l I'on- 

Cjirl<Tr:»s? Tic cnn^trutlmn r-f trrn>orjrj 
w'U. »n tarc^tj *'.iR5ut»trfl liy B'J\*ncc« fmrn Gox'ctt^- 
rs»Tl. aj’pfrwthM cotsspltimti Tlic ‘ownn'* 

w-rff 6JTT*’l'-d for »»Bni »»f ratn, an! tm^jstjon aton'" 
tty.iinu'd un«t'a»rtl for tbc c^eruiulmn oj ajnrulHiral 
lA»o«r. I’rifrt njiunuciJ tn nw, and ih^ {wwthoutr* 
m'rtr rap«J5y fAlirc IWiwrcn Novr-nbcr 14 and 31 
lie pwhnuif fi*/;%»Uiwn had nwti from m 

and lb** Istre *<!~n»^inn« in «»tne psn» »h'»\vr<1 
» gr.* rf cnafiaunn |j)«oufrr» and fhttr fawOir* 
l«rf4n to r.fKlt on tl>c trlifl m thr more dit- 

rJnffKt*. the ipfirro 0/ prajyifou* rrl-rf con- 
tlnupl to cij'ind, and a certain nun'wr of rijfnvatins 
t»r.ar.t», too, four.J it nrt»v\jrt to ri-el, rmploymetii, 
r«r to *md tl “ t'Jli* t*»ent»fr* of ihnr families to the 
titirki, r»r.»ffy, aicm of «li<irr»» brgan to appear 
atnoppt the artionv "raver*, and the lilc. 

"!in»c occupation had cca»«l aloni; with th** pro^• 
{>cfity of ihrlr curtomrra. At Uerembrr iJrew tn 
lit <lotr the ror.d.liont rantinj; in the prcMout tnonlh 
ticcanr inirn*ificd and devclojird Ilomc rrsourert 
Imeatnc more r«hatj»tcd.f»cld«"orV more nmirtitcfihcd, 
and the nwmhcf* tcrVing rrhrf ennunurd tteadily to 
inrreatc. The poorhouve population xvat, in pur- 
auanre of the policy of CovetTunrnt, kept down by 
draflinK the inmate* to relief work* a* they became 
fit for lalvaur, or irantferrinfj them to the villrKc 
Iht* (category <) where tin* neature w.it found suit* 
able. . . . January opened ivith 4to,3jS people, 
worker* and their dependents, on relief work*, white 
were in receipt of (^raluitous relief in poor- 
house* or at their own homes. Week hy week the 
numbers rose by 100.000 or 150,000, or even more. 
Tlie average daily increment may be placed at 18,00a 
fly the end of January the total on relief works had 
rcachcil over 1,000,000. Durirfj February the recruit- 
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•I'p-T-l-nu Wffr jTMin^ rhllijrff), who hfmrri tp p*r 
f^r.i r>fth‘- ff«*ffR<.VrtCff4«* 

wii ahn C'V'n hy G^v'Tnrrirnt in the follow* 
l“.4 ra!'-^nrj>*-a . 

(•*) hom-t for tvomen who are 

•f-Nifftf by r itfon 4t eti«iom from appearin:: in pubtir. 

(4) OaSintom rrliffmpoor!ioii«f%chirflyforhomc' 
!'■*» fJjppVa or rjtjfjl vjcrant?, who were ^Jrafted on 
to the trU-f worlit wfirn ihe»r strength was re* 

(0 Gfa!u»! 0 'j» diitfjbutjon of relief at their homes 
to fKt’toni who were unabfe to labour, and were 
fetlocrtf to 

The ofganiraiion of relief in these three categories 
\V4» a cempljcaiciJ and delicate faslr, hut It wao pri- 
manly tn the nature of chanty to enable the rcdplents 
to ttde over a season of high pnccs. The central 
problem was the relief of the abJe*bodied unemployed, 
and this was soleed upon the large earthworks. 

The cause of the harvest failure of was the 

premature cessation of the rains in August In Sep- 
tember distress began to make itself manifest, and 
test works were opened by Government Bundd- 
khand, which had suffered from a succession of bad 
liarvesls, was already in need of assistance. By the 
end of October ei’iilcnce of distress became apparent 
in a considerable part of Oudb, chiefly in the Lucknow 
division. ‘ In the Rohilkhand division every district 
was threatened with partial failure, and in Agra the 
country outside the canal-protected area had begun 
to need relief. In parts of Benares and Gorakhpur 
districts there were forebodings of the scarcity which 
.subsequently developed therci and test^ works had 
become necessary. The hill districts of Kumaon, en- 
joying good harvests, layoutside the sphere of possible 

distress, and Meerut and part of Agra sat secure m 
their network of canals. ... . , 

'Adaut (fie micfdfe cf N<nvmi>er the fatlvre of the 
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latf cn>jn Ihtssic d^Rnilfly drclared, while 

tl.e riTiployn'-n! aJTordnl in «hcn had eon- 

»i<Jer*h!y klatVrr.etL The ct’nuniction of irfnpofar)- 
^v^!h, *0 larRely itimuUlrd tiy ndvancM frtiin Govem- 
r^rr.J, ipproseheiJ fotaplrlion. The spring <omn{7t 
v,Tre atTttletl for want of ram, and irneation alone 
fOTSinofd unahiJetJ fortbe oceufiahon of agricwllural 
labour. Price* rominuctl to fi*c, ant! the pooflioujcs 
were rapidly fiftinR. Between November 14 and ai 
the poerboute population had nvrn from y.Joo to 
1^,000, and the later admiMion* in »omc part* »Iiowe<l 
ii^ra of emariatton. I^twurrr* and their f.ttndic' 
l<-jran to HckIc on the relief work* in the more di*- 
trrav^ diilrirl*; the apbere of ffraluiiou* reJief con- 
tinutil to eapand, and a rertam numl>cr of cultivating 
{enanl*, too. found it ncr-cjjary to »eek employrrenf, 
or to *cnd the idle member* of their familie* to the 
vrt)rk». Finally. of dntreii began to appear 
amonpt the petty artivan*. weaver*, and the like, 
whote occupation had ceated along with the pres- 
jiefily of their customer*. ... A* Ueeemhcr dretv to 
m elote the condition* eti»ting in the previou* month 
Irfcane inleniified and developed. IJomc resources 
became more r*hau*ted.field*w orkmofeeiTnimscribe<!, 
and the mimbera aeeling relief continued steadily to 
IncTcaic The poorhousc population was, in pur* 
suance of the policy of Government, kept down by 
drafting the inmate* to relief works as they became 
fit for labour, or transferring them to the village 
list* (category <) where this measure was found suit- 
•ible. . . . January opened with 410,233 people, 
workers and ihcir dependents, on relief works, while 
were in receipt of gratuitous relief in poor- 
houses or at their own homes. Week by week the 
numbers rose by 100,000 or 1 $0,000, or even more. 
'Hie average daily increment may be placet! at 18,00a 
Hy the end of January the tobil on relief works had 
reached over 1,000,000. During February (he recruit- 
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printing, wood-working, building, and other trade^ 
make weekly payments of various amounts to their 
unemployed members. Consequently they are boun 
to keep a strictly accurate record of the persons 
entitled to such benefit, and many of them are ^ 
able to show how many members are still unemp oj 
after having exhausted their claim to j 

benefit It is true that the members of the iraw 
Unions which keep these records include but a w 
paratively small minority of the total . 

population, but it forms as a whole a su • 
representative sample of that population ^ojustUy tw 
conclusion that changes in the state of . 

for the workpeople included reflect „ 

changes in the state of employment as a 
are two considerations which lessen the of 
returns, but as they would modify the conclu 
exactly opposite directions, there is 
hope that the two errors neutralize one 
first consideration is that unskilled casual , 
insufficiently represented in the remms, 
casual labour suffers most from ‘ e in 

ployment. The second consideration to bt 
mind is that the unions which 
against want of work are the unions m th 
tSlcs. With these qualifications the Boanl of T 
puts fonvard these statistics as tnislworlhy. 
fienres given in the annexed table do not meM; Ih' 
sicic and superannuated, svbo are „„„jr 

employed. From the ■"''”'’'"'"1’"” " "f P"", the 
is based the superannuated are crcludcd. hid n 

sict on the ground that the hitter are only Irmpiirarliy 

fllsabW. in the annexed table I have given ni k 
first four columns the figures for the four tra' 
Lvhich in the official returns are clasiificd a* 
tvp. in older to show the ex.^t of the 
n th^e precarious trades. The eurcreding 
t^Iurani represent groups of Iraden. The bit ro(urr) . 


may, with the caution given above, be accepted as 
indicative of the state of employment in England in 
the last generation. 

‘The fact that unemployment in the engineering, 
* Board o( Trade Report (Code *.337}, ' Bnurh acd rureign Trade 
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CURRENCY 


information regarding prices prior to i86i is meagre. 
After that date we have abundant and easily accessible 
information contained in the volume called ‘ Prices and 
Wages in India,' which is published every year faythe 
Director-General of Statistics for i rupee 8 annas. 
It might be thought that from these records it would 
be easy to frame an Index Number which would 
indicate the general tendency either to a rise or 'fall of 
prices, and even to estimate the exact extent of that 
rise or fall. But when we look into the figures a little 
closely we grow distrustful of so summary a method 
The different centres of which we have price-records 
do not all tell the same tale; in some, prices have risen 
enormously; in others, the rise (at least since tS6i) 
has been inconsiderable. The explanation of this 
phenomenon is that, though prices have now been 
brought to approximately one level all over India, they 
started from very different levels in different localities. 
The equalization of prices has. of course, been brought 
about by facilities for transport, so that even heavy 
goods can be moved from the areas in which they are 
undervalued to the places where they are more 
favourably priced. In the earlier years of the nine- 
teenth century such a general movement of goods was 
impossible, and the relation between money and 
commodities remained different in different areas. 

A different level of prices prevailed in different 
localities; money had not the same value— x*, the 
same purchasing power — in one district as it had in 
another; there were different price-levels in different 
areas, as there are different price-levels in India and 
Afghanistan at the present day. Even places not 
far removed from each other set a very different value 
upon money; the prices that prevailed in Ajmer and 
Bareli before i86t differed to such a degree as to 
Indicate a completely different relation ^tween the 
demand and supply of money in the two districts. In 
•Prices and Wages' will be found even njore striking 
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